luiiierais. The more the king brooded ovtr this, the stronger grew the 
Mispicion and filled him with intense self-pity for bis imprudent 
attachment for a stranger. In the end the asss^iling distrust got the 
iipiHThand of his conscience and, before the night was over, the ruthless 
king surreptitiously deserted his newly wedded wife. Suddenly, the poor 
woman found herself stranded in desolate and perilous forest, and her 
distress and despair knew no bound. The hapless queen we^t and 
wept, uncertainly following the footmark of the king and his party. So 
]>rofusely and persistently did she weep that her tears collected to form 
a large lake. 

Years passed by and nothing was heard of the luckless queen 
until one night the local feriy'man dreamt a strange dream. Lo ! The lo.st 
queen stood before him. announcing that, turned into a block of stone, 
she had been lying there since 'long, unnoticed and forlorn. They must 
^trive and come forward to retrieve her. Thus came into being one of 
the unforgettable legends and folk saint of the fair sex of a probably 
iion-puranic extraction and became crowned with the glory of deitication. 
Her humble lineage is significant as discussed below. But as the story 
goes it is calculated to evoke all the sympathy of the common folk for 
the miserable low-caste woman treacherou.sly deserted by a fickleminded 
aristocrat. 

Napiikur olf Bcldahga in the district of Mursbidabad is the seat of 
this deified saint. For about the last five and half century or .so. tfie 
decendants of the aforesaid ferryman have remained in charge of her 
worship. Throughout the year regular services are held here on every 
Tuesday and Saturday while the annual worship is held in the month 
of Vaisakha. The influence of this demigoddess spreads far and wide 
rutting across barriers of professed religions. To take one instance, 
although the number of visiting Muslim devotees has gone down in the 
aftermath of the partition of Bengal, there are still a large number of 
Muslims (and caste Hindus too) in and around this district w'ho bear 
the title ‘Domman’ (e.g. Rudra Sinha Domman, Abubacker Domman) 
.signifying the blessing or allegiance to Ma Dumni, who is looked upon 
as a tutelary goddess capable of ctiriqg difficult diseases (particularly 
that of giving birth to stillborn babies) and removing^ the barrenness of 
women. The votaries come from various districts. Women desirous of 
being blessed with a child by her grace come in large numbers from 
even as far as Calcutta. In their bid to earn the pleasure of the goddess 
they perform prescribed votive penances, offer he-goats for a sacrifice 
and suspend votive stones or. brickbats by means of ^ords from the 
branches of the holy banyan tree under which the stonic image of the 
goddess is installed. T^e four-armed icon ijs typologically akin to the 
Buddhist goddess Tara. ^ 
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A scanning of the legend too rereals the possible Btfddhist otigtn of 
the goddess. . Of particular significance is the caste-indicative appellation 
of ‘Doomni' that has been assigned to the demi-goddess. The earliest 
literature of Bengal, consisting in a collection of religious verses called 
Charyapada, dei)icts a race in Bengal, adept in such arts as the splitting 
of bamboo twigs and busketry. The Bengalis with whom the 
Siddhacharyas or religious preachers attaining divine grace and occult 
powers, came in contact are described as mostly pursuing handicrafts 
like this and, what is significant for our purpose, are also referred to as 
belonging to the Dom community. Thus an early association with 
Buddhism is suggested by literary evidence. But the association goes 
even deeper than this. To the champions of Vedic Hinduism, the 
Buddhists and other Lokayatika-Nastikas, challenging the authority of 
the Vedas, have ever appeared to be a sect of abominable creatures of a 
<.test>icably low origin. Thus, Pashanda, Kapalika, Chandala and the 
like have frequently been used as epithets of the Buddhists and Other 

I 

dissenters. 

* T 

A ‘dom’, being a chandala, therefore does not necessarily signify a 
member of the community of undertakers that th<^ occupational caste of 
<lom’ is. When used by orthodox champions of Hinduism, this general 
term may very w'dl stand for one who is given profane rites and (iusloms 
(as against those prescribed by the Vedas), that this, a Buddhist or the 
like. In other words, we may read into this legend an account of the 
marriage of an unsuspecting Hindu (probably Shaivaite) king ol an 
amorous nature with a Buddhist damsel and the deification of the bride 
following her persecution at the hands of the race-conscious king on 
grounds of her religious lineage. Whatever her ancestry, however, this 
village goddess enjoys an influence widespread and intense enough to 
excite the envy of aiu' of her Puranic counterparts. 

Bajballabhi 

Once upon a time an elderly arttsan belonging to the caste df 
malakar ttraditionally occupied in making garlands, ornaments made of 
pith and the like) found a lovely female child that chanced to appear in 
his cottage. As no one connected with her could be traced, the old man 
adopted the child and brought her With the passage of time the 
child blossomed into a dazzling beauty. - 

One day a navigator-cum-merchant was sailing along the nearby 
river of Kansabati, foltowed by a train of boats Jaiden with costly mer¬ 
chandise. The merchant was regaling himself by holding a musical 
party on board of the boat. The jroiing girl came out of her adopted 
father’s house, attracted by t]N: sout^ M music. On approaching the 
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sore: she eagerly shouted a request at the boatmen to stop and wail so 
that she could listen to it. In the meanwhile her striking beauty had 
fascinated the wily merchant, who immediately hit upon a'plan to seduce 
her then and there. At a sign from him the boatmen brought the boalt 
ashore for the girl to board it. Thereupon, a strange incidenf took place 
to nip the nefarious st^me t)i the merchant in the bud. No sooner did 
the girl set her foot on the first boat than it capsized into the river. She 
had in the meantime proceeded in the direction of the next boat in the 
I rain. This one too followed suit at the mere touch of the girl’s feet. And 
so it came to pass that the loaded boats of the merchant went down one 
after another immediately as she treaded them until an ora'cle revealed 
fho divine identity of the fascinating agent of destruction just as the 
.seventh and final boat was about to go the way of its predecessors. Sense 
dawned nl last on the perplexed merchant, who felldovvn on his knees 
before the damsel and begged her to forgive him his disastrously lascivi- 
t)Us intents. The goddess would, however, grant the pardon provided 
only that he would erect a temple dedicated to her at that very site and 
make arrangements ior her regular worship. The battered merchant 
was only too anxious to appease the divine wrath he had incurred for 
his unbridled passion and would accept whatever terms were dictated to 
him by the goddess, who thereupon disappeared. As soon as the mcr- - 
ehant set about constructing the temple in fulfilment of his pledge, all 
his capsized boats were salvaged to be afloat again intact on the river 
as if nothing had happened to them in the meanwhile. 

Such is the legend spun round the extremely fair-looking goddess 
called Rajballubhi. who is still worshipped with great pomp by enthu¬ 
siastic devotees at Rajbalhat (named after the goddess) under Jangi- 
para P. S. in the district of Hooghly. 

Mullchand Baba 

A cowherd named Mulichand was one day tending his cattle as usual 
on wide pasture when all of a sudden an anchorite appeared before him 
as if out of the blue. Muli was not a little surprised. For no such 
[)ious soul was known to reside in the vicinity of the grazing ground. 

‘What brings your Holiness to this desolate ^.ot ? Where is your 
hermitage ?’ asked the curious milkman. 

‘Well you may. say 1 dwell anywhere and everywhere, replied the 
enigmatic saint, stroking his flowing beard. Muli was hardly satisfied, 
and further queried, ‘Come, come, Father. The lowly cowherd that I 
am, 1 must take out my cattle every morning throughout {he year to thi^ 
forsaken fallow land. But what business a high souled person like you 
may have here is utterly beyond me.’ 
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‘It is to meet you, my son, that I came here. But let me first have 
some milk to drink, will you ?’ said the ascetic in an intimate tone. 

Mulichand was at a loss. It did not of course occur to this simple- 
minded cowherd to suspect that the request, however unusual, from .such 
an exalted soul for such a common place object was made in anylMng 
but earnest. His predicament consisted in the discovery that there \vas 
not a single cow in the entire dock that yielded milk. However, his 
innate hospitableness apart, the hermit had fascinated him with his 
words to such an extent that Muli could hardly bring himself to speak 
(ut his inability to comply with such a modest wish. So, he bi'gan to 
.scratch his head, embarrassedly trying to find a wayout. As if reading 
his mind the hermit at once came to his rescue. He indicated a parti¬ 
cular coAv io Mulichand and asked him to milk it. This solved the pro¬ 
blem of the milch cow, but not that of the container in which to collect 
the •milk*. Again the hermit realised hiis difficulty in no time and pres¬ 
cribed an improvised substitute for^ the milk-pail in the .shape of the 
spare folds of the front portions of Muli’s dhoti. As if spell-bound, 
Muli faithfully carried out the instructions of the hermit. His amaze¬ 
ment knew no bounds when he saw that the selected cow' profusely 
yielded a thick stream of milk that did not percolate through the fold.s. 
of the dhoti used as a container. 

, His eyes jumped in the direction of the hermit only to find that the 
(alter was no longer there. Only a moment ago he had been standing t 
A figure was, how'ever, dimly discernible at the remote end of' the vast 
field. The perplexed cowherd reflected silently for a while and a realisa¬ 
tion dawned on him in a flash. Leaving everything behind, he franti¬ 
cally ran towards the hermit and, on nearing him, fell down at his feet. 
Propitiated by him, the hermit initiated him into secret rites and for¬ 
mulae. Thus began a new chapter, in the life of milk trader Mulichand 
who thereupon gave up his ancestral profe.ssion and went heart and 
soul into an austere pursuit of the religious way into which he had been 
initiated. In the end he attained spiritual salvation. 

Such then is the legend concerning Mulichand Pal, a deified .saint 
of rural Bengal. He started his humble career as a milkman in his 
ancestral profession in a village of Nadia some six centuries ago and 
attained spiritual eminence in the latter part of his life following a 
.momentous meeting with a luminous holy spirit. 

It look about another century for the people at large to realise his 
greatness, when the increasingly wide popularity and influence of this 
local saint gradually turned him into a sort of demigod. For the last five 
centuries or so members of both the Hindu and tlw Muslim community 
have been worshipping, Mulibaba and oiiganizing a festival on the occas- 
stton of the / Vaisakhi Matght. fid at viUage Dogechhe to 
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commemorate this saint. A temple dedicated to MuUchand preserves the 
articles used by him. It is a widespread belief among the folk people 
that a vow made on a Thursday and the ritual of smearing on one’s per¬ 
son the earth from the ground adjacent to the temple will together cure 
many dilTicult diseases. 

ilhirkoonath 

(ih<>.sl worship has been performed time out of mind in one form 
or another by a large section of the folk people. It survives mainly 
through various cults bequeathed by a primitive clan-based society. In 
course of time, the performance of magicul rites by way of worshipping 
of the departed leaders of the tribe in the hope of bringing about their 
reincarnation may have turned into ghost worship and the emergence of 
the village gods too is attributed by some scholars to such primitive 
practices. Ancestor wirship is of course not a unique feature of the 
aborigines but forms an important sacramental rite of the Hindus. As 
held by some scholars, the rudiments of this rite may have been 
borrowed from similar rites performed by the primitive people such as 
the Shabaras. the Pulindars, the Kiratas, the Santhals. the .Vlimdas, the 
Kolas and Vils. 

A peculiar type of worship of spirits known as Yakshas or ghosts 
appointed to guard treasures concealed underground has been prevalent 
in this land since long in which the votary is motivated by cold mate- 
lialstic calculations. It usually consists in seducing an unsuspecting and 
innocent lad into being worshipped through the performance of magical 
rites that secure his appointment to guard the hidden treasures of the 
votary for ever against depredations at the hands of thieves. The rites 
over, the boy is buried alive so that his captivated soul may never leave 
the seat of treasure. 

Incidentally, Yaksha is a term applied to proverbial class of super¬ 
natural beings or demigods associated with wealth or rather the pre¬ 
servation of it. They are referred to as the followers of Shiva and resi¬ 
dents of Kailasa on the Himalayas. They are handsome, strong, refined 
and artistic in nature. Their lord Kuvera is regarded as the very symbol 
of wealth. Indeed a male Yaksha (who is somewhat different in charac¬ 
ter as well as in appearance) is represented in Indian seculpture as a 
pleasant-looking robust man with a bulging middle, wearing the sacred 
Thread across his chest and holding a bagful of money in his hand. In 
Buddhist literature Yakshas and Yakshinis are depicted^ as the evil fol- 
iowets of Mar, who are wealthy, lascivious and capable of assuming any 
form at, their sweet will. Gertam interesting observations in connection 
with the wonhip of the Yakshas have been made by some scholars. 
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According to them, the festival qf light that later on came to be known as 
the Dipavali or Diwali was originally called Yaksharatri. The associa- 
"lion of the night of this festival with gambling is also significant, rhe 
worship of theriomorphic deities is held by these scholars to be an out¬ 
come of Yaksha worship. The appearance of Gancsha, the theriomor¬ 
phic deity of success (originally the lord of obstacles and difficulties), 
Uk) suggests that he is but transmuted Yaksha chief. Again, the Yakshas. 
the social practice of whose worship by making offerings of meat and 
nine is mentioned in Chaitanya Bhagavata, a post-16th century Yaishna- 
\ite religious work in Bengali by Vrindavana Das, were in reality 
grotesque and awesome deities inherited from the Buddhist Tantras or, 
alternatively, a tutelary god of agriculture or both. 

Instances of appointing spirits to guard individual or family trea¬ 
sures were not unknown even in the recent past. The subject of the 
present narrative is. however, somewhat peculiar in that this private 
Yaksha df a leading family of a village ultimately came to be regarded 
as a publicly worshipped deity. Incidentally, a somew^hat similar deifi¬ 
cation of Yaksha is found in Northern Bengal too. 

The Marathi martiuders, more notorious as the Bargis, were knock¬ 
ing at the door of village Rautra on the bank of river Damodar in what 
is now known as the district of Bankura. No one’s life and wealth were 
safe in the hands of these greedy but invincible cavaliers, and the tales 
of rtieir ruthless acts of depredations seldom failed to strike terror into 
even the most courageous heart. No wonder, therefore, that the local 
feudal chiefs, the Rauts after whom the village w^as named, would decide- 
in favour of abondoning their hearth and home. But it was neither 
possible nor safe to take their wealth along with. Or was it that they 
.secretly harboured a hope of returning to their ancestral home in the 
near future after the Bargis had left ? In any case, they had to think 
of a contrivance for ensuring that their family treasures, grudgingly left 
behind, could be save from the plunderers till such lime as they or their 
<lescendants were in a position to return. Inhumanly cruel as it may 
.‘:ound to us to-day, the Rauts perhaps only followed a prevalent supers¬ 
titious custom in burying their youngest sdn Bhirkoo as a Yaksha. 

Years after the incident, when neither the Rauts nor the invading 
Bargis inducing them to take rec4>urse to this painful exercise were alive, 
a gradual change took place in the psychology of the villagers in respect 
of this hapless scion of a feudal family and Bhirkoo came to be elevated 
to the rank of a deified spirit. Through a series qf charitable acts deci¬ 
sively indicative of his divinity, this unhappy prince created the public 
conviction that he served more as a\ klbdly and benevolent guardian 
spirit for the entire viflilge than-as kn aii|mfnted ghost zealously guarding 
the treasure'trove of ah indiyidt^l gl^ve assumed the sah- 
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<^lity of a shrine and began to draw a crowd of afflicted viTlagers whose 
prayers were miraculously answered. The passage of time only served 
to strengthen the popularity of this deified saint. Even to-day the vil¬ 
lagers firmly believe that whoever applies to Bhirkoo with sincere sup¬ 
plications will have all his distress and predicaments remove^ by the 
grace of the benevolent Yaksha. Supernatural tales exemplifying the 
efficacy of the spirit arc indeed galore. To cite one, Bhirkoo is credited 
with having supplied the votaries on many occasions with utensils 
required in connection with a festive feast at his grave in answer to 
urgent prayers. The villagers declare that many of them have had a 
vivid experience of the living presence of Bhirkoo at the burial site. 

IV 

Any discerning student of social historj' who cares to have a 
patient look at the abiding trend of the religious feelings of the people 
of Bengal in the recorded past can hardly fail to be struck by the pench¬ 
ant of the ordinary Bengalis for a deification of the venerable saints 
receiving widespread social homage for a sufficient length of time. The 
pietistic contemplation of the people at large seems to be reflected in 
this process of deifications, which continues parallel to other conven¬ 
tional modes of worship. To be precise, the elevation of superman to 
the rank of demigods or even incarnations of god is an ancient and tradi¬ 
tional proneness of the Indians in general. Lord Buddha, in the his¬ 
torical period, and. as some would have it. Lord Krishna, from the 
legendary and scriptural past, are two examples of such deified 
supermen. 

This is a land of sages and seers, yogis and rishis, ascetics and 
spiritual masters, fakirs and pirs. But at the same time it is a land 
abounding in spurious spirituality in the shape of imposters and pseudo 
yogis, preceptors that are paranoiacs and self-appointed messiahs, spiri¬ 
tual jugglers, sanctimonious and mean peddlers of occult feats. Evidently 
it is the latter kind of professionals and deluded religious masters who 
outnumber the extremely limited number of the enlightened masters who 
not only have had a first hand experience of the ultimate Truth but also 
lire capable of communicating their mystical experience to the deserving 
disciples. It is again true that very few among the latter kind of genuine 
masters care to live either in the midst or within the reach of the haunts 
of.men or, for the matter of that, are anxious to reveal their inner great¬ 
ness to all and sundry.In fact, it is the immediate disciples or their sub¬ 
sequent generations who seek to establish the godly status of their 
departed master despite the humility and self-etTaciveness of the saint 
himself in his lifetime. 
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Hawever^, it is in our nature to regard the outstanding saints who 
bestow an efficacious grace on the surrendering votaries as divine 
messengers or even divinities. It is generally found that there is a spon- 
ianeous tendency on the part of the people in general to pick up those 
saints tor deification whose lives and grandeur seem to have consider¬ 
able social significance in that they are believed to exercise an inexorably 
benignant influence on those who take asylum with them. Here again 
the test that all such saints should stand before they are deified by the 
people is that of time, so that it is more often not that a saint is revered 
by the people as a godhead only after his claims to such an exalted rank 
is established beyond doubt before the community through a series of 
decisive acts of benediction reinforced by sufficient indications of his 
godly origin. 

One should do well to remember in this connection that this process 
of deification belongs exclusively to the realm of unquestioning faith and 
has little to do with rational faculties of discernment. The propensity 
of the average Bengalis to ascribe divinity to an exceptionally holy 
character runs in thei^ blood almost like a blind intuition and can very 
AV'eH co-exist with critical faculties in a generally rational being, 'fhus 
we come across a marked presence of beliefs and practices of kind mak¬ 
ing for unquestioning acceptance of saints as divine embodiments even 
among educated persons who live in urban societies and have received 
all the benefits of a sceptic modern education. Possibly this tendency 
may be traced back to a primeval inclination to treat those rare fellow 
human beings who seemed to possess supernatural powers and lofty 
iiualities of mind and heart in the same class of objects of veneration as 
the inexplicably wonderful forces of nature. From this point of view* 
the worship of deified human beings betrays an underlying element of 
>implc and pristine faith and is all too akin to folk modes of Avorship. 
The prevalence of the propensity for deification even among sections of 
the urban community thus reveals their fundamental identity with their 
folk counterparts practising folk modes of worship. 

In the preceding sections we discussed-some of the more renowned 
regional demigods and demigoddesses of Bengal with a Hindu or Mus¬ 
lim background. The nature of their worship and their significance in 
folk-life too were discussed. In the present one we propose tp analyse 
the process of deification of saints in perspective and also to touch upon 
the role of another category of deified saints whose influence spans the 
length and breadth of edmost the whole of the coimtry and who, there¬ 
fore, deserve to be labelled 'natianal’ saints as against their regional 
counterparts^ We select Vwa ptitstanditig national ^e^cd saints, namely. 
Sri Chaitanya and Sri Ramakrishna, onp belonging to the Middle Ages 
and the other to that, trifeial period- of ehiwage in the 19th century Ben- 
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gal which is fashionably associated with the so-called Bengali KcnaisS' 
ance. Between themselves they encompass the religious and cultural 
lite ol tradition-bound Bengal in a manner that is markedly dilTerent 
from the inlluenoe exercised by the entire family of the scattered 
regional demigods and goddesses. There are obvious points of diUc rence 
between the two types of deified saints not only in the scope of their 
respective inlluences but also in character. However, it is tirst of all 
necessary for the reader to grasp the nature of the very process of deifi¬ 
cation of saints and the place of such saints in oiir Pantheon in order to 
realize the significance of this difference. A probe into this subject may 
also incidentally throw light lUi certain curious aspects of the religious 
tradition of Bengal. 

We should do well to remi'inber at the outset that deilied national 
saints are bi'l few and far between. In the wider all-India context. Lord 
Buddha certainly a ready instance : so, jierhaps, is f.ord Krishna too. In 
Bengal n'» saint is more entitled In this rank than rdiaitan^a and 
Bamakrishna. Further additions to this list can, however, be made only 
at the risk of controversy. It is the deified regional saints that the coun- 
Iryside of Bengal abounds in. So let us examine their origin. As pointed 
out earlier, these \enerable entities lend a new dimension to the socio¬ 
religious life of the community and underline a vitalising elasticity of 
Ihe folk way of worshij) in that a votary is absolutely free simultanc- 
cnsly to worship, if he so desires, more than one such deified saint, not 
lo speak of the Puranic, AVdic or other conventional deities as pre.S(‘ribed 
by his formal creed. This happy co-existence (and, at times, synthesis) 
of various regional and orthodox deities and deified saints is a brilliant 
commentary on the catholicity of the folk beliefs and customs of Bcmgai 
and is rarely reciprocated by the orthodox followers of the scriptural 
deities. 

Why a liberal outlook is engendered by the deified saints as against 
the relatively rigid attitude ensuing from the more or less exclusives or 
principal allegiance that is usually elaimtsd by the scriptural deities can 
be explained to some extent with reference to the differences in the 
genesis and social import of the two sets of worshipahles. The latter 
kind of deities arc generally regarded by the people more or less as 
socially given. They arc a legacy from the dim past and arc as such 
integrally connected with the formal religious pattern of the society. 
Thus, Diirga. Shiva. Saraswati and other deities are usually worshipped 
by Hindus alone, at least in private. But no matter whether originally 
Hindu or Muslim, the deified saints are en(thusiasticall 3 ;^ worshipped by 
the common people professing diverse formal religions. There are no 
doubt differences in the degree of the rigour and formality to be 
observed in the worship of different types of scriptural and other conven- 
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tional deities, depending on whether Uie deity in question is a more or 
less purely Vedic-Puranic one or a village god or a household deity or a 
transmuted primordial deity. There are inherent differences among the 
various groups of deities that have the common characteristic of not 
having a human being as their origin as against the deified saints with 
their unmistakable genetic link with a human being. It is again true 
that among the conventional deities themselves some have a greater folk 
character than the others that have their origin in aristocratic religions. 
It is only to be expected that the folk variety of conventional deities will 
bear greater all'inity, in some respects with the deified saints than with 
their aristocratic counterparts. 

ll may not be out of place here to elucidate certain points concern¬ 
ing (lifi'erenl modes of worship of various types of deities as prevalent 
in the countryside of Bengal. Despite a good deal of diversity and 
ap])arent contradictions, the constituent (‘lemenls of the socio-religious 
(rend oT Bengal down the ages, in fact, display a fundamental com- 
munily of ideas and practices, if put iii their proper perspective. The 
pattern of the religious life of Bengal has no doubt undergone various 
txlernal changes following the onslaught of waves of obtrusive religious 
j)hilosophies and iwaclices from other parts of India and elsewhere. The 
total picture emerging from the inilux and interplay of these diverse 
laiths and practices is marked by not a little confused admixture and 
syihesis of ideas and idols. Nevertheless it is a patent truth about the 
Bengali g(‘nius for assimilation and .sythesis that while this land pre¬ 
sents on the surface clear-cut divisions of the j)coj)le into a complex of 
distinct formal religions, cash's and creeds or cris-cross of different 
shades of the same faith, there has ever been an underlying unity of 
beliefs and practices at the folk level. 7'he religious rites and reflections 
associated with the folk people (including the sophisticated who are 
motivated in these matters by essentially folk instincts) are charac¬ 
terized by habit patterns, ceremonial modes and beliefs inherited from 
a remote past, which have been loo deeply rooted in the tradition- 
bound popular life to be effaced or depreciated by subsequent changes 
wrought by invading cultures on the supfacc. The practice of propitiat¬ 
ing tutelary gods and guardian spirits by making offerings of betel, red- 
lead, rice, water and the like and also by making sacrifices of animals at 
a characteristic open-air shrine with a non descript lump of clay or a 
symbolic tree serving as the deity, is one such traditionally ingrained 
mode of worship, which has seldom beeii abondoned by the peoi>le 
despite the introduction of sophisticated restraints by the later religions. 
Fhis ancient practice is followed in its most prominent and least 
adulterated form in the worship of the deified saints. The mode of the 
worship of village gods and transmuted primordial gods like Dharma 
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I'hakur too essentially consists of this pristine method with, of course, 
ix'cessary modifications. As suggested by Peterson in his Gazzetteer for 
durdwan, the village gods are but anonymous deified personages belong- 
'.ng to primitive past. Again, even purely Aryan deities are occasionally 
worshipped by the folk people in this simple manner withoift observing 
the scripturally prescribed rites and niceties. In this connection it is 
worth recalling our observation that the Puranic and other aristocratic 
deities are not usually worshipped by a votary who is beyond the pale of 
or on the outskirts of Hinduism. This may not be accepted by those who 
may be confused by the curious participation of the Muslims of Bengal 
in the public worship of such deities as Manasa, Shitala, Chandi and 
«*ven Kali. 

If we care to probe deep(;r into such seemingly anomalous practic'es, 
we will find, however, that the content and form of such instances of 
worship really constitute aberrations from the scripturally prescribed 
inodes of worship and that, to all intents and purposes, the deities so 
orsliip]>ed an* no diffen’nt from the ordinary run of the village and 
household deities. What is significant is not so much the nomenclature 
of the deity as the typological character of the worship and the popular 
attitude to the deity in offering the worship. An originally Puranic deity 
may thus have lost his or her original identity under the impact of the 
Bengali genius for adaptation. Similarly, a village god, painstakingly 
fought by the orthodox Hindus to be catapulated into a .scrijdural 
aA.ryan deity, may in practice betray his primordial origin or a pa.st record 
of synthesis with diverse spiritual entities. 

As a matter of fact, the elegantly formal and punclitious modes of 
worship prcs<Tibed by the scriptures with the implied Brahmanical 
preserves can seldom he expected to penetrate in to the masses until and 
unless much of their rigour and prohibitions are sacrificed in favour of 
{> compromi,se with the traditional modes of worship. Just as the 
champions of the orthodox Aryan religions had perforce to allow of a 
.synthesis of the Aryan deilie.s with strongly ingrained traditional folk 
ileities by way of aryanising the latter, they had also to bear with tradi¬ 
tional customs and rites even in connection with the worship of Arj^an 
deities in the interest of ensuring a wider participation by the common 
people. Whenever a deity (w'hclhcr a purely Aryan one or a village god 
or a deified saint) is worshipped in the unsophisticated manner through 
the simple expedients of olferings and sacrifices at an open-air shrine, 
Ihe folk people in general are encouraged by the absence of the usual 
religious barriers and inhibitions associated with the punctitiously scrip¬ 
tural ceremonies. In our country any kind of deity beewnes entitled to 
nubile worship in this manner if and when the people grow^ a faith in 
the efficacy of the deity to arrest or eradicate an evil or a disease or to 
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luHil devoulUy expressed wishes of the votaries. There is nolhingr 
unsusual therefore in that even the non-Hindus and the lately Hinduised 
Bengalis should be publicly worshipping Aryan deities or, conversely, 
lhat the Hindus, including the Brahmins, should be applying to di ilied 
Muslim saints for redress of a personal predicament or for wish lul- 
lilment, the mode of worship consisting simply of making olferings and 
sacrifices in a popular fashion and the usual rigidities giving place to 
considerable freedom and accessibility. It is, however, to be noted that 
with necessary deviations from the scriptural prescriptions regarding the 
mode of worship, the Aryan deities thus allowing the votaries to take 
such liberties with these prescriptions correspondingly lose not only their 
original character but also their identity in that they turn into local 
variations of Shiva, Kali, Manasa, Chaiidi, Shitala. as the case may be.* 
So much for the underlying unity of the popular modes of the wor- 


jhip of various kinds of deilie,s in Bengal. Let us now turn to the ques- 

• • * 

tion of what bearing the dilferenccs in the origin of these deities have 


on the popular attitude to them. Almost all the conventional deities as 


oppcised to deified saints seem to have been handed down from such a 


remote past that the votary is impelled towards them more by forces of 
habit and tradition than by con.scious volition. However simple and 
homely the worship of even the folk variety of these deities (e.g. Dharma 
rhakur) may be, he unwittingly realises the limitations imposed on him. 
by tradition in having to tread a beaten path. As against this, there 


.seems to be a conscious feeling on the part of the votary visiting the shrine 
of a deified saint of participating in a grand social process of elevat¬ 
ing a venerable saint to the rank of a god in that the tale of the deifica¬ 
tion is recounted inspiring a gratifying sense of discovering the great¬ 
ness and divinity of the saint. The predilection for a particular Puranic 
or Vedic deity is dictated, mostly by family traditions, individual taste 
and the like. 


The demi-gods and demi-goddesses on the other hand havt a greater 
popular base and are thus, so to say, more democratic in origin and scope. 
.Although at the outset they have their focal point in some real saint, they 
gradually cease to be lied exefusively to *1his .source bul evolve into a 
social affair that is an admixture of fact and fie lion, cortcsponding to a 


underlying reality provided by the saint on the one hand and concen¬ 
trated and accumulated popular aspirations on Uie other. It may not 
be stretching one’s imagination too far to .sec in the deified saints a 
reflection of the collective spiritual and benefactory contemplations of a. 
community in a concentrated form. What the worshipping public have 
in their mind while making their offerings is not .exactly identical with 
and limited to the actual personages selected for deification. The saints^ 
rather provide an occasion, a fit one, for giving expression to the accumu- 
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lated religious sentiments of the community at large. It may incidentally 
he noted that the title of a saint to deification at the hands of the peo¬ 
ple depends not only on his miraculous powers and his will and ability 
to exercise them for the benefit of the people in general, but also on his 
innate generosity and spirit of sacrifice which are regarded as a measure 
of his piety and nobility. Indeed, it often happens that, in a bid to enlist 
the following of new devotees, the votaries of ditferent deified saints vie 
with one another in boastfully recounting tal(!S of the noble acts of seli- 
sacrilico committed by their respective masters. 

The inner mcchani.sm of deification of human beings is an interest¬ 
ing social phenomena demanding a full-fledged probe. In I'ssenci' it 
g .'icems to consist of the attribution of lofty mystical and miraculous 
r(ualities and feats to a worthy subject that has succeeded in capturing 
Uie pietistic fancy of the community for a length of time that is sufl'icient 
ior the belief in the divinity of the saintly being to strike roots in tlie 
popular mind. Having undergone the process of deitication. the saint 
ultimately emerges crowned with many attributes which have had an 
existence more in the collective aspirations and contemplations of the 
community than in the real character of the saint. It is as though thc' 
deified saints serv^e as a half-legendar}' and half-real mirror in which the 
folk community chooses to behold a reflection of its loftiest and holiest 
thoughts and beliefs. 

That the process of deification of saints demands a sustained coilec- 
tiie faith in the divine jiowers and gloiy of the saint in t]ueslion goes to 
explain why fresh instances of deification arc dilTicult to cjbtain in coni- 
jiaratively recent times. For one thing, the seclusion of yonder days 
coupled with the condition of the society was conducive to the susten¬ 
ance of the faith of a sizable proportion cvf the people of a rc'gion in the 
divinen(!ss of a given local saint chief on the strength of his benevolent 
miraculous feats and personal sacrifice. The modern age is a witness on 
the other hand to an increasing improvement in the communication sys¬ 
tems tending to destroy the isolation of even the innermost recesses of 
the countryside of Bengal and on the other to the introduction of various 
complexities in the social and cultural life of the obscurest village which 
make an inroad on the readiness of the people to place an implicit faith 
in the divine character of a new claimant to deification without subject¬ 
ing the claim to a long test in order to find out the functional signifi- 
<ance of the saint for the people in general. A myth about a saint is 
now-a-days easier created than greeted with widespread or sustained for 
long. It is not difficult to appreciate the temporal advantages a saint of 
the Middle Ages may have had in winning the credence ofc the people over 
his future counterparts marked as they are by equivalent spiritual attain¬ 
ments but separated by a few centuries. What one more frequently 
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comes across lo-day is spiritual masters enjoying a more or less wide Tol-\^ 
lowing in scattered areas as opposed to the deified saints of bygone ages 
(ommanding the all pervasive allegiance of the majority of the people of 
an (“iitire region irrespective of caste, creed and religion. 

This is by no means to suggest that the age of the deified saints is 
over or that the deification of new saints is at all ruled out in tlie foresee¬ 
able future. There has hardly been any appreciable fall in the enthus- 
.«iasm with which the existing deified saints are still worshipped. As 
regards the numerical attendance of the votaries, there has perhaps been 
an absolute rise in the attendance at most of the shrines, although the 
the rise may have been much less than commensurate with the rise in 
Dopulation. (liven c more or less steady incidence of public devotion to 
(he deified siiinls. there will of course nearly always be a large, if not 
increasing, number of votaries visiting a shrine. Nevertheless, the over¬ 
all sfoadfci.stness of the allegiance of the people to the existing deified 
;ainls docs not nece.ssarily indicate favourable conditions for new expan¬ 
sions of tlie family of such saints. 

As regards the chiinces of the emergence of fresh demigods, it may 
also he noted that the relative drop in the frequency with which they 
have made their appearance in the recent past may partly he altributed 
U) Ihe inscrutable role of lime in determining the appointed hour of deiti- 
talion. Time seems to be a necessary factor in bringing about that 
Javourable conjunction of various conditions which together make for 
Ihe j)opular acceptance of the saints in the newly exalted rank of a 
;;odhead. To the extent the society is overtaken by a crisis of faith in 
some form or other, and depending on how pervasively and fervently 
the sublie iiinueiices of a saint have obsessed the religious foldings of the 
community, it lak(*s correspondingly greater or lesser time for the process 
of the deification of a ])arlicular .saint to mature. It may even so happen 
that the process goes on for to mature. It may even .so hapjien that Ihe 
l»roct*.ss goes on for generations together deep down in the unconscious 
mind of the members of a holy family so that at the riijc moment the 
.saint chooses to reveal his divineness Ihrough a dream or some signiiicanl 
sign to a ble.ssed member of that family for Ihe benefil of llie people, as 
happened in the case of Ma Dumni. 

Whether and when such a process of deification will reach its logical 
(onclusion will, however, depend on the then readiness ol the people to 
accept the elevation of the saint to a divine rank. It may even take 
another century, as in the case of Mulichand, for the saint to be 
acknowledged far and wide as a divinity. The gradual or abrupt 
diminution of the influence of a deified .saint constitutes the reverse side 
of the picture indicating how' an existing demigod is stripjied of his 
divine glory and grandeur. But that is beyond the scope of this venture. 
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We may merely iiolc here that while the present age generally seems on 
the surface to be baiTen with hardly any unmistakable sign of deification 
of any saint in sight, lurking forces may still be steadfastly at work for 
iinsuspcct entities to be preparing for canonisation and deification in due 
<oursc. Judging by modern trends one is even tempted to* see in the 
present personality cult, in which the fabulously popular statesmen and 
politicians (followed closely by social reformers, artists, waiters and even 
4iUtslanding j^rofcssional men) deliberately indulge, a foreshadowing of 
the budding demigods and demigoddesses of the future, some of them 
exercising only a regional influence and others national. 

In connection with the process of deification we should also mention 
(w’o other incidental factors, namely, the positive role of geographical 
areas in the matter of giving rise to such deities, and the deificalion of 
inanimate objects of nature. To some scholars, it is the underlying 
spiritual magnetism of particular geographical regions which iiisSpircs the 
localisation of the centres of worship, including open-air shrines of the 
demigods. In popular parlance too a holy place is referred to as being 
alive in the sense of being spiritually active or responsive. Just as the 
successful spiritual pursuit of a worthy ascetic may turn his scat of 
activity into an alivezonc, so also an originally alive area may attract 
the ascetics from various places for the conduct of their esoteric practices. 
The idea of pithastlmna or holy places is a similar one in that they always 
hold a strong attraction for the devouts and the ascetics. We find Iiere 
i*n attempt at ascribing a sanctity and spiritual elevation to a geographical 
.-^ite as against a particular deity or a saint, so that it is the deities or 
the saints with their shrines located at that site who derive their 
reverential character partly from the sanctity attaching to the spot itself. 

Again, in conformity with the customary practices of the primitive 
i»eople, such natural objects as rocks and hills, rivers and waterways, 
lorests and, particularly, the symbolic sacred trees, and, of course, the 
heavenly bodies have all been worshipped in this land from lime 
immemorial not only by the unsophisticated folk people, and particularly 
the tribal people, but also by other sections of the community. This 
worship bears a great resemblance to that of the deified saints. A good 
<leal of nature worship came to be introduced into the life of the 
community even through orthodox Vedic sources. But at the folk level, 
particularly with the womenfolk worships connected with various forms 
of natural objects and the natural seasons are a part and parcel of the 
religious festivals. 

Having discussed the various aspects of the process of deification and 
the place of the deified saints in the socio-religious life of Bengal, let us 
lound off this discourse by briefly covering the significance of the 
national deified saints and the penumbra of minor saints, collectively 
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^eatagorizable as the saints from Chaitanya to Hamakrishna. In the 
Tecbrclcd history of Bengal the two last hamed saints occupy an unique 
position, having emerged at twd critical junctures in the life of the nation. 
Between themselves these two colossal demigods may be said to he bestrid¬ 
ing Ihc two so-called renaissance of Bengal. Chaitanya was the main 
loimtainhead of spiritual inspiration that served as the leaven of the 
remarkable social, religious and cultural changes heralding a new epoch. 
Hamakrishna, on the other hand, was born into a society that had been 
.•subjected for quite sometime to manifold albeit imperfect and abrupt 
changes wrought by assorted agents under the impact of dynamic 
western civilisation (though highlighted by the needs of commerce and 
administration) on a somewhat unprepared and slumbering oriental 
society. Though by no means entitled to the called the instigator of the 
changes faslionably likened to a renaissance, Hamakrishna and his fol¬ 
lowers undoubtedly proved to be one of the most important forces in 
iniluencing the direction and dimension of these changes. Both Chaitanya 
and Hamakrishna introduced, in their respectively peculiar ways, won¬ 
derful simplifications fn the mode of worship, which came to have a 
great appeal for the masses. Their lives and preachings, simple though 
moving, unwittingly influenced the people at large to acknowledge their 
divinity without the aid of the usual contrivances of supernatural feats 
or atlcast without any necessary dependence on these feats. These two 
giants have influenced the society .so intensively and extensively as often 
to overshadow the popularity of many other worthy but less widely 
known saints, who loo added their mite to the saintly tradition of Ben¬ 
gal in rendering the worship of God and religious pursuits into unfor- 
btddingly homely affairs that could be resorted to even by the humblest 
of the humble, given a fund of sincere devotion, purity of heart and 
unflinching resoluteness. From Chaitanya to Hamakrishna, we call 
faintly trace a pattern of purposeful sainthood serving as a significant 
alternative to scriptural and conventional worship and catering to the 
popular needs in the sphere of religious rites and spiritual sentiments 
with a unique efficacy. There are many sqch religious masters who are 
worshipped by their respective sets of devotees, often numbering into 
thousands if not millions; but very few of them can be said to have 
attained deification. To name otily a few, we may recall such saints as 
Ramprosad, Baraa Deva, Baradir Brahmachari or Lokenath Baba, Bijoy 
Goswami and Sri Aurobindo. 

Although Occasionally following ascetic paths prescribed by ortho¬ 
dox scriptures, including the Tantras and the Yogas as well as Sahajia 
cults in order to attain spiritual success, what these saints demonstrated 
in their lives smacked of a down*to-earfh homely approach to (lOd. They • 
were unhesitatingly regarded by the people as blessed souls who had, 
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il not approached godhood, atleast become steeped with direct experij 
ence of an intercourse with God. The liberty that saints like Bama 
Deva used to take with idols and the formal religious rites was merely 
construed as a measure of their narness to god. It also incidentally 
served to demonstrate to the people that even such deities as Kali could 
be worshipped in homely ways. 

Without suggesting any comparison between the spiritual attain- 
mcnts of these saints on the one hand and those of Chaitanya and 
Ramakrishna on the other, it may be pointed out that the social impact 
of the latter has been much more. penetrating the better part of the 
society having responded to their influence. Although myths and 
exaggerated accounts or assessments of both are not hard to come by, 
jel they are historical figures of whom dependably accurate and faith- 
lul accounts have been left by their contemporaries. Both of them not 
only preached a simple form of worship specially suitable for the 
masses, but their teachings were couched in an exceedingly simple 
though forceful language which could hardly be closer to the hearts of 
the people. Both of them more or less influenced the course of the social 
histoi*y of Bengal. Both had a historical role to play in arresting social 
and spiritual degeneration as well as the deflection of Hindus under the 
impact of the then apparently more attractive alien religions. 
Chaitanya himself founded a new branch of Vaisnavism, known as 
Gauriya Vaishnavism and illustrated in his own life a new interpretation 
<jf the Krishna cult and the philosophy of divine love as exemplified in 
the parakiya love of Radha. The resurgence of the Krishna cult even in 
modern times is largely due to the movement initiated by Chaitanya. He 
also figines in Sahajia cults of Bengal. Ramkrishna on the other hand 
did not preach any new faith or introduce any new school of worship. 
He spread old and enduring religious truths couched in a startingly 
lucid language and representing a brilliant sythesis of diverse religious 
thoughts and sentiments. Though personally upholding the path of 
absolute surrender to god in preference to the performance of charitable 
.social acts, Ramakrishna is more widely known in the outside world as 
being the chief source of inspiration behind the Ramakrishna Mission 
which is noted for its educational and other social activities. 

Both Chaitanya and Ramakrishna have been regarded as demigods 
even beyond the pale of their disciples and devotees, having attained the 
status of a sort of national symbol of worship. As such worship of 
either of them too was not confined to any particular sanctified shrine 
as in the case of deified regional saints. 

Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta. 
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P. C. Roy Chaudhury 


ILLI (RICE-BEER) AMONG THE ABORIGINAL 
OF CHOTA NAGPUR 


A few years back while on tour in the Tea Estates of Assam I had 
met a large number of Oraons of Chota Nagpur as Tea Plantation 
Labourers. I gave them an agreeable surprise by speaking to them in 
Oraon language. They were thrilled and I could immediately get into 
their heart. When I asked them as to if they were happy th^ 
unanimously said they would have been happier if they could get the 
pro^r ingredients to make their illi (Rice-beer). This shows the great 
part illi plays in their life. 

As soon as a child is bom the father or someone else belonging to 
the Munda tribe will put a drop of illi into the mouth of the baby. For 
all their social and religious ceremonies illi is necessary. The aborigi¬ 
nals have a liberal quantity of illi every day and even if they have little 
to eat. Nothing surprises them more than the fact that the Europeans 
would have wine along with some eats or after Dinner. If food fills up 
stomach where is the space for illi ? 

Illi is the Mundas and the aboriginals daily beverage and they can 
prepare different kinds of illi by using different ingredients. They 
make a prestigious grade for the socially high, a middle grade for the 
daily consumption and a third grade for keeping drink ready in'place of 
water. The bride and the bridegroom have to be washed with illi 
before a marriage takes place. Rice-beer flows freely at every festival 
and the Pahan (the spiritual Head) has to take gallons of illi on parti¬ 
cular occasion as he cannot refuse anyone. Man, woman and child 
make themselves merry by taking illi on different festive occasions and 
to refuse illi at a friends place is the greatest social insult that one can 
Inflct The love of the aboriginals for illi bears the craze of the 
Germans for beer or that of the Swiss for wine. According to Munda 
legend the Singbonga himself taught the art of brewing to the hun^ 
couple that he had created. Another Asur legend mentions that man¬ 
kind was destroyed by fire but a brother and a sister were saved by 
Nagera. The brother and Sister were taught how to brew illi and that 
led to procreation. 

The base of illi is cooked rice which is allowed to ferment but there 
are certain herhs whidi have to be mixed for making a proper illi of 
different grades. The Omdn tea labourer in Assam had searched high 
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and dry to find out these herbs and had failed to locate them and that is 
why they were sore. I was told that if any one Oraon tea labourer goes 
to Chota Nagpur, it is a must for Kim to bring a quantity of some of 
the herbs which will make a proper illi. It will be of some interest to 
discuss some of the known ingredients and probably one day our 
brewers will use some of them for making good beer. Some of th^ 
find mention in Encyclopedia. Mundarica. 

One of the ingredients is commonly known as Tirsibirsi which is a 
Jingle denotative of very small leaves and has been believed to be 
Asparagus lacemosue (Rexb. LUiaceae). Haines, however, gives 
Tirsibirsi as the name of phyllanthus Lawii of Buphorbiaceae Order. 

Another ingredient for making a good rice-beer is a small plant 
Selaginella s.p. of Lycopodiaceae Order. There are small tubers on the 
roots and these tubers are put in the cooked rice and covered up for 
fermenting. The root of the Earpandu is the Munda name for Ruellia 
sziffruticese (Roxb: Acanthacae). The freshy roots are founded and 
dipped in water and the juice squeezed into a quantity of rice-flower. 
The measure is secret. The dough of rice flour and the juice is made 
into small balls. After the balls have been exposed to the sun for two 
days they are used in the rice beverage which is fermenting. There are 
other roots, tubers and mushrooms which give a particular taste or 
twang to the beverage. Intoxication is also varied according to the 
quantity and quality of the different herbs that are used. Hoffmann in 
his monumental work Encyclopaedia Mundarica gives the names of 
twenty other herbs which are in common use. 

The process of brewing is well laid down. A certain quntity of 
paddy is parboiled, husked and poured out on a mat. The little balls of 
ferment, well thrashed along with the other flavouring or intoxicating 
constituent are mixed with the parboiled rice. Afterwards the gruel is 
put in a non-porous old earthen jar but care is to be taken that the rice 
does not fill more than two thirds. Fresh saWeaves are placed over to 
keep off air. If winter, the pot is put inside a stack' of straw or kept 
near fire place. Cold retards the tempo of fermentation. In summer, 
the pot is to be kept cool and kept in wet' sand. Three to five days 
should be enough for a proper fermentation and on the surface one will 
find a light greenish liquid which is extremely intoxicating. Confirmed 
drunkards will pick up a little bit of this greenish liquid and drink it 
with water. Without water it could be fatal. 

Water, again in proper measure, is poured on the fermented mass 
and after a good shake the beer is ready and is poured 4nto another pot 
strained to a layer of clean straw. 

Aboriginal males usually drink to get drunk in the festivals* 
Expert brewers use the same pot in a state of fermentation for even two 
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years andi go on piittjng fermented rice with the intoxicants: Old rice- 
beer in the pot even breed certain maggots which are not minded. 

The writer witnessed a burial ceremony of a Munda patriarch of 
about eight decades who was known to the able to keep steady after 
polishing off gallons of strong illi. The most pathetic part of the burial 
ceremony was while the weeping mourners brought out of wooden mug 
and a wooden piece used as spoon for stirring the beer in the mug. The 
strongest illf in the household was put in the beer mug and the beer 
mug was hurried with the spoon along with the dead body. So in a 
way from the very birth to death illi is the traditional accompaniment 
of Mundas, 

Even the Mundari language has got certain words associated with 
illi and that .shows the impact of illi on them. Jlli-arki in Mundari 
language means a particular amount of money spent on alcholic drinks. 
The. bigger the amount of Uli~arki the greater the prestige of the man. 
The rice beer shop is known as illUhati. The gathering at the pub for 
drinking beer, all sitting and talking together is known as illi-got in 
Mundari language. People take each others’ help in cultivation for no 
other remuneration than a drinking about and this is known as illi- 
magoti. Probably very few countries have this comradeship through 
beer mug. The greatest achievement for an ordinary Munda cultivator 
is to throw a banquet of beer as a main attraction and this is known as 
illi-mandi. In illi-mandi very old and strong illi will be used and the 
guests will be treated to continuous feasting and drinking for two days 
and quite occasionally a causalty is not unexpected. It is wondered if 
any other section of people has given a particular name for alcoholic 
drinks not meant for sale or domestic consumption but prepared only 
for festive occasions as the Mundas have their illi-suha. * Illi-suba is 
that type of flavoured rice beer of varying degrees of intoxication meant 
only for festive occasions. 

Illi is required for their religion and magic as well. Illi is thrust 
into the mouth of the man that has been waylaid and going to be sacrir 
ficed. Children are brought up tasting sweeter and milder t5q)e of ill! 
from their very childhood. In dance and music ilh is a must. In his 
years of active contact with the aboriginals of Chota Nagpur the writer 
felt that if he could take a mug of illi with them their heart strings will 
be quickly unwound. Once while holding a local enquiry in a tribal 
village the writer feigned ^at he was taking the beer and quick came a 
revealing statement frojn thf leader pf the Villagers that the Hakim (the 
Magistrate) is no longer sitting in the Court-room but has come to the 
village and taking illi with them and ^ere was no need to tell lies 
meaning that lies wm the preserves |gr tht Qputb'rofnns. 

It is a mistake to think that llh could be rooted out from the abori> 
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ginals. The Christian missionaries who had-penetrated into what were 
inaccessible regions of Chota Nagfpur centuries before never tried to 
stamp out illi but only tried to control beer drinking. When occa¬ 
sionally the Excise Officers haul-up aboriginal villagers for illegal brew¬ 
ing they really go against the very creed of the aboriginals. Any 
programme of social and economic amelioration of the aboriginals 
should only try to regulate the consumption of illi but not to stop it 
altogether. 

Editor, Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Seven day International symposium on Indian Anthropology which 
was held here frgm November 4 to 10 in the University Library Hall 
under the general Presidentship of Prof. C. Von Purrer Haimendorf, 
University of Ix)ndon. The seminar concluded after holding eight 
scientific sessions, and five conferences by different professional organi¬ 
sations. The International ^mposium on the rise and growth of Indian 
anthropology discussed the developments in the various fields of Indian 
prehistory, Indian ethnology, social anthropology, applied anthropology, 
physical'anthropology, study of complex society of India under the 
presidentship of eminent specialists drawn as far from U. K,, U. S. A., 
(xermany and India. Where more than 75 papers were discussed. 

The conference wbs attended by 20 foreign delegates and 75 Indian 
delegates drawn from different Universities and Institutions of India. 
Special S 3 nnposium on the Problem of Scheduled Castes and Role of 
Social Sciences in India, Tribal Welfare and the contribution of S. C. Roy 
were discussed by a number of panelists and participants. 

Dr. B. B. Lai, Director General, Archaeological Survey of India in 
his inaugural address referred to the importance of prehistoric 
researches in Chotanagpur and assured all co-operation from the A. S. I. 
to the Department of Anthropology, Ranchi University in this connec¬ 
tion. He also emphasised the ne^ for having the, S. C. Roy Chair in 
Indian Anthropology as well as S.C.Roy Lecture Foundation for 
which U. G. C. can be approached for. 

Prof. C. Von Furrer Haimendorf in his presidential address paid 
glowing tribute to Sri S. C. Roy whose studies laid the foundations of 
the anthropological knowledge of the tribal populations of Bihar and 
other analogus area. He emphasized the^need of systematic plan for 
converted anthropological research and areas where tribal cultures are 
rapidly changing or vanishing. He exhorted the co-operation of Indian 
and foreign anthropologists and remarked that Indian scholars are on 
the whole better qualified to study complex advanced societies. 

Highlighting the details of the International conference Prof. L. P. 
Vidyarthi spoke about the trends in Indian Anthropology which 
required a personality of its own. 

Dr. Miller (Wisconsin), Dr. T, Ling (Leeds), Dr. H. Walter 
(W. Germany) etc. also spoke. 
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Presiding over the sectional meeting on Prehistory and Archeology 
Director General of Dr. B. B. Lai, emphasized the need of digging 
up Asur sites. Other participants like Dr. A Ghosh of Calcutta, Sri T. 
R. Sharma and S. P. Sinha of Ranchi threw light on such sites and the 
problem. 

The session on Tribal culture highlighted the changing face of tribal 
India owing to urbanisation, industrialisation, Christianity, democratic 
experiments and it was brought out that in the border areas the prob¬ 
lem is not of social welfare but of natural security. The gaps in Tribal 
researches were identified and it was emphasized that the Tribal culture 
need to be studied on an interdisciplinary level focusing the ecological, 
historical, demographic, economic and political aspects of the tribal 
culture. The' session was presided over by Dr. B. K. Roy Barman, Dy. 
Registrar General, Census India. He emphasized the need of unity 
among opposites like (1) Constitutional provisions, (2) Safeguards, 
(3) Breaking down of isolation, (4) Communication and urban centres, 
<5) Spread of education etc. 

Dr. O. P. Sliarma of Udaipore, emphasized the role of Anthropo¬ 
logists as social reformer, presiding over the sectional meeting on Action 
and Applied anthropology, Dr. Sachchidananda dwelt upon the role of 
Tribal Research Institutes in India and exhorted the Govt, to keep the 
counsel of T.R.I.'s at Planning and implementation level. 

Dr. H Water of Mainze University, West Germany, a noted Physi¬ 
cal anthropologist presiding over the session on Physical anthropology 
emphasized the importance of the environmental adaptation. Review¬ 
ing the experiments he suggested that man’s morphological sereological 
and physiological adaptation to various environmental conditions have 
taken place in past and present. A number of papers analysing 
genetical, demographical and ethnic character of tribal and non-tribal 
society were read by learned physical anthropologists. 

A very lively session on approaches to the study of complex society 
was presided by Prof. A, K. Pandora in which Dr. B. D. Miller, Dr. R. I. 
Miller placed their highly sophisticated viewpoint on general approach 
system and specific approach system. Dr. Gautam and Prof. Haimendorf 
made valued contribution in this discussion which was rounded well by 
Shri A. K. Pandeya. 

Session on Folklore was presided over by Dr. Upadhya who exhorted 
to the audience to have a new angle on the study of folk which will 
give new light on History of the Tribes and other people. Dr. Norman 
Zide of Chicago agreeing with the sentiment wanted ^t Munda folk¬ 
lore and songs be studied in tlds light 

l^e Centenary celebration ended, in the light session meant for 
paying tribute to Sri $. C. Roy. Prof. Haimendorf inosided and Dr. L. P« 
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Vidyarthi sai^ that Sri Roy was the father of Indian Anthropology. He 
evaluated him as an editor and archaeologist.. Papers on his contribution 
to Indian History; Prehistory and on Caste studies were read. 

Rounding up the session Prof. Haimendorf recomprised the need of 
folklore or history in studying the tribes and other communities. He 
epiphasized the need of interdisciplinary approach. He wanted that 
problem of land alienation of the tribal and their coming into contact 
with outer world be studied. 

Dr. Robert Miller quoting from Malind Panhe wanted that seeds 
shown here in seminar be watered ably and nourished. 

Dr, Vidyarthi suitably assured the delegates for keeping the high 
tradition and confidence that they have reposed in him. He thanked 
the guest and also U.G.C. LC.S.S.R., I.A.A., C.S.C.R. and University of 
Ranchi for the co-operation and help in convening this celebration. 

Recopimendation of the Centenary Celebration 

1. S. C. Roy Chair be created for eminent archaeologist and anthro¬ 
pologist. A foundation be created in his name for which U. G. C. may be 
approached. 

2. Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi co-ordinate with the 
Department of Anthropology, Ranchi University. 

3. An Institute of Social Sicences be established for fostering such 
high ideals. 

4. Who came first tribals or non-tribals, whether Chotanagpur is 
the sanctuary of tribals or not are some of the themes which require 
immediate study. 

5. Folklore and Tradition be studied scientifically and more 
elaborately. 

6. Scheduled Caste problem and the problem of imtouchability be 
studied systematically. 

—L. P. Vidyarthi 


» ♦ ♦ ^ * 

Sankar Sen Gupta’s latest book "Banglar Mukh” (The Face of 
Bengal) will come out on the Republic Day, January 26, 1972. 
It is a book that deals with the different a^)ects of folklife of 
West Bengal and Bangla Desh. An eminently written book In a 
new fashion by a diligent wozicer, 'Hre book contains materials 
from field work and has about hundred of sketches. 

—Indian Publications 
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Sankar Sen Gupta 

GEOGRAPHY IN AID OF FOLKLORE 


There is no doubt that a great mass of folklore gathered from 
different parts of India has not yet been examined carefully, scientifically 
and in the light of geogi’aphical facts. Geography, as is well-known, is a 
useful criterion for such a study as folklore. It is pregnant with 
suggestions. There are several problems which cannot be solved 
without its aid. 

Folklore is at present studied by many who hold that identity of 
custom to similarity of the conditions under such customs grew. It is 
the old feud between evolution and spontaneous generation, between 
heredity and environment. There is no doubt tnith on both, but it is 
perhaps furitless to discuss th^ subject so long as geographical factors 
are ignored. The safest course is to regard two similar customs as of 
independent origin i.e. as “convergent”, unless and until evidence of 
common origin is forthcoming. And the most valuable evidence is, 
undoxibtedly, that of geographical continuity. The problem thus 
resolvTs itself into one of distribution. Unfortunately, with the ebb and 
flow of cultures, continuity is often destroyed. There are types of 
discontinuous disti’ibution, however, which, with careful study, can be 
made to yield evidence of value. 

It is possible sometimes to discern whether a cultural movement 
has been centrifugal (as in the Hindu culture of Java, for instance) or 
whether discontinuous distribution is evidence of the local survival of an 
early culture that has been submerzed by later cultural floods (e.g. the 
fact that a language akin to Melanesian is spoken by the Mundas of 
Chotanagpur). Sometimes it is not impossible to locate the centre of 
dispersion, while a discontinuous “peripheral” distribution is usually 
interpreted as due, like a coral atoll, to submergence, and, if submergence 
is proved, it usually follows that as an when a stone is thrown into a 
pool, the cultural ripple must distant from the centre is the earliest. 

A study of distribution' will often reveal the direction in which 
cultural influences have moved. India is peculiarly exposed to the 
impact of cultural currents, from across the mountains and from across 
the seas. Most currents eSrry some sediment, sometimes the sediment 
is deposited; sometimes it penetrates and alters thelinderlying strata, 
and some currents merely erode and destroy. 
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By the study of stratified rocks and the action of air and water 
geologists have established the sequence of the evolution of animals and 
paints, A study of cultural strata and cultural drifts should enable a 
folklorologist to unravel the complex of human culture. 

Cultural drift is not however the sole factor in moulding folk 
society. The influence of environment is equally important for the 
folk people as well as for the elites. Its importance has, however, it is 
thought, been over-rated. Armchair social scientists are apt to give too 
free a rein to their fancies and have jumped to conclusions that will bear 
the test of fact. The influence of environment undoubtedly modifies 
human culture, but it cannot create a culture of its own. 

Great results have been achieved by zoologists and botanists in the 
regional study of distribution of animals and plants. Their methods 
deserve the amulation of the student of folklore and of human culture. 
Unfortunately, it is our habit in India to work and think in terms of 
Castes, Police Stations, Districts and States, the limits of which are 
determined solely by Administrative or political convenience or by rigid 
national colour. Writers in West who write Indian affairs along with 
some writers of India, who have no local knowledge about the geogra¬ 
phical, cultural, behavioural patterns of life of the folk people are many- 
time misled. They speak vaguely of India which is South of Vindhyas 
as “South India", regardless of the distinction between the Deccan 
Plateau and the Eastern and Western Coastal plains. They speak loosely 
of Madras which is a land of the Tamils without discriminating the 
fundamentally different cultural areas of other parts of South India like 
Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Mysore which are the areas for the 
Malayans, Telugus and Kanaries. Most of these scholars fail to appreci¬ 
ate the fact states like Mysore is made of more than one geographical area 
and seem unaware that many districts of all the Southern, Northern, 
Eastern and Western States of India comprise bits of several diverse 
cultural and geographical units. They ignore the distinction between 
North and South, East and West. Likewise they fail to understand to 
mark a culture-zone of a particular region so fail to initiate and guide 
scholars for collecting folklore materials from different culture-zone. 
Eventhough, it is necessary to study folklore, at present, of different 
culture-zone, for ascertaining socio-cultural-religious facts of life. 

Anyone with a' firsthand knowledge of the folkpeople, the castes 
and tribes of India, must realise the vital importance of exactitude as to 
locality in recording the results of investigations. Failure in this 
vitiates the value of a very high proportion of' research as well as the 
folkfanthropological materials at our disposal. Let us take the term 
“Nair" fqfr instance. It includes such a multitude of distinct commu¬ 
nities that it is meaningless to speak Of a “Nair custom" without noting 
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not only the class of Nair but also the type and even the villages to 
which that custom appeartains. This is also true in case of others. 
These should be studied in accordance with geographical#and cultural 
lactors while studying such group of people. 

Again a physical factor which condition human existence may be 
roughly grouped under three heads (i) Configuration (ii) Climate and 
(iii) Economic products. These factors are closely interdependent one 
on the other, but no one of them taken singly can be used to demarcate 
areas of folk culture. Liand surface elevation, for instance, the Greo- 
cultural map is of importance to the folklorologist, but as in the low¬ 
lands include desert and swamp as well as fact delta, and the upland 
may be a sanitorium oi’ a death trap so cultural maps are to be drawn 
for the furtherence of the study of folklore. Rain in excess is as 
injurious to human subsistence as rainlessness, and man can- thrive as 
thickly in the comparatively dry areas of Tanjore and South Madras 
as on the wetery cost of Kerala. Iron ores are of little use in fuel and 
labour cannot be hand to melt them. In short, physical factors taken 
collectively from a variety of complexes, some of which are favourable 
and some are deleterious to the development of folk and human culture, 
and the complexed themselves may be profoundly modified by human art. 

These complexes find their expressions in the distribution of 
“human phenomena” e.g. (i) density of population (ii) race (iii) langu¬ 
age (iv) religion (v) political and administrative divisions. But the 
boundaries of these phenomena do not coincide. One race may speak 
.several languages, one language may be spoken by several races; 
religion transcends the limits of race and language. If a folklorologist 
is really interested in having a correct picture of the folk people, he 
should, first of all, demarcate a culture-zone and here he should concern 
himself with the discipline of geography. And it is here geography 
has a great role to play in the study of folklore. 


BOOK REVIEW 
(From page 467) 

clearly than anywhere else” and so “rather than spending our energies 
upon the analysis of social relations, and then turning our attention to 
classical India, we should try to find out some way in which our know¬ 
ledge might assist the reformer in solving the numerous and painful 
problems which perplex India today.” 

The essays are lucid and well-written, and should serve as an intro¬ 
duction to some of the problems of India Religion Politics and History. 

—^Dr. B. N. Shastri 
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BOOK REVIEW 


REUOZON POUTIC9 AND BISTORT IN INDIA : CoDected Peipcn In Indian 
Sociology, by Louis Dumont, Mouton Publishers, Paris, Pp. X-fl69, 1970. 


This is a collection of eight essays in eight chapters starting with 
(1) “For a Sociology in India” (Introduction), and concluded with 
(8) “A Fundamental Problem in the Sociology of Caste” (Conclusion). 
The book has also two articles each on religion, politics and east and 
west which are (2) “A Structural definition of a Folk Deity of Tamil 
Nad : Aiyanar, the Lord”, (3) “World Renunciation in Indian Religions”, 
(4) “The Conception of Kingship in Ancient India”, (5) “Nationalism 
and. Coipmunalism”, (H) “The ‘Village’ from Munro to Maine”, and 
(7) “The Individual as an Impediment to Sociological Comparison and 
Indian History.” It has also a 'supplementary notes.’ 

In his preface the author writes—“All the essays here assembled 
have already been published in English, all but one (No. 7) in the 
issues of Contributions to Indian Sociology, some of which are out of 

print.I have tried my best not to alter it in any way, and thus any 

reservation or point of detail that needed to be added will be found in 
the new notes at the end. Then, with regard to the form, I allowed 
some friends to persuade me to make improvements by using a simpler 
English than before.” 

This is a result of author’s intensive field work in South India, from 
which he produced detailed ethnographic monograph. Dumont is an 
admiring student of Indian ethno-sociology and makes an excellent 
defence of it in his ifitroduction. He is also an putspoken scholar and a 
good critic. For instance, in the introduction of the book he says “The 
failure to recognize that most so-called ‘primitives’ in India are only 
people who have lost contact has been one for the reasons which retarded 
Indian ethnology and sociology as a whole, despite a few brilliant excep¬ 
tions. He further writes “If history is the movement by which a 
society reveals itself as what it is, there are, in a sense, as many qualita¬ 
tively different histories as there are societies, and India, precisely 
because she is Indifferent to history,, has carefully laid it down in the 
form of her society, her culture, her religion. All this, far from being 
the mechanical juxtaposition of ‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian’ traits, is a 
historical creation. To atomize it into eventual factors or cultural 
elements teaches us nothing about the i^irdt which has welded materials, 
given them a form, and which may hi perceived in that form more 
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December, 1971 


INSTEAD OF EDITORIAL-2 


Keeping in tone to what we said in the previous note, let us quote 
a few provocative acts of 'Crush India' Campaign by the Pakistani 
leaders and press. 

“Maulana Mufti Mahmood, Secretary-General of Jamiat-i-Islami 
said at Lahore that it was in Pakistan’s own interest to have a direct 
armed confrontation to teach her neighbour the lesson which she seemed 
to have forgotten so soon after 1965 war ."—Pakistan Times, Lahore, 
(30/8). 

In an interview to a l»'rench paper, Le Pegaro, President Yahya 
Khan said : "If India tried to occupy any part of our territory, Pakis¬ 
tan will not hesitate to wage full war with India and this war will be a 
final one".— Jang, Karachi, (3/9). 

Speaking at a function in Multan, Brigadier Mohammed Yusuf, 
Deputy Sub Martial Law Administrator said : "Our army is fully pre¬ 
pared and now we do not need any notice for waging a war."— Jang, 
Karachi, (10/9). 

In a speech in Sukkur Lt. Gen. Rakhman Gul, Governor of Sind 
said : "Pakistan is ready to face any aggressive design of India and if 
she tried to wage war even on a small piece of land of Pakistan she will 
be badly defeated and crushed."— Jang, Karachi, (19/9). 

Sardar Abdul Qaiyum Khan, President of the Azad Kashmir Gov¬ 
ernment said : "War with India would be the final one between two 
nations and shall be fought on the basis of religion".— Dawn, Karachi, 
(19/9). 

Lt. General (Rtd.) Bakhtiar Rana, addressing a meeting said: 
"India, inspite of her military superiority can never defeat Pakistan. 
If we remain united, India will get anotoer crushing defeat".— Imroze, 
Lahore, (19/9). 

Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Chairman PPP said: “PPP would extend whole 
hearted cooperation to crush the Indian aggression ".—Pakistan Times, 
Lahore, (24/9). 

The Amir-eJammat-e-Islami Suba Sindh, Chief of the Jamat-e- 
Islami Party in Sindh Province has asked the Pakist^ Govt, to "get 
the nation ready for Jehad against India."—Janp, Karachi, (29/9). 

The Minister for Trade, Industry and Parliamentary Affairs of 
East Pakistan, Mr. Akhtaruddin Ahmed said in Dacca: "The people 




of Pakistan Ijave understood India’s filthy and nefarious game. They 
have decided to crush her evil designs”.— Jang, Karachi, <3/10). 

Addressing the U. N. General Assembly, Mr. Mahmud All, Pakis¬ 
tan’s delegation leader said : “Hostilities on the border with East 

Pakistan had created a warlike situation. This might well escalate 
into a third world war if no attempt was made to check it.”— Pakistan 
Times, Lahore, (7/10). 

Reported from Saidpur : “Lt. Gen. A. A. K Niazi, Commander, 
Eastern Command and Martial Law Administrator, Zone B said here 
today (7/10) if India tried to force a war on Pakistani, “it will be fought 
on Indian territory”.—Pa/cisfan Times, Lahore, (8/10). 

Published a photograph of a sticker on a vehicle in Karachi, which 
read : “Crush India”. 

We will be victorious”.— Jung, Karaclii, (8/10). 

^Khan Abdul Qayjuim Khan, President, Muslim League said at 
Dacca : “Muslims were united to frustrate the designs of India to dis¬ 
integrate Pakistan. If India persisted in its designs, it would ‘cease to 
exist”.— Pakistan Times, Lahore, (9/10). 

Maulana Syed Arif-ull-ah Shah, the Chief of Jamiatul-ulemia- 
Islam Rawalpindi branch, said : “This time the war between India and 
Pakistan will be a decisive one. Pakistani youth are fully prepared to 
back Pakistan's brave soldiers and they are anxiously waiting for the 
declaration of ‘Jehad’”.— Jang, Karachi, (13/10), 

Major General (Rtd.) Mohd. Akbar Khan, Secretary, People’s 
Guard of Pakistan Peoples Party said : “If there is a war between 
India and Pakistan, we will crush her and Pakistan will be victorious”. 
— Imroze, Lahore, (11/10). 

Reproduced various posters appearing in Karachi at house-walls, 
shops and other public places, which read : “Unite to save Pakistan 
Be Muslim Be Victorious”.— Mashriq, Karachi, (3/10). 

In his address to the nation, President Yahya Khan said : “The 
feverish military preparations by India could lead to launching a war 
of aggression against Pakistan at short notice. Your valiant armed 
forces are fully prepared to defend and protect every inch of the sacred 
soil of Pakistan”. Reported reactions of political leaders to President. 
Yahya’s broadcast which read : 

(1) I.*eaders of the country (should j sink differences and stand 
united to crush the Indian aggression which is tiying to rear its ugly 
head once again”. Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan President, Pakistan 
Muslim League (Qayyum Group), 

(2) Be ready to face the grave danger posed to our existence once 
again. Mahmood Azam Farooqi MNA-elect (Jamati-i-Islami). 
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(3) The nation should be ready to crush India. S|^diq Hussain 
Ameer, Jamaat-i-Islami, Karachi. 

(4) The nation was united like;a solid rock to crush Indian aggres¬ 
sion. We must be ready to teach her (India) a final lesson. Musheer 
Ahmed Pesh Iman, Joint Secretary-General Tehriq-i-Islaqual.— Dawan, 
Karachi, (13/10). 

Pakistan People’s Party, Jamaat-i-Islami, Jamiat-i-Ulama-e-Islam, 
Pakistan Muslim League (different factions), Tehrik-e-Islaqual and 
many political parties in Pakistan generally known for their anti-Indian 
attitude propagated that. 

‘Jehad’ Religious war waged by Muslims against non-Muslims. 

But our Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi inspite of all provoca¬ 
tion from the other side said to the people of the world in her recent 
tour abroad that India is not concerned with the internal affairs of 
Pakistan but it is surely the concern of India to save the suffering 
communities of any part of the world, particularly her next door neigh¬ 
bours. She appealed to the world to realise the reality but China and 
and U. S. and their allies refused to accept the naked fact in its proper 
perspective. 

The posure of U. S. (jovernment even hurt the Americans like 
Kennedy and American Press. Even the academic world voiced 
against U. S. Policy which is ventilated from the following letter pub¬ 
lished in the Statesman, Calcutta—“As specialists in South Asian studies 
at the University of California, Berkeley, we are profoundly disturbed 
by U. S. Government policy concerning the current conflict in South 
Asia. We are particularly dismayed by the Administration failure to 
relate recent events to the continued campaign of suppression since 
March 25 by the Pakistan Government against the people of East Ben¬ 
gal and their elected representatives. 

Administration’s statements that a political solution of Bangla¬ 
desh issue in the offing and that it was sabotaged by the Government of 
India are not warranted by available evidence. Indeed the following 
facts support the opposite conclusion : (1) recent continued atrocities 
against unarmed villagers in the vicinity of Dacca which have been 
reported by Western journalists: (2) the farcical, uncontested 
“elections’’ to the National Assembly conducted last month by the 
Pakistani Government: and (3) the continued imprisonment of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and refusal to negotiate with him as the acknowledged 
leader of the Bangladesh movement and the East Bengal people. 'These 
facts challenge the Administration's view of the situation. Additionally, 
public statements of the Bangladesh leaders, both in India and abroad, 
clearly indicate that a political settlement on terms acl^eptable to them 
was not in sight. 
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American policy, no matter how it is rationalized in terms of an 
attempt to exercise a restraining influence on Pakistani Government, 
has in effect clearly served the interests of the military regime in 
Pakistan. It permitted the massive use of force by the Pakistani 
Government while denying the legitimate right of selfdefence to the 
Bengalee people. The Administration’s concurrence in the continued 
shipment of military equipment to Pakistan until November, 1971, and 
its failure to criticize publicly the brutal repressive actions of the 
Pakistani Army in East Bengal belie professions of neutrality and have 
undermined the U.S. Government’s credibility in India. In the face of 
this, it is not possible for the Indian Government to rely on the Adminis¬ 
tration’s professed efforts to secure a political solution. The most 
unfortunate effect of the Administration’s policies and actions is that it 
has prevented the U.S. from playing a constructive role in the present 
conflict contributing to the resolution of these tragic events. Our 
partisanship has been not only unwise, indbed, immoral, but contrary to 
U.S. national interests. The Administration’s actions have estranged 
from us the people of Bangladesh with a population of 75 millions. 

Even at this late date, we urge the President to reconsider our 
present policies in South Asia to take into consideration the vastly 
changed circumstances in the sub-continent. Bangladesh is a reality 
and will have to be recognized as such if Americian policy in this 
region is to be realistic and effective. Only in this way we will be able to 
implement our professions of humanitarian concern.—Yours, etc., 
GERALD D. BERREMAN, KENNETH BRYANT, BELLE L. COLE, 
ROBERT H. COLE, ROBERT P. GOLDMAN, ALICE S.” 

Here we lend few points from the editorial of the Statesman about 
the struggle of Mukti Bahini before war. They have said that Indian 
Army commanders in the eastern sector have paid tribute to the 
important role the Mukti Bahini played in the fortnight’s war to make 
Bangladesh free. But still more significant is General Niazi’s admission 
that the Indian Army had an advantage over his forces in the “consider¬ 
able help" provided by the Mukti Bahini Whether absence of such 
help would have affected the final outcome is not relevant at the 
moment; that the help was a considerable advantage is indisputable. 
Perhaps even more important was the Mukti Bahiini’s contribution 
during the preceding nine months. The immediate impact of the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict and its outcome should not obscure the fact that an 
armed struggle for the liberation of Bangladesh began immediately 
after the Pakistani forces cracked down on the unarm^ millions of 
East Bengal on March 25. The struggle coalescel with the final Indian 
response to the Pakistani aerial attacks on December 3. However 
decisive this response^ the struggle in its <mtjrety must still be viewed 
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as one waged by the people of Bangladesh spearheaded by the Mukti 
Bahini. 

The leadership was provided by some young officers of tlie former 
East Bengal Regiment who revolted against the Pakisffini regime 
immediately after the March crackdown; a number of others were able 
to join them later; and they all had the benefit of Colonel Osmani's 
overall guidance. The Mukti Bahini became a force in four months, by 
July, with which the Pakistani military administration was finding it 
extremely difficult to cope, while guerrillas, operating from within the 
civil population, harassed the occupation forces, trained commando 
groups operating from border bases inflicted increasingly heavy 
casualties on the enemy. 

Even at this stage Indian assistance to the Mukti Bahini was 
minimal; in fact, it fought mainly with arms which the EBR and EPR 
units had carried away with them or which had been captured in 
ambushes on Pakistani conVoys and patrols. Throughout August and 
September the Mukti Bahini operation rapidly increased in frequency 
and scale the Pakistani administration was particularly demoralized by 
widespread sabotage. By October the Mukti Bahini had liberated 
substantial areas and grown into a large and disciplined force of 
regulars and irregulars ; it was also better equipped. Instead of continu¬ 
ing to rely exclusively on guerrilla and commando operations, it now 
engaged Pakistani units in some positional fighting as well. This trend 
was intensified in November; and then came the full-scale war on 
December 3. 

Thousands of young men, including many students, developed into 
highly effective fighters. Their motivation and courage impressed all 
who saw them in action; they had lost so much and seen death and 
suffering on such a scale that to them life had no meaning except in 
freedom. For all this, of course, much of the credit goes to their 
commanders, mostly former officers of the East Bengal Regiment. They 
planned, led and fought brilliantly, but still more impressive were the 
qualities they developed in circumstances so utterly different from those 
in which a conventional Army usually fights. It is these qualities that 
earned them the total loyality and respect of not only the men under 
their command but also the civilian population in the areas of their 
operation. 

Now India with the help of Mukti Bahini has ended the war. It 
was a war to free suffering humanity. In this war P^istan has- 
cracked down, and which resulted the fail of Yahya Khan? The War on 
behalf of Bangladesh has been won. Whether the world recognizes her 
or not, Bangladesh is now an independent country. The ten million 
refugees who took shelter in India are returning to their homes as a 
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free and democratic people, and as they do so the whole remarkable 
episode, and in particular the attitude shown by the peoples of the 
world, must be scrutinized. On the eve of his Presidential acclamation, 
Z. A. Bhutto, the present President of Pakistan has in his usual techni¬ 
que announced his desire once again to crush India. Our Prime 
Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi addressing a public meeting on December 
24,1971, replied to Mr. Bhutto befittingly, she said, 

“One war has just ended but I do not know if peace has come. 
The country has to be vigilant.” Agreeing with Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, December, 26, let us recall that the clue to this significant 
statement is to be found in her unequivocal warning to foreign powers 
against interference in India’s affairs. Such interference, though 
tolerated in the past, will not be tolerated now ; those foreign powers 
who have so long regarded India as amenable to their pressure must not 
be guided by their previous experience in dealing with a new, resurgent 
India. This country has won a “spectacular victory” in the recent con¬ 
flict ; it has provoked “jealousy in some quarters” and there are 
possibilities of fresh dangers arising out of that “jealousy”. For obvious 
reasons the Prime Minister did not name the powers whose “jealousy” is 
now a potential danger to this country. But she gave sufficient hints 
when she said that the outcome of the war “had upset the calculations of 
some big powers”. The disintegration of Pakistan and the emergence of 
a new State—a secular. Socialist Republic—have radically altered the 
political pattern in this sub-continent. This new pattern is not to the 
liking of “some Big Powers” and it is not altogether unlikely that they 
will even now seek to restore the status quo. Therein, lies fresh danger 
for India. It is about this danger that the Prime Minister called for the 
people’s vigilance. 

It is quite in keeping with Mr. Bhutto’s character that he should live 
in a world created by his own fancy. He continues to speak of “one 
Pakistan” in which the east and the west would be united in a loose 
federation. But the realities of life are inexorable : it is through a dia¬ 
logue with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman—who was a mere “traitor” yester¬ 
day—that Pakistan’s new dictator is now trying to woo “East Pakistan.” 
The results of the dialogue which began on Thursday, December 23, 
are ofcourse, not in doubt. Even Mr. Bhutto knows that the breach is 
irrepairable. “For all I know”, he is reported to have told some foreign 
diplomats, “he (Sheikh Mujibur) might tell me to go to hell”. We are 
sure the Sheikh’s reply to Mr. Bhutto’s overtures will convey this mean¬ 
ing in polite language. 

Mr. Bhutto is not alone in indulging in the* fantastic hope that 
Bangladesh will now freely W'alk into Islamabad’s cage. The U.S. 
Secretary ot State* Mr. WUliam. Rogers, stated with emphasis on Friday 
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This is biography of Jogidas Khuman, an outlaw of Bhavriagar 
State ill Saurashtra region of Gujarat, during the ninteenth century. 
It is in the form of anecdotes and incidents collected by the author, 
Jhaverchand Meghani, from various sources during his research in the 
folk literature of Saurashtra. 

It is a story of a human being, enraged by injustice, his integrity, 
vengeance, honesty and cruelty, strict codes of conduct he followed and 
slips he made, remorses, almost unbearable grief and hardships he 
endured and inspite of which the humanness he dearly .^preserved. His 
unique relationship with his enemy has become a legend and even 
utterence of his name draws respect from common men, even today, in 
that port of the country. Climax of his career is untqldjn the story. 
He never attacked the villages of neighbouring kingdoms or states and 
to this end he specialised in a detailed knowledge of the border of 
Bhavnagar state.' During a dispute between the states of Bhavnagar 
and Baroda while he was an outlaw, both the parties agreed to appoint 
him as an arbitrator. His decision was in favour of the state of Bhav¬ 
nagar, his arch-enemy. 

This is a translation of the story pom o^e of the three volumes of 
*Sorathi Baharvatiya* (The Outlaws of Saurashtra) by the author in 
which he has dealt with about a dozen of them. He simply unfolds the 
i>ioty without trying to glorify or to condemn* The translation from 

Gujarati to English was done by Shri Vinod Meghani. 

• 

Farewell to Navali 


‘My grandfather Samat |Chuman let htis sons' and brothers be 
massacred to recover the kingdom of Kundala, to destroy the devilish 
tribe of Khasias and to recapture the castles * like Mitiala's. Now 





I'l/' ' 

i Vs, 1?hakbr Atofehai’ i^rQ): us 

of Kun^ala. 


■ >■:' 




the old . . . . 

■'rj' 

aSfe hlr^d^ wagging their tails In ftbit of thie king.’ ^ 

‘What do you mean ?’ ^ ' »' 

Each of them tried to .gwpib:s|K. towns but ,tho king 
|btai annihilation unless they accei^t^ jbia tern^s^^ 

I n. .^wTiat ^efe the ferhw ?’ , 

i: possession of oiie town to each. In I’est ^Lth^ townie, 

'■‘’'dHwvnagar State would collect three fourth of-th^revertljit.'’'^'' ‘ 

‘I see. A superb statesmanship on the part of the king, no doubt. 
Who swallowed the bait ?’ 

‘All the eight have accepted.' 

‘Pita, Veera, Sura, Luna.... all of them accepted ! Glot frightened 
of the guns!’ 

‘Life is dear to everyone, Apa. It is futile to tackle a state like 
Bhavnagar. The king has asked you to agree to the same terms.... 
otherwise_' 


‘Otherwise ?' 

‘He would blow j'^ou out. The clan of Khumans would be banished. 
Do not rely on your brothers any more. On what strength would you 
fight ?’ 

‘On what strength, indeed ! I shall fight back on the strength of 
my three sons. Bhoj has cracked up. The brothers have turned 
cowards. Never mind. "God has given sons. They are not mere 
decoration. We shall kill and get killed. Before that, we shall turn 
the eighteen hundred towns of Bhavnagar State into a barren land. 
The king will see the spears of Khumans even in his bowl of rice and 
milk. Come on, sons, let us go, Gela, Bhan, Apa.’® 

Three sons and the aged father saddled horses and trotted away. 
The third son suddenly stopped in the shallow waters of Navli river. 
The old man called out. 

‘Apa, son, what is the halt for ?’ 

‘It’s nothing, father. I took a pledge not to drink the water from 
Navali till we recaptured Kundla.’ 

It was 1875. British had just advanced into Saufashtra. 


1. pet name of the then king of Bhsynagar. 

2. A prefix to a name to Indicate reapect. 

t. I*et name of Jogldae, ^e hero of thla tkle. 
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Muajayar AfontStKa 

The town of Pifad is surrounded thick woods. Iii^ide the 
woods, under the cooling shadows of four ageold tamarind tre^, there 
iS a tomb of Dhanantafsha Pir.^ Every evening Iburning incense [smoked 
into a sweet smell, a smell intense that even a heathen would think of 
God. On one such evening, the old Muslim priest Munjavar Muradsha 
was sprinkling the incense on the fire. A gentle breeze danced/ in with 
faint wavelets of the chants of Hindu prayers from the direction of the 
town. A divine atmosphere reigned. All of a sudden, a shot was heard, 
clouds of smoke curled upwards from over the trees and a peacock flew 
up in the sky, screaming shrilly. It soon floated and glided towards 
earth as if there was no energy left to keep in the air. Within seconds 
it came down like a sack and landed in the lap of the priest. The 
priest, with long white hairs, a white beard and thick white eyebrows 
and eyela^es in a long green robe with a rosaiy in his hands, was 
shocked into senselessness. Soon his green robe turned purple as the 
blood gushed from the lush body of the peacock. Gently he pressed the 
dying bird to his chest and petted the long graceful neck of the divine 
bird breathing its last. His heart wept as the blood continued flooding-, 
He began to talk to the bird in a desperate voice. 

‘Oh, Motia, what has happened ? Who is this heir of a'satan who 
has hurt my dearest one ? Motia ! Motia ! Motia !' A noise from the 
woods stopped him and soon a voice boomed. 

‘Hey, you, son of God, put that bird down.’ With that rushed in a 
Sandhi® a gun swinging in one hand, a flaming wick in* the other, pant¬ 
ing, murder in his eyes. He shouted again. 

‘Put that peacock down.’ 

‘You devil! You murdered this peacock of mine ! You shot at this 

bird carrier of Dhananlarsha Pir! You hunted in this divine place I 
You beast t’ The priest raged. 

‘Oh, come on, make it snappy and put the bird down or I shall beat 
daylights out of you !’ 

|You devil! You killed the peacock in this sacred place!’ 

‘Don’t be stupid. Pir does not keep peacocks. It is a jungle bird. 
We are hungry and I killed it. Don’t moan as if I have killed your son. 
Put it down.’ 

Without waiting, the man started pulling the bird by its neck from 
the priest’s lap. Two eyes started at the priest with a final plea for life. 
He tried to hold on to the bird as gently as possible but the hunter 

4. Highly respected .Muslim saints. 

0. A tribe of warriors by profession. 
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snatched it away by its neck and walked off with the deSd bird. 

‘Dhanantarsha! Pir Dhanatarsha! Saint Dhanantarsha!’ The 
crying priest fell on his kn^ in front of the tomb. As the soft rays of 
the vanishing sun filtering through the green leaves bathed the priest 
and the tomb in darkening daylight, dense, white and mushroom* shaped- 
clouds of smoke reached out to every leaf of the surrounding trees. The 
stones ^ook as Muradsha wept and sobbed. A white cloth, covering 
the tomb of the saint fluttered slightly with a sudden gust of breeze, as 
if, underneath, the Pir’s body had breathed once again. Eyes filled 
• with tears, Muradsha cursed. 

‘O fir, my heart cries out and curses the heathen, who has sliced and 
eaten your pet on this divine evening of the sacred month of Ramzan. 
If the spears of Khumans do not find the bellies of those who have eaten 
the bird, Muradsha is not a true priest, you are a fake and there is no 
Almighty in the heaven!’ 

He banged his two hands, palms down, on the tombstone.* Ten 
fingernails popped out and fell on the stone, blood streaking down the 
tomb. Fifty sandhis stood in the woods watching the sickening spec¬ 
tacle. It was a sad evening. As the darkness rolled in, the dazed 
priest sat still on his knees as if in a trance. Soon, the forest glowed, as 
if, thousands of torches had. mysteriously lit up the atmosphere. A loom 
of light, like that of a divine caravan, appeared and vanished. Once 
again, the forest was wrapped up in the dark. 

‘There are scores of these Fakirs. They have a habit of crying and 
wailing on the slightest pretext. Don’t you believe him.’ Sandhis 
talked and laughed trying to reassure one another. 

‘Yes, come on, roast it fast. It is a long journey.’ 

Hungry warriors, all except one, ate their meals. They were the 
soldiers in the service of Bhavnagar State. The man in command was 
Ismail Sandhi. The king of Bhavnagar had, true to his words, taken 
over the properties of Khumans and had established a military post on 
the bank of Navali. Khumans had turned into outlaws against the 
State. Ismail, a g^ant man, was a loyal servant of the State and the 
company was on its way to Bhavnagar to collect their long due wages. 
It was in the month of Ramzan when all devout Muslims fast during 
the day and eat only once at night during the whole month. The 
soldiers had stopped at Fifad for the night. The incident is recorded as 
having happened on'that evening. 

In the early hours next day, they resumed the journey. Uneasy 
Ismail pondered over the words of the priest, but according to all avail¬ 
able intelligence, the outlaws could not be in the vicinity and fie brushed 
off his uneasiness. Instead, he thought, with a pride, of the scare he 
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had inducecf among the outlaws. The company entered a narrow 
passage and Uie sun rose in the east They were suddenly confronted 
with another sun, a smaller one but much more dazzling. There were 
one hundred spears of Khumans flashing against the first ray of the 
dawn. Some one recognised and shouted. 

Tsmail, Kathis are coming!’ 

'Don’t talk nonsense.’ 

'See for yourself.' 

‘Never mind. We have fiftyone guns. Light your wicks.' 

In a split second, there were fiftyone sparks as the pieces of iron 
struck against the whitestones. 

'Fire.' Immediately all the guns were set against giant shoulders. 
Each took an aim. Outlaws scattered themselves. Some unsaddled 
and sought shelter behind their horses. But, as the flaming wicks 
touched the guns, the explosives murmurred and hissed. Not a single 
gun’fired. The morning dew had affected the guns and none had 
thought of that before. Shrewd Kathis deduced the happenings and 
;atf'cl t)ii. Spoars hunjf impalienl in Ihcir hands. It looked as if one 
hundred circling flames were clo.sing in fast. Sandhis fled. Kathis 
made a smart move. Their leader shouted to his men. 

‘Hey, fellows, see that the enemy does not hide in the dry well 
over there !' It was a call of calculated volume, meant to be overheard 
by Sandhis. They took the bait. All fiftyone jumped into the dry well. 
E’rom down inside, again they tried to fire but again the guns only 
hissed. Kathis massacred them with spears and swords. At the end, 
one man rose from among the fifty corpses. 

‘How did you manage to live !’ Kathi leader exclaimed. 

‘Not only alive, Joga Khuman, I am unhurt as well!' 

The outlaw stared at the miracle.' The man continued. 

‘Jogidas Khuman, I admire you for your bravery, but do not 
forget that these fifty died mainly because of the curse of Muradsha. 
Destiny had already written death to all who ate the divine bird. I did 
not eat.’ 

‘Where is Muradsha ?’ 

Tn the woods off Pifad, at the tomb of Dhanantarsha. Undo your 
ego and bow down at his feet' 

The outlaw’s face carried a halo for the virtue of never having even 
thought of another woman. His lungs breathed murder of the enemies. 
His eyes were always red radiating the passion for revenge. At the 
same time, the same eyes shone with his honesty and sincerity. Symbo¬ 
lic of his grim determination, his high eyebrows remained perpetually 
knitted into multiple creases extending over the broad forehead. 
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He thought for a moment and then turned his horse. Kathls 
followed. The priest sat sadly near the tomb, nailless. His pets— 
doves and squirrels—played around him. The outlaw fell at his feet. 
A dog licked his feet. Muradsha put both his palms on his head ^nd 
blessed. 

‘Son, Jogidas, Pir Dhanantarsha shall protect you.” 

farK'>.v,.. , 

TTie Nel 

Thakor Vajesang* was mourning the death of his right hand man, 
the minister, Anandji Divan, killed in action against the outlaws. 

‘Don’t IVcl so sad, Sire.' Somc-one Iriccl to comfort him. ‘After all 
Anandiji Divan belonged to the state and he made himself useful at the 
right moment.’ 

‘Describe the action fully.’ The king commanded. 

‘Sire, Anandjibhai was busy completing the rites after his father’s 
death. A large number of guests were present when he was informed 
of the outlaws’ attack on Bhangala. He pursued them from Bhanagla 
and trapped the scoundrels. The battlefield was Harkhavadar. Two 
of your men knew how to pay back in kind. Anandji was one of the two. 
The others Sayyad Bago. Both slayed Kathis as if they were harvesting 
a ripe crop. Atlast, Anandji Divan fell at the hands of Champa Khuman, 
newphew of Jogidas. Sayyad has thirtytwo wounds in all his body. 
Khumans fled after these two fell.’ 

‘Oh, God, b,e ,it so if you -wish. Three villages are given to the 
family of Anandji Divan and will remain theirs till the sun and the 
moon shine.’ 

‘What about Sayyad V The king continued after a moment ot 
silence. 

‘He is in bed, Sire. We carried some silken threads to stitch his 
wounds but he would not listen. He wanted to be stitched by guts 
instead. The whole body is sliced open but Arab did not utter a word 
till he was stitched up. All the time, the dead body of Divan lay near 
by.’ 

‘Bravo to his mother.’ 

Arabs, nobles and all the courtiers blushed. Their loyal blood was 
rushing inside the veins to tear open the skin and flow at the feet of this 
worthy master. At this time, the announcement came. 

‘Sire, Jibhai Raghavji Divan has arrived.’ 

The warrior appeared. A knife in golden sheath hung on h» waist. 

6. icing' of Bha-vnagar at the time. 
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A shield was held around his neck. In one hand he held a spear and in 
“•the other armpit, a sword. Arrival of this charming and handsome 
man brought a new life in the rourt. The king stood up and both 
embraced with great affection. 

‘J-ibhai, I hope you have made it fool proof.’ The king asked after 
both had settled down comfortably. 

‘By the grace of Your Highness, I have. I have spread the net 
long and wide. Ace Sandhi marksman are guarding the posts at 
Kundla, Rajula, Dungar, Ambardi, Mitiala and so on. Not even a 
Khuman child would pass unnoticed.’ 

‘Good of you, Jibhai. My heart is constantly fluttering since the 
death of Anandjibhai. Do you have any news of Jogidas ?' 

‘He would be trapped in my net from wherever he may be. There 
is nothing to worry about. He won’t last long now.’ 

‘True, after all, how far would the thief go !’ A noble added. 

'Wh^re would he go ? Son, did you ask that ? Look here, son, he 
will be sheltered here !’ A cry went up from a corner of the court. 
Startled, the king lool-jed at the man. The court froze at such an insol¬ 
ence. Again, the priest in white hairs, beard and moustache, eyebrows 
and eyelashes, all white, sharp narrow eyes and long gi’een robe and a 
rosaty in his hands, shouted. 

‘Look here ! He would stay here ! Under my protection !’ 

‘Calamity!’ The king panicked, ‘The priest has decided to shelter 
Jogidas!’ 

Instantly he spoke to the priest, soothingly. , 

‘Sanyi,^ Moulavi,® please do not be angry. Do not feel offended. 
At times it does happen. The world is like that.’ 

‘Thakor,’ the teethless mouth spoke out with great agony,’ why 
shouldn’t I feel offended ! A rare mia^ like Jogidas is being called a 
thief. As if that is not enough of an insult, your courtiers let loose 
their tongues in this fashion ! King! It is not humiliating to Jogidas ! 
It compromises the dignity of your court!’ 

‘Your Holiness speaks rightly. The pettyminded men tried to run 
down. Jogidas to please me. They do not know me. To me, he is 
bravest of all men. It is quite understandable that he is displeased 
because we have confiscated his property. Please do not, be angry.’ 

There is k place, even today,, near Gangajalia lake in Vadva at 
Bhavnagar, named after Muradsha. 

Well Recognised, Sire I 

‘Father, a terrible news, has just come in.’ Wandering in the 

7-S. A way of addrefffling MusHai saints or inlests. 
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forests, once, the outlaw spoke to his father. 

'What is it, Apa V 

'Prince Dadbha, the king’s son is dead/ 

'My God ! To lose a son like Dadbha must be unbearable to the king. 
How did it happen ?’ * 

*I heard this myself in the streets of Bhavnagur. He was called 
from Shihor to worship the ocean on the day of Vijaya Dashmi. While 
returning, he suffered from a splitting headache and by the time he 
reached Shihor, lost his speech and died.’ 

‘Terrible, really terrible!’ 

'How do I describe, father ? People of Shihor and Bhavnagar are 
weeping and sobbing unashamedly in the streets. Every family feels 
as if they have lost a son of their own.’ 

‘Apa, son, this brings mourning to us too. We shall bathe.’ 

According to the custom, all the outlaws dipped their bodies in the 
river to mourn the death, not of a relative or a friend as the ’tradition 
demands, but that of a noblehearted foe. Afterwards, Jogidas hesitantly 
approached his father. 

'Father, I wish to say something.' 

‘Speak up, son.’ 

‘Is it not our duty to go to the king personally to express our grief 
according to tradition ?’ 

With a slight trace of a smile on his face, the old man got entangled 
in thousand thoughts. Should they go face to face with the king against 
whom they had swoi n a war to finish V Will lu*. id flu'tn alive aller die 
way they had killed his men ? Would the king, in their pursuit with 
an army of thousands let them return to safety ? But Jogidas was 
God’s man. He had felt that they should go. He would not displease 
Jogidas. « 

‘Alright, son. One of us can go incognito. Once we enter the 
palace campus, I, have no fear from the king himself, but if someone 
spots us before, there would be a bloodshed, because his henchmen 
would not understand that we had gone to mourn and not to fight. 
When the crowd of mourners from Kundla starts for Shihor to console 
the king in person, you too join them.’ 

Jogidas joined the crowd unobserved. With the head covered up 
there was little risk of recognition in the crowd of five hundred. Near 
the entrance of the palace, all sat down and started sobbing loudly 
according to the custom. Similarly, as per custom, the king approached 
each one, thanked him personally for sharing his grief and^ requested 
him to stop weeping. As he approached Jogidas, he spoke. 

‘Calm down, Jogidas Khuman. Do not weep lease.’ 
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With the yords 'Jogidad l^un^n^ the whc^ gatherftig ahinhed 
into inaction for a moment, each looked 'at' the oth^. Soon 

«pandemonium prevailed. With nov^ ^^her time lost, the ^ord$ 
flashed. The outlaw* calnily imcoy®^ * his head and revealed tiis 
brilliant face, shining, with intense devotion, nobility and Integrity. 
He muttered. . 

‘Well recognised, Sire.’. 

‘How can I mistake you, Jogidas! Your voice is not unknown. 
If I can make out your challenging voice from among five hundred 
warriors, it will be a shame on me if I do not recognise your sincere 
sobbing voice.' 

'Outlaw!’ ‘OUTLAW!’ ‘OUTLAW!’ Everyone shouted. Fear¬ 
ing that the outlaw would kill the king in an instant, all kept their 
hand on their swords. At that moment the king raised his hand and 
spoke. 

‘Rajput warriors, today Jogidas has not come here to fence. I have 
lost a son. ’ He has risked his life to express his grief. He has come not 
to share my possessions but to share the sorrow.’ His voice was 
choked with emotiOi^s. Tears formed a thick film on Jogidas’s pupils. 
The men, sliding back their swords in the scabbards saw and heard 
something they had never l)efore. The king told the outlaw. 

‘Jogidas, have you no fear.’ 

‘Sire, I would not have come had I been afraid.’ 

The king made him stay for dinner with other guests. Then, 
Jogidas bade farewell and walked away. Masses were grinding in the 
market area of Shihor town to see the face of an outlaw.. Those who 
had never seen him before had imagined a face like that of a monster. 
Now, they drank the beauty of the pious and saintly outlaw to their 
heart’s content. Was this the same man, for a moment they could not 
believe, who cut off the farmers’ heads and hung them on theii- own 
plough! Could he, then tie the headless bodies to the tails of their 
bullocks and drive them towards the town to terrorise the population ? 
Was this the man who had made farming impossible and the earth 
barren I At that moment they could not^believe it. 

Without raising his eyelids, the outlaw walked past thousands of 
people, like a meditating saint, looking ^own as if there, was more to 
see in the mother ear^ than in the outside world. Ov«trwhelmed, the 
ilUterate womenfolk spoke to each other reassuringly. 

‘Trueiy, he is the reincarnation of Lakshman.’ 

f '* 

RehtcaKaatioii 

Two persons were heard conversing thus, . 
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‘Do you know the reason ?’ 

‘Reason of what ?’ 

‘Whenever Jogidas sits on the Chora,* he always keeps his back 
towards the open and always keeps his head covered. Why V 

‘Why?' . : 'L 

‘Do you remember the incident in Ramayana ? After* Sita was 
kidnapped, Rama and Lakshman were trying to find the tracks. On the 
way, they found some ornaments and clothes. Rama showed them to 
Lakshman and asked if they were Sita's belongings. Do you know 
what Lakshman said in reply ?’ 

‘What did he say ?’ 

‘He said, “Elder brother, I do not know to whom these necklaces, 
earnings and banglo.s belong to, but I am certain these Jhanihars'® were 
worn by my sister-in-law. I have seen them every morning when I 
used to bow at her feet.” Jogidas is considered to be reincarnation of 
this younger brother Lakshman. He simply dare not sit^ facing the 
open from where his face can be seen. He had very trying experiences 
recently, and since then he is very cautious.’ 

‘What experiences V 

‘Once Jogidas and I were riding towards Babariadhar. On the way, 
we had to cross the shallow stream of Navlakha. Reflections and 
refractions of the sun in the water looked as if the water was plastered 
with brilliant multicoloured crystals. In knee-deep water, there stood 
a woman. She could not have been more than eighteen. What a 
beauty! One would fear that the grace might soon melt away and 
start flowing with the water. Anyone would have missed a heartbeat, 
but not Jogidas. He was completely as ease as if the rocks and the 
woman meant the same to him. As we plunged into the stream, all of a 
sudden, the woman grabbed the reins of his horse. The horse jerked 
hard with all its strength, but she held on to it like a leech. Taken by 
surprise, Jogidas was embarassed. He begged. 

‘Oh! Sister, .my dear daughter, let go the reins. You may get 

hurt.' f ' ( ’ , i Jii 

‘No! I won’t leave you today, Jogidas!’ 

‘Tell me what do you want, daughter ? Is anyone troubling you ? 
Is your husband a tyrant ? What is it ? Let go the reins, stand a 
little farther and talk to me. I promise I won't move an inch till I see 
you happy.’ 

9. A Bhdtered public platform in every village or town where people gather in 

the evenings to pass time. ** 

10. Ornaments worn on the feet. 
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1 won’t let you go today, Jogidas! t have been looking fdr you a 
long time!’ 

‘Who are you V 

‘1 2 un the daughter of a carpenter and unmarried.’ 

‘Why ? Does not your father earn enough to get you married ? I 
shall pay all the expenses. To me, you are also my daughter, just like 
my own Kamari.’ 

‘Jogidas Khuman, do not break my heart! I have been wandering 
in the forests to give myself away to you, heart, soul and body! Look 
here ! Jogidas, look at my dry hairs. I have taken a pledge to keep 
them dry till I met you. Today, I have....' 

‘Shut up! Get going now ! You are another Kamari as far as I 
am concerned.’ ' ' 

Having said so, he poked the blunt end of the spear on her arm and 
drove the horse onwards with a great speed. . He never looked back. 
In the evening, saying his rosary to the setting sun, he was heard 
murmurring, his eye^s closed. 

‘0 Father in the heavens, I did not know that my manliness 
generated such sinly desires in others, I do not have courage to 
disfigue this face of mine with slashes of my sword, but from today, be 
my witness and see that I should never look at a woman even 
accidentally.’ 

The other incident was worse. One day, it so happened that he 
could not keep his word. One evening, womenfolk of a village were 
digging the sand on the bank of a river to find some water. The copper 
utensils shone red and bright. The flow of the river, sparkling spotless 
dazzling in the sun and delicate maidens carrying the pots—the scene 
would have been a feast to any eye—made him forget the pledge. He 
stopped and started at the sight. He dreamt of the days when his 
womenfolk-too would be .sitting on the bank of a river, just like this, 
happy and prosperous. 

Once at the base, the fact that he had broken his pledge hit him 
like a ton of bricks. At night when all were fast asleep, he got up 
quietly, took some powdered red chillies and stuffed it in his own eyes, 
put a bandage round th«n and went to sleep. In the morning, the 
had swollen up. The brothers were shocked. ' 

‘Jogidas! This is but horrifying! What has happened !’ 

‘It is nothing to worry about, really. There were some last traces 
of poison in them. The chilly ppwder has absorbed the last drop.’ 

Such a man of, words! He sits with his back towards open to 
avoid such recutrences! 
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Fatfacr’s Dealk 


At the time two persons talked about the reincarnation, the outlaws 
had taken a moment off to celebrate Holi and were throwing toloured 
water on each other in the traditional manner. At that time, a 
messenger arrived with crestfallen face. 

‘Father died at Ghugharala.’ 

‘Father died ! But he was in perfect health !' 

‘He was killed in action against the state troops.' 

‘Was it a foul play ? Was he running away when they got him ?' 

‘No. He fought to the last. When the army surrounled the town, 
at first he was tempted to surrender. The anny too, it seems, had 
orders to fetch him alive, but Bhupat Barot shamed him. When on the 
verge of surrendering, Bhupat sang out, “0 Hada Khuman, son of Ala 
Khuman, you had attacked and razed the town of Shihor Hundreds of 
times, putting the king of Grohilwad to disgrace, and now would you 
surrender inspite of your weapons intact!" With such more rhymes 
he roused father. Father, at the age of one hundred and twelve rose 
like a youth of twenty and roared towards the troops. “Come on! 
Here is your death! Get him alive if you can!" Lonehanded he 
fought to justify his death and was killed by a frontal blow.' 

‘God is gracious!' Jogidas reacted.' At a matured age father died 
fighting! It should not be mourned! Such an end deserve 
celebration!' 

‘But Apa,' the messenger continued, ‘the soldiers cut off his head 
and took it away with them to Bhavnagar.' , 

A flame went up in his heart on hearing of such a fate of such a 
precious father, but it was not a moment to dispair. The young ones 
might have lost their heads. He shielded his own anguish and spoke. 

‘I see. So be it. The court of Bhavnagar did not have previlege 
to see him alive. Now, let them see the face of a lion atleast.'. 

The Celebration 

% 

The king's joy knew no bounds at the news of the death of Hada 
Khuman. His heart danced like a peacock in the rainy season, with a 
hope that now that the father was no more, the outlaws would 
rurrounder in giicf and dispair. The court was assembled to distribute 
awards to the brave men whp had performed the feM. Colourful 
costumes, swords and plates full of candysugar lay before the throne. 
It was a glorious morning. 

ttere was only ope man.preseiit in the court who was vpry much 
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* i^mbarassedl'to be there. He waS'liaiyie^ Meraiji&n Khuwian >of K^'fthkacjb., 
He had come to pay a courtesy call to the King, unaware of, the hews and 
had been trapped in the festivities. He was very unhappy. He was 
alone. He decided to foil to the occasion. 

‘Bring in the rewards.^ The king commanded. 

Huge plates carrying the awards were uncovered. Oiarans” sang 
out poems in praise of the king and his valiant warriors. At that 

moment, Meraman Khuman muttered. 

‘How fortunate you are, Hada Khuman! I am jealous of you! 

A splendid end!’ 

‘Why ? Meraman Khuman ! What are you talking about V 
‘Sire, I was talking of the glorious end of Hada Khuman.’ 

‘Glorious!’ 

‘What would you call it. Sire ? He was one hundred and twelve. 
Hands trembled and legs had swollen up. Eyesight had weakened. 
Every tissue of the body had loosened up. Were he to rot in the gaol 
of Bhavnagar statCf how would he have felt ? All the five sons would 
have had to give in to you just to save the old man from humiliation. 
If not, people all over the world would have said that the young sons 
were enjoying freedom when the old man rotted away in a dungeon. 
Now, they have nothing to worry about. Now, they can afford to raze 
the eighteen hundred at their leisure. In fact, this occasion should be 
celebrated by them, king, because now, the lions are out of the cage.' 

An ominous silence followed the words. 

‘Take these away.’ The king dispersed the court and covered up 
his head to mourn the death of Hada Khuman. 

Death Vindicated 

The king struggled to regain the grip over the situation. 

‘Meraman Khuman, tell me. What should I do ? By killing Hada 
Khuman I have lost a precious jewels 

‘It is true, Your Highness. If you want to remove the blemish go 
to Kundia and perform the death rites of the old man. Invite Bhan 
and Jogidas to take part injhe ceremony.' 

The king went to Kundia and started performing the death rites of 
his enemy. Invitations were sent out,to every nook and' corner of the 
State. Meraman Khuman was sent to invite the outlaws. 

On the appointed day, aa the brothers rode towards Kundia through 
the hills, Jogi<ias gently advised his younger brother. 

11. X tribe; iti» po«t«y W ♦ |^e«rio». 
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3han, do not get excited whatever may happen. Please, dear 
brother, hold your temper.’ 

As the brothers arrived at the palace, everyone stood up. Jpgidas 
inquired. 

'Where is the king V 

'He is performing Puja at the river.’ 

‘He has gone himself!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Both turned their horses towards the river and as they came close 
they saw the king. He had shaved off the moustache. 

‘Look at that, BhanJogidas spoke to his brother, ‘Father who 
died was yours and mine. Moustache has been shaved off by the king 
of Bhavnagar! This is our enemy. This is nobility. Could we shave 
off?’ . . 

The king was informed of their arrival. He looked up and smiled 
affectionately. 

'Get up, Sire, Let me finish the rest. You are a superhuman.’ 

'Jogidasbhai, Hada Khuman was your father and so he was mine 
too. You are away from home and I, being the eldest son, should see 
to this. It is quite natural. I am entitled to that previlege atleast of 
being an elder brother.’ 

‘As you wish, Sire.' Jogidas was overcome with emotions. 

After the ceremony, everyone saddled his horse and rode towards 
the town in silence. 

At the entrance to the town, Jogidas seperated from the group and 
Bhan followed. He wdshed the king. 

'So long. Sire.’ 

'Apabhai! But you must sta}'^ the night at the palace!’ 

'My apologies. Sire. I shall stay at Savar, across the river.’ 

‘But.’ 

Merman Khuman reminded the king. 

’Your Highness may remember that Jogidas has pledged not to 
touch the water of Navli. ’ 

’In that case, we too shall shift to Savar. ’ 

The order was executed. All the preparations were shifted tp Savar. 
In those days the death-feast of a wealthy Kathi consisted of sweetened 
porridge. Tlie king ordered best sweets for the deathfeast of Hada 
Khuman. 

Ne^t morning, the king called both the brothers for KasumbaJ^ 

’Call them and let us end this inimity. ’ 


12. A ctfamoBtal drink brewed from opium. 
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The bi^tjiers airived. 

The king began, 

'Listen Apabhai, let us check up the books of your grandfather Ala 
Khuman. Each brother used to get thirty thousand and Tam sure you 
do not demand any more than that' 

'No.' 

’Name your six towns. The choice is yours.’ 

'Kundla.' 

‘Apa, not Kundla, please.’ The king pleaded with a fallen face. *We 
had to sacrifice loo much to reagin Kundla. The guns had to pulled 
Irom as far back as Rajula. Forty bullocks died. In return I had to give 
away Savar. Ask for any other town.’ 

’Kundla is the first choice, Sire. Without Kundla, I cannot touch 
the waters of Navli.’ 

'Ask for seven instead of six, Apa. please do not be obstinate,' 

'^Yoiir Highness may give five instead of six, but 1 must have 
Kundla.'' 

'That is not possible, Apa.' 

In that case, goodbye.’ 

Both rode away, Bhan trembled with rage. lie wanted to kill or be 
killed. In the market of Navli, he could hold it no longer and ran 
.inmek slaslning his sword at the soldiers of the king. Jogidas ran after 
and held him in his arms. 

'Bhan ! Stop this ! Will you ! Sword should be used against a ^ord 
and not against the innocent ones !’ 

’Attention’! The king’s voice thundered in the tense air. ’No one 
is to answer the challenge. Let hundreds of us be killed today. Do not 
touch the outlaws.’ 

Look at that, Bhan ! This is (he king of Bhavnagar, our enemy ! 

The outlaws left unharmed. * 

(9) The Guest and the Host 

Jogidas was still reluctant. 

The charan repeated. 

T promise there won’t be a scratch on you.’ Then he turned to an 
urchin standing nearby and said. 

‘Hey, you, double up to my place and tell them to prepare a steam¬ 
ing meal and to milk the buffallows. I am going to ask thejking to hold 
on.' ' 

He walked away to talk to the king. The army waited outside the 
village. Enraged king sat restless on the elephant. From distance} 
Charan sang out. 
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Aye Vajesang, aye protector of Peiambh Islan^r youJiave so max^ 
guns that the earth is cracking up un^^ the burden, and the. heav&QS 
are echoeing their rumbles.' . * * , 

‘Be immortal, my king, where to at this time ?' 

‘Bhim Panchalia, I am out to get Jo^das.’ 

‘Jogldas! Your Highness! That is but impossible! At this 
moment he happens to be under my protection!' 

‘I do not care. Today, I am under an oath to unburden this 
mother earth of either Jogidas or myself.’ 

‘Father mine ! Jogidas is starving since three days and has stopped 
to have a bite with me. I beg of you that either you too join us or 
relax here till he has had a piece of loaf.' 

‘You sheltered my foe !’ 

‘Consider as .such if you wish. Sire, but I am sure, a son of a Hindu 
is not going to hurt me. Also, my guest is not a commonplace man. 
He shall not go hungry. There is sufficient time to tackle him later. 
You are omnipotent. Sire.’ 

The lung sank into a silence for few moments. His anger ebbed. 
One sentence of Charan could not entice any answer from him. ‘He 
shall not go hungiy.' 

‘Come down, Sire, I beg of you.’ Shrewd Charan played on the 
chance. 

‘Bhim Panchalia,’ The king smile suddenly and spoke, ‘as you wish. 
Today, you have not only fulfilled your own obligation to feed a hungry 
guest but also have behaved in keeping with the great tradition of a 
host, an ancient heritage of our State. I am breaking my pledge and 
.shall return. i>uiy of a Ik>31 is a greater virtue Ilian the sanctity of a 
pledge and will always be so,’ 

The king turned back. 

(10) The Queen of Bhavnagar 

The father was no more. The eldest brother Gela had also left for 
good. Age showed on .Jogidas. He was still on the move with eighty 
riders in his company. The coast between Mahuva and Jaffrabad 
shook as his horses patrolled the area round the clock. The ports lay 
idle as the pirate .sliip-s of Jogidas kept a constant vigil on the sca-routes 
Bombay. 

On a day like that, Jogidas attacked Vartej, looted the town and 
fled. The king happened to be in nearby Shihor at the time. ■ Infuriated, 
the king took a pledge there and then to either destroy Jogidhs or to die 
in action the very day. The troops tracked Jogidas from all poihts of 
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compass and the circle spiralled spialler eveiy moment All the roa<ls 
to escape were blocked. End of the outlaw r^ained a matter of hours 
at the most He attempted every smallest pathway and found them 
plugged by the messengers of death. As the trap closed in, he felt 
hopeless. .The dust clouding the skies by the movement of the king’s 
cavalry choked up his senses too. 

In such a dilemma, he passed by the village Bhandaria. A man 
.stood by the road and as they came closer, both recognised each other. 

‘Bhjim Panchalia! Am I in a dream or what!’ Jogidas wished 

him. 

'My good heavens ! It is really Jogidas Khuman ! My protector !’ 
The Charan could not contain the divine gift of poetry and sang out. 

‘Aye Jogidas, the king of Bhavnagar played the flute so melodious 
that numerous small kings were tamed by him as the snakes are 
charmed by a snakecharmer, but you turned out to be a unique snake, 
a divine one. He could not tempt you! Instead, (When he tYied) 
you blew off his cap by your fierce hissing!' 

'Bhim Panchalia, today, I am failing your poetry. This unique one 
is about to be trapped in the basket. So long then. I cannot halt 
today.’ 

Bhim ran and held the horse by the reins. 

‘You can’t leave simply like that, my protector ! If you wanted to 
avoid me, you should have chosen another path. Now you have to 
share a loaf with me.’ 

‘No. Please let me go. Today, it is beyond me.' 

‘What is the matter ?’ 

‘The king is on my heels. Every direction is blocked. He ia 
catching up very fast’ 

Ts that all ? I have seen many like him. The king will have to 
wait outside the village till Jogidas has had his bile. Do not worry, my 
protector, and get off the horse. I won’t let you go till you ate.' 

‘(jood hunting ?' 

‘CSIood ! For generation to come, children won’t be short of cash. 
Honeycomb without flies!’ 

‘Who is it ?’ 

‘Naniba, the queen of Bhavnagar.’ 

“Where to ?’ 

‘She is on her way to Dadva to sec,her brother. Both the princes 
are also with her and so is a box of ornaments. There are few escorts, 
of course.’ 

‘Let’s go. r^lame of Jogidas comes in handy at such times.’ 

Hagha. Cbavda wa* g Kathl, but a thief T>y profession. He had lost 
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one of his hands in lighting. Above conversation took place between 
him and an informant. The gang hid off the road through which the 
queen was to travel. It was nearing dusk. Horizons turned red as 
the sun dipped. Seizing the opportunity they attacked and killed most 
of the escorts as tlie carriage went on like a dancing Apsara. The rest 
either surrendered or fled. Ragha shouted to the queen to hand over 
the box of ornaments. 'Ihe queen asked in a trembling voice. 

‘Who are you, please ?’ 

‘We are from Jogidas’s gang.’ 

‘Oh ! That is impossible! Jogidas would never assault a woman.’ 

‘When starved, anyone would turn a cannibal. Throw the box.’ 

‘.Jogidas and Cannibal! Never! A Hon would never cat grass, 
even if starved I' 

‘Drop the box first! We shall discuss lions later on.’ 

At that very moment, hooves drummed and a thundering voice 
floated over the wind, 

‘Who is that ?’ 

‘Who is that ? Jogidas ? Come on, Jogidas. What a feast I’ 
The thief recognised the outlaw. 

‘Who are you ?’ 

‘Ragho Cavdo.’ 

‘Raghda. what are you upto in the dark ? Whom are you argu¬ 
ing with ?’ 

‘Come along, Apa Jogidas Khuman, hurry up. We share the booty, 
a boxful of ornaments.' 

‘Who is the prey ?’ 

‘The queen of your foe. For you, this is an ideal opportunity. 
Two princes are also in the company. Finish them up.’ 

‘Ragha,’ Jagidas laughed aloud,’ you are a Kathi, granted, but a 
thief, or you would not attempt to tempt Jogidas in this manner. My 
inimity is with the king and Naniba is as good as my sister. Over 
and above all that, she is a woman, and that too ^ stranded one. Gold 
worth crores of Rupees would be like beef to a Hindu and pork to a 
Mussalman. Ragha, have a little sense.’ 

‘As you like it, Jogidas. It is your fate that keeps you a pauper. 
Carry on. We are only too pleased not to share with you.’ 

‘Ragha, now I have got to see you on your way before I leave. I 
cannot leave the queen unprotected, can I ?’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘It means this. In the presence of Jogidas Khuman, If Ragha 
decides to touch her cart even, he shall break ypur only hand.’ 
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a see. % that case, let tis sdtie that first. Be pr^ared to 
meet mother earth.' 

wished it was that simple, Ha^a, because I am what my mother 
made me to be. I know one thing for sure. Your destiny is death. 
For God’s sake, be good enough to stop this childishness.’ 

But Ragha was in no mood to let off such a precious treasure. A 
skirmish broke out in the darkness. Finally, looking at the corpses of 
his men piling up, he ran away. The queen sat in the cart, still suspi¬ 
cious of tJic outlaw. Sho wondered if it would be like falling into fire 
from a frying pan. At that moment, Jogidas came and asked the 

driver. ‘Ask my sister if she wishes to proceed to Dadva or return to 
Bhavnagar. I shall reach her to safety. Assure her not to fear 
anymore.’ 

The queen heard the words like pearls falling off the outlaw’s 
tongue and she felt reborn. She answered from inside the veiled cart. 

‘Jogi^asbhai, brother mine, when shall I pay you back for this! 
Please see me safe to Bhavnagar. I shall never forget this gift of 
yours.* 

‘Surround the cart.’ Jogidas commanded. The cart, encircled by 
the outlaws, moved on towards Bhavnagar. It was past midnight 
Stars twinkled as the sky and the desolute road smiled in semidarkness 
at the spectacle. Silence reigned supreme till they reached the border 
of the city. Jogidas drew up his horse alongside the cart and spoke to 
the queen. 

‘Sister, mother mine, this is your home. Can I go now ?’ 

‘Jogidasbhai,’ the queen’s voice quivered with emotions, 'come to 
the king with me. I shall be the mediator and let us call off this stupid 
inimity. You will not be hurt.’ 

‘Ma, I have done this not with aij expectation of a reward. I w(juld 
feel small to get anything from the king at your recomendation. I shall 
recover my properties either fighting with the king’s swords or 
embracing him with all love and affection. Goodbye till then. Please 
convey my regards to the king.‘ 

He turned the horse and in matter of seconds, they were gulped in 
by the dark night. The queen could hardly believe her eyes. She went 
on calling out, 

‘Jogidasbhai! Jogidasbhai! Jogidshhhai!’ and the deserted 
farms kept echoeing the voice of gratitude. 

(11) Sinnet 

Once he slipped. There was not a penny in the purse, not even to 
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buy his companions a decent meal. They tracked the deserted roads in 
search of a little gold but no farmer dared plough the field when he was 
around. Not a soul was visible. Summer afternoon blazed away in 
maddening fury. Suddenly, his companion, Rathod Dhadhal focussed 
his ^es on a farm far away. 

’See anything ?’ Jogidas asked. 

There is a farmer. Cannot let him off alive. ’ 

Jogidas hesitated for a moment and spoke. 

'Rathod, do we have to kill him ? I am tired of killing. Let him 
plough.' 

There has to be some gold on him. Let us take that. There is on 
harm in that. ’ 

'Yes, that should do. ’ 

Both rode straight into the farm and as the farmer saw them, he 
ran. Rathod pursued him aiming his spear and shouted. 

’Stop, young man, run and you would be dead. ’ 

The scared farmer looked back and saw the spear flashing in the 
beating sun. He fell on his knees with bowed hands. 

’My protector ! Spare me ! I am like your cow ! please don’t kill me.’ 

'How dare you plough! Your king wants to starve us and fill up 
his treasuries I ’ 

’I erred, please. Have mercy, beg of you. I shall never step in 
this direction till you settle with the king. ’ 

Tn the name of Almighty Gk)d, do you swear ?’ 

'In the name of Almighty God.' 

Alright Now, how about this gold in your earnings ? We 
wander around searching for a bite and you would steal and squeeze our 
land to plate your bodies with gold ! Get them out and make it fast! 
It will feed us porridge for three days. Come on, get moving or this 
spear is not your aunty darling! Get it ?’ Rathod threatened. The 
boy looked at spear weighing above like death in person on one hand 
and Jogidas’s coldblooded cobalt eyes on the other. He felt as if he 
was standing inside a devil's open jaw. Slightest hesitation meant the 
end. 

‘Yes, please, yes!’ He put out his palms forward and begged,' 
Please do not kill me. I shall give them soonest.' 

He was a youth of about eighteen, diligent and innocent in looks 
and a godfearing soul. The blood rose on the transparent face and 
bright forehead. He wore colourfully embroidered clothes: a new 
pair of shoes with embroidered sheath, the dress in which fliirrors were 
framed up by silk-embroidery. His soft and long hairs rolled down the 
neck in thick hlack curls. /His eyes sparkled with sincerity as he kep^t 
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muttering, 'Please do not kill nie/, There were four earnings in all. 
Spear above has head drove him nervous of fear as he fingered the 
tricky clips. The clips turned more and more clumsy to come off. 
One by one, the earings fell in the piece of cloth held out by Jogidas as 
the youth kept begging them not to kill him and the outlaws, short of 
time, kept threatening and prodding him to huriy up. The youth 
continued struggling with the clumsy catches of the earings. Thus, 
three had come off when they heard a woman screaming from far. 

‘Do not kill him, do not kill him!' Startled, they looked in the 
direction of the shrill voice and saw her running towards them with a 
lood-carier on her head which was covered by a hood, embroidered with 
small round mirrors and silken threads, her body loaded with grace, 
delicateness and golden ornaments. Short of breath, she almost ran 
into them. 

‘Please! Do not kill him.* 

‘Who a're you ?’ 

‘I am his wife. We have been married recently. Please do not kill 
him. Do not break tfur twosome peace. I shall give you all Ihesc 
ornaments on my body too.’ The necks, hands, feet, fingers and toes, 
lorehead, ears, nose held the yellow metal. 

‘Come on then. Out with them. Hurry up.* Jogidas spread out 
the sheet in front of her. He forgot his pledge. He sat aside the code 
of conduct of an outlaw, that of not to remove an ornament from a 
womna’s body. The basketful of gold lurched him to temptation. He 
iorgol lhal he was a Jogi (Yogi—a saint). 

The girl began undoing the clips and dropping them into the sheet. 
Rathod's spear still hung over the youth’s head. The boy kept on look¬ 
ing at Jogidas, Rathod and the woman, in turn. The bride continued 
her tirade against terror. 

‘Do not kill him please. I am giving you all of these and if you 
want more, I shall bring them over from home. My father is very 
rich and he has given a handsome dowry. I do not care for gold.... ’ 

But before she could complete the sentence they .spearleft the hands 
of Rathod. He himself could not understand how it happened. It 
pierced the broad bloodred chest of the youth. He collapsed on the 
,around and two streams of blood gushed out. Ilis body began to 
writhe. 

‘God !’ Jogidas screamed out of terror, and let go the sheetful of 
ornaments. As the ornaments settled with a clang into a pile, both 
looked at each other, seized by black terror. Tv(0 dark eyes of the 
woman stared at them for some moments; Then her body trembled 
slightly. She picked up an axe frbtn nearby and started hitting her 
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own head with it. The blood fountained from the broken squU and 
streaked down the black long hair. 

‘Terrorising! Rat hod ! You, niackfaced.I Real black 

terror I' Jogidas could not bear the sight. 

‘Yes, Jogidas! Real black terror! The murderer too coum not 
bear it. 

‘Rathod I You too shall meet sucli an end ! O God I Do not give 
him a drop of water at the time of his judgement.’ 

The frequency of axeblows increased and both fled. They had no 
courage to stand and watch. Rathod Dhadhal died as Jogidas had 
wished. The familytree of Jogidas withered away. 

(12) Daughter of a Mistress 

‘What is the name of that village?’ Once Jogidas asked his 
companion, pointing his spear in the direction of a village. 

‘That is Bodki, an ideal prey.’ 

‘How is that ?’ The outlaw’s eyes rested on the bunch of green 
mango trees. 

‘Apa Jogidas, it is a rich village and belongs to the royal family.’ 

‘Who owns it ?' 

‘It belongs to the king’s daughter. Shall we let the king feel that 
the dowry he gave to her was really good ?’ 

‘Speak not, my friend. You know that is not possible of me.’ 
The outlaw drew his eyes away and swung the spear back to rest on his 
feet. A few heard the word ‘Ram’ falling from his lips, meant as an 
apology for the sinful thought. 

‘Why? Apa, which one of your pledges is obstructing now?’ 
The companion asked with a sarcasm in his tone. 

‘How could we rob the king’s daughter ? Our grudge is against 
the king and not against his family. She should be considered as our 
ovrn daughter, in fact.’ 

“But Jogidas, will you atleast listen to me till I finish ? 

‘By all means.’ 

‘She is not a daughter by the queen. She is an offspring of a 
mistress. No one wanted her. So, the king picked up one of the 
paupers, married her off with him and gave away the village in dowiy.' 

‘Even so, she is still a daughter of the king. It is his own blood. 
Do not tempt me any more and drop this idea of looting that village/ 

He accelerated the horse to get out of sight of the tetnpting target, 
bnt suddenly he remembered something and again slowing down, 
asked the companion. 
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*Does an 3 ^ne have a grain of gold or silver V 

‘Why! Apa, why do you need gold at this time V 

‘I thought of sending a small gift to the daughter. Were she to 
know later that uncle Jogidas passed by and did not stop to see her, she 
might feel hurt’ 

It is said that he sent a small quantity of gold to her through a 
farmer. 

(13) Poverty 

It was dusk once again. In the dense forest of Gir, shallow waters 
of river Raval flowed silently. On both the banks stood rough and dark 
rocks reaching out to the sky. Fresh footprints in the wet sandbed 
indicated the presence of lions in the vicinity. Jogidas had stopped at 
this hideous* spot to rest for the night, on their journey to Tulsishyam. 
Forty horses grazed nearby. The men smoked their pii)es silently. 
Jogidas spared this monient to say his rosary to the setting sun, a daily 
routine. As the sun dipped to fold in the daylight, he closed his i^es 
in meditation. 

‘Jogidas Khuman, do you have a little opium with you V Someone 
came and interrupted. 

‘No.’ 

‘Please see if we can scrape the box and manage a bit.’ 

‘I did that yesterday. Is it such a dire necessity ?’ 

‘Bhan’s eyes have swollen up. It would have relieved him of pain.’ 

‘Has none of you got a little ?’ 

‘If you do not have, how could we ?' 

‘Not even for an emergency ?’ 

‘No one has a penny.’ 

His heart turned heavy. He felt a deep embarrassment. He 
coughed aloud to challenge the calamity and once again returned to his 
rosary. Little later, a man came and haijded him a fistful of boiled 
millet 

‘How did you manage ?’ He inquired. 

‘I hope you would not feel sick to hear about it.’ 

‘Oh, no, an outlaw cannot afford the luxury of feeling sick.’ 

*Apa, we tie this cloth-bag on the mouths of the horses and fill them 
up with grains so that they can munch anytime, even while travelling. 
Someone thought of wiping the insides of the bags and found this much.’ 

'The grains left over by the horses!’ - 

‘So what ? We have washed it before boiling. What else could be 
done ? This is the eighth da^ of fasting and starvation. This bit will 
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support the bodies for a while, atleast till we make Tulsishyam. Eat it, 
Apa, because there is no choice/ 

The starving men swallowed the fistful of boiled grains and washed 
it down with the water from the river. As the dark night sel in, the 
forty vanished behind the rocks on their way to Tulsishyam. 

(14) Message from the Wife 

The king had arrested Jogidas’s wife, two sons and a daughter. 
They were kept in the palace with the royal family, treated as royally 
A messenger had just arrived with a secret message from the wife! 

‘What is the news V Jogidas asked. 

‘Apa, mother wept asking me to convey this message to you.’ 

‘Did she weep ? Is the king of Bhavnagar such a feeble host ? 
Did he offend her ?’ 

‘No one dare say a word to mother, nor is she tired. But the 
tears.’ 

‘What did she say V 

‘This is the message, “Kathi, against whom are you waging this 
war ? The king not only arranged the wedding of our daughter but 
gave away a lakh of Rupees in dowry. An adversary has taken over 
the task of a father.” ’ 

‘I know that. He is exploiting my land and it is nothing unique 
that he gave dowiy. What else ?’ 

‘That ‘‘Few days back, our sons, Lakha and Harsur were playing 
with two princes and Lakha slapped one of them. The prince went 
and complained to the king. Do you want to know what did the king 
say ? He said, “Son, take it easy. His father slaps us every day in the 
face and so, it is not surprising that the son slapped you. We too are 
waiting helplessly.” Kathi, in the court, ‘ the king laughed out aloud 
and told the piince alfcclionately, “Son, why shouldn’t he slap you ? His 
father is w^andering penniless in the jungles since last fifteen years, 
using the rocks as his pilldws. The son would naturally feel sore about 
it and m.Hy raise his hand once a while. Be tplerent. Think of the 
troubles his father has.” Kathi, the entire court sat speechless. The 
king then embraced our sons and asked if they were hurt! Kathi! 
How long do you intend to fight against sush a person ? Do not feel 
ashamed to bow down before. Him Come back and b^^ his comrade.” ’ 

The roasary. stopped moving in his hands and fwo big drops of tears 
hung out from the corners pf t^o eyes. He sat silently. Light had 
gone out of his world. 
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(15) mcoi^ 

‘How can we hope our generations to survive after this ?' 

It was a common practice for them to drive the cows and other 
cattle away into the woods to inconvenience the farmers. Once they 
pursued a herd of three hundred cows and trapped them in the valley 
of Naiidivela mountains. They set up a high fence around the cows. 
All of a sudden they had to flee and cross over into another land. The 
cows were forgotten. One year passed when they returned to • the 
valley to find three hundred skeleton of the cows. It was a sickening 
sight. The imprisoned cows had starved to death and disintegration 
wiilu'ui food and wuler. 

‘Bhan/ 

‘Apa.' 

Tt.is terrible. Isn’t it ?’ 

‘It happens, Apa. We are outlaws.’ 

‘"We have been outlaws for quite some time. Scrores of our fathers 
and uncles were killed for this cause. We have not looked back in 
distressing the peasants. We have killed eighteen hundred human 
beings and have been chasing the divine cows, as good as a mother to 
anyone. After committing such sins, how do we hope for our family 
tree to bloom evergreen ?’ 

‘Apa, what do we gain by remembering and brooding ?’ 

‘I cannot contain it any longer and so I remember and brood. 
After such a mighty en’ort. ru ne of our clans joined. TJicy preferred 
to drive horsecarts on hire. The uncles endeared the charity of six 
villages each. How long shall we go on wandering ? What is to be 
gained ? If captured alive, dog’s death awaits us.’ 

‘What is on your mind, Apa ? Shall we put down our swords ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘In that case, let us proceed to Bhavnagar.’ 

‘No. To Himalayas.’ 

‘What for!’ 

‘Jogidas wmld not untie lus sword in front of the king of Bhav- 
nagar. He would go to God for that.’ 

‘Do you intend to freeze yourself to death ?’ 

‘Precisely. That is the only penance for such heinous crimes.’ 

Bhan, the unbreakable Bhan, broke down and sobbed laying his 
head in the brother’s lap. 

‘Do not weep, Bhan. Look after the children.. I am going not for 
myself blit, for all of us. See that, our naother gets all she wants. We 
must not let her feel father's absence;' 
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Alone, Jogidas started for Himalayas. One giant walked towards 
the other. 

The news reached the king. The children of the outlaw played in 
the campus of the palace. Inside, waited the wife who had not seen the 
husband’s face for fifteen long years. The king was very much upset. 
Jogidas’s self-immolation in Himalayas would impart a permanent dark 
stain on his dynasty. He rushed men to bring back the outlaw. He 
promised Khumans a settlement of their liking only if they could bring 
Jogidas back. Khumans came to from the shock and raced to catch up 
with Jogidas. They made it just outside Gujarat and managed to make 
him return. 

(16) The Settlement 

Once again the enemies faced each other. Between the tjvo lay 
a cup of Kasumba. Inimity of twenty five years was coming to an end. 
They had met to settle I he dispute. 

‘Alright, Apa. Ask and consider it yours. Here goes.' The king 
poured the pinkish dark liquid in his broad palm and stretched it to 
offer the outlaw' a symbol of pledge. 

‘Time to demand has passed, Your Highness. Give and I shall take. 
So name it. Sire. Here goes.’ The outlaw gripped the outstretched 
hand of the king and bowed his head to sip away the liquid. 

‘Alright, Apa. First of all, I offer you Kundla.’ 

‘No, Sire. I am sorry but I cannot accept it’ 

‘Apa ! Do you know .what you are saying ! But... .you fought to 
your Icelh for twentyiive years for Ihe sake of KunUla! And now you 
refuse!' 

‘No, Sire. I shall not touch Kundla. When father died, you had 
shaved off being the eldest of the family. The banks of Navli will 
always belong to the eldest. Let Kundla always be the king’s Kundla.' 

‘As you wish. Ambardi ?' 

‘Your word is my wish.' 

‘Secondly, Bagoyu ?’ 

‘A golden village, Sire.’ 

‘Those two are given to you. Virdi and Rabariku to the heirs of 
Apa Gela.’ 

'j^r^ect.' 

‘Agaria and Bhokarvu to Apa Bhan.’ 

'BhapiCOtJld not have asked for anything better,’ 

'Thawb WKiiJejad to Hipa and Jasa.’ 

‘Absolutely satisfactory, Sire.’ 





'Apabhai, be Sul’s. Do not hesitate if you are not happy. Even 
after a hundred generations, I do not want anyone to say that the king 
was unfair of Khumans.’ 

Thorns may pierce the tongue that dare call it unfair.' 

'Now Apabhai, I feel that a day might come when your children 
may not look after you j)ropert3'.’ The king smiled. 

‘I would come and with Your Highness.’ 

'Who knows ? I might not be alive and my princes might also 
change in time to come. No one should be trusted these days. The 
State gives you the town of Jeera for yourself, exclusively.’ 

Jagidas became speechless. Jeera was being given to him for his 
pocket expense! Jeera that brought in a revenue of over thirty 
thousand a year being given away to him! 

He quietly sipped away all the liquid from the king’s palm and 
then filled his own palm to offer it to the king. 

The court met to celebrate the occassion. The king and Jogidas 
sat on the same throne f^iaring half of the seat and the Charan poets 
struggled in search of word to describe the two giant enemies who had 
converged into greater friends. 

'Whom shall I call greater ? 

The king, like Aurangzeb ? 

Or Jogidas, like Durgadas? 

One is a son of a great king, 

The other, of a father like a lion, 

Both knew how to fight. 

But Aye Jogidas! 

The stars may fall from the heaven’s dome, 

The pride of the oceans (may) depart, 

Yet the valour will still make her home, 

In Joga Khuman’s heart’ 
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^Mmri Folktale 


Kenneth de Courcy Low 

THE FIRE THAT NEVER GOES OUT 


The Maoris of New Zealand say that long ago, before there was a 
moon in the sky, there lived two beautiful maidens who loved each other 
dearly. One was called Shining Eyes, and the other, Rippling Hair. 

In order that we may meet these two girls, let us imagine that we 
are stepping back into the past. We find our.selves standing on a golden 
shore that fringes the rocky North Lsland of what is now called New 
Zealand. 

Framed in a setting of deep green ferns and vivid shrubs that form 
a pleasant background to the silver-blue mystery of the South Pacific, 
we see the two beautiful brown-skinned girls. They are wearing 
brightly coloured fiaxen mats for skirls. Their arms and legs are bare, 
and in their hair is to be seen the vivid red splash of the Rata blossoms. 

One of these girls is Shining Eyes, and the other is Rippling Hair. 
They are talking very earnestly about something. This is what Shining 
Eyes is saying: 

“My dear Rippling Hair, I do wish that we could discover the Fire 
that Never Goes Out. Our wise men say that it is kept in one of the 
underworlds. Fierce spirits guard it day and night. If only we could 
bring this Fire into our land, we should obtain the Life that never dies. 
Just think of it. Think, Rippling Hair, what a gift that would be to the 
world!“ 

“Yes, sister,’ agrees the dimpled Rippling Hair,’ it would be wonder¬ 
ful, but of course, such a thing is unthinkable. It is useless to even 

consider such a thing. Come_let’s go for a swim in the cool blue 

sea.” 

But Shining Eyes is not so easily put off. “Wait... .wait Rippling 
Hair’, she says, ‘I’m not at all .sure that it would he impossible to find the 
Fire that Never Goes Out. In fact. I’ve made up my mind that I'm 
going to look for it myself. Will you come with me ?’’ 

“Oh, what are you saying sister,’ asks Rippling Hair,’ the journey is 
far too dangerous. Besides there are those terrible spirits. We should 
never return alive. Come Shining Eyes, take my hand and let’s run 
down Jhe warm beach into the welcoming arms of the sea. Life is 
bright and gay in this lovely land. Forget about the Fire that Never 

Qods ^ 

' "Wait.. . .wait,'Shisiag iqrgBt about tUe 



Worici^rfttl tiling. I dream about it night and day. Listen, I have a 
-plan/' She speaks in a soft secretive manner. **We could take a basket 
of Kumaras, (sweet potatoes), to the spirits and while they sit eating 
the earth-fruit we can snatch a fire-stick and run off with it.” 

“Oh sister,* argues Rippling Hair, ‘but they would catch us. Don’t 
please think about doing such a thing any more. See, the waves are 
laughing in the sun-light and asking us to play with them. Come, dear 
sister, come and exercise our limbs in the sea. Let’s enjoy the delicious 
pleasure of bathing. Don’t talk any more about the Fire that Never 
Goes Out.” 

“No-no! I am determined to find the Fire. I can think of 

nothing else. We could try the plan T mentioned. WE MUST TRY 
IT!” 

Rippling Hair tries all the arguments she can think of to prevent 
her sister from carrying out the plan. “But the spirits would catch us. 
You know how fierce and terrible they are.” 

“I don’t think they would. We are both swift runners, and we 

would have a good start.” 

“But our father wouldn’t let us go on sueh a dangerous journey”, 
says Rippling Hair. “Put the whole i<lca out of your head my dear.” 

“We needn’t say where we are going, nor mention the dangers of the 
journey’, say-s Shinuig Eyes, “it willl i)e enouijh to say that we wish to 
take a little trip together.” 

“Oh sister, the whole idea is far too dangerous. We would never 
get back again. Please forget about it all.” 

But with quiet determination in her voice, Shining Eyes continues : 

“I am going. I have thought about it every minute of the day for 
weeks past. I have thought about it .so much that I must go.... I can¬ 
not. .. .1 will not give up; but yoU... .don’t come if your heart fails 
you. I don’t wi.sh to lead you into clanger.” 

Suddenly the pretty Rippling Hair takes her sister’s hand and look¬ 
ing into her sparkling eyes says : 

“Where you go, I shall go.... you kn6w that.” 

“Then, ‘cries Shining Eyes eagerly,’ come with me to find the Fire 
that Never Goes Out, for that is where I'm going.” 

“Very well, I will, come with you, though I tremble at the thought 
of the dangers we will face.” 

Shining Eyes leaps into the air with joy and . dances gainly along 
the beach. She then embraces her sistei* and speaking with intense 
excitement says: 

"Oh, my dear sister. How Ivondetiul t Have no fear. We will be 
protect^ ^ good Will find this magical 





The girls obtained the consent of their parents to leave home, and 
they made arrangements as if for a short visit to.a nearby village. They 
started off, taking food for themselves and a basket of Kumaras for the 
spirits of the underworld. • 

Later, when the real dangers came, Rippling Hair forgot her fears 
and went through everything as bravely as her sister. At first the 
track was pleasant enough. It led over a sunny plain and past a gently 
flowing river. Biit whrii iho girls rarac to fhc dark-bush-lancls their 
troubles began. Every tree and bramble, every bird and insect in the 
bush knew why the sisters were travelling north and they tried to turn 
them back from the death they risked. 

The tall trees interlocked their boughs and shut out the sun to make 
the path-M^ay dark. From all sides the girls heard mysterious whisper¬ 
ing voices : 

“Turn back-turn back before it is too late. Turn back. *Turn 

back. Before it is too late, turn back.” 

Now the brambles begin to si)eak : 

“Turn back. Turn back Shining Eyes. Rippling Hair, turn 
back.” 


Shining Eyes, her clothes torn and her flesh scratched, marches on 
with ftoirc clolonninulion and replies deHanllv to the strange voices : 

“I won’t turn back. I’ll go on and on, through thick and thin.” 

‘ I won’t lorn })ac!' ejl!>er’. savs P<p])!'ng Hair. ‘Although we ere 
both suffering and weak, we’ll not lose heart.” 

The girls notice that all their food is gone except the basket of 


Kinnarns 'or tiie spoils of the iindoiworld. As they plunge on through 
the bush Rippling Hair says : 

“We’re foot-sore and numb with weariness, but we won’t turn 
back. We’re going to find the Fire tliat Nev;cr Goes Out!” 

From among the fronds of the tree feiins peep the kindly faces of 
the watching forest fairies. They hear the brave words and see the 
worn-out girls drop off to sleep under a tall tree. The forest fairies 
say • 

“Let us help them. The poor girls sleeping at the foot of this tree 
are exhausted. The bush has done its best to stop them, but they won’t 
be stopped. Perhaps their courage will carry them safely to their 
journey’s end. Let’s help them, let’s give strength to’ these brave 
mortals.” 


The Queen of the New Zealand Forest Fairies addj^sses her 
companions : 

“Come, dainty fairies of the Green Forest, we will lift the girls up 
and Carry them to our home; Now we’re sailing through the air, our 
wings glistening with an inner light of ^eir oyrn... .ssh... .softly,^.. 
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lay. the girls down gently on these beds of flowers and let them dream 
the night away. In the morning we'll give them magic foods and drinks 
that will take away all pain and weariness." 

So Rippling Hair and Shining Eyes rested in the home of the 
fairies and in the golden glow of a new dawn they awoke, rubbed their 
eyes, and found themselves lying once again beneath the tall tree. The 
fairies had brought them back and the girls felt strangely refreshed. 
Shining eyes looks around sleepily and says: 

‘T feel wonderful, and I have had such pleasant dreams." 

"So have I, 'says Rippling Hair,' and I also feel wonderful. Let's 
move on our way. The birds are singing merrily and the .sky is 'flu.shed 
witli the light of a bright dawn. We .shall continue our search for the 
Fhe that Never Goes Out.” 

As the girls step on through the forest with the lithe grace of fawns, 
Shhiimr Kv<.'« turns to her sislor and Raya : 

"We're leaving the bush behind us, and now we enter the silent 
kingdom of the great^ white mountains. What strange things are 
happening all around us ! The mountains are stretching themselves up 
to the skies and the little hills are raising tliemselves into mountains. 
Boulders are falling in our direction and fire is shooting out of dark 
caverns. The Mountain Kings are trying to stop u.s, but they won't 
succeed. We'll go on and on." 

‘ijidood Avc will’, agrep,, Uippling Ha^;, ac.d now the jiioniUaiiis, 
.seeing our determination, have gone back to their normal size." 

The mountains, seeing the courage of the girls, nod their massive 
heads to each other and growl: 

"Leave them alone, leave them alone. Their courage will carry 
them through to their purpose.” 

“Yes’, agrees another mountain, ‘leave them ’ alone. They have 
not been upset by our terrors. They are determined to win through. 
We must reward such bravery. We'll not hinder them any more. Even 
a mountain admires courage" 

So the girls continue their adventurous journey until they come to 
the end of the land. Below them lies the sea and above their heads 
towers a beautiful tree with crimson flowers blazing like torches on its 
branches. The girls stand on the edge of the cliff and look down at the 
twisted roots that lead from the tree down the face of the rock, 
to the beach below. Shining Eyes speaks again : 

''This is the tree called Spray-Sprinkled. Between its lowest roots 
lies the opening to the underworld. To that higher point above us 
come each night, the souls of those people who have died during the day. 
There they pguse once to sigh, then fling themselves below to enter the 
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underworld If we can save our friends from dealii iind this sad aitid, 
our sufferings on the way have been well worthwhile.” 

Through the night, and under the star-spangled beauty of the 
southern sky, the girls rest. All night long, the restless ocean Waves 
beat against the rugged cliff, and the spray is hurled on to the land in 
refreshing showers like silver rain,. When the faint glow of dawn 
appears in the eastern sky, the girls descend cautiously by the roots and 
find the opening to the underworld. A narrow passage, dark as night, 
leads into the bowels of the earth. Trembling all over. Shining Eyes 
and her sister enter in, groping their way with fast beating hearts. 

After a long time, a gleam of light shines out in front of the 
searchers. They walk faster and faster in the direction of this light. 
Coming to the end of the passage thc^ peer out. They rub their eyes 
in astonishment. Before them stretches out a wide plain. It is 
illuminated by a fire made of three crossed sticks. In front of the fire 
sit three grey haired and wrinkled-faced old spirits. Shining Eyes 
whispers to her sister ; 

“Look.., .the Fire that Never Goes Out... .there it is ! Give me 
Ihc Kumaias. . . .(juickly. . . , 

With trembling hands Rippling Hair pasises the Kumaras to her 
sister : 

“There they arc, ‘she says,’ but look, oh look ! The spirits have 
seen us. In a wild manner they raise their heads, and their fierce eyes 
are gazing in our direction.” 

The spirits have certainly seen the girls and they raise their shrill 
voices in anger: 

“MORTALS! MORTALS! GO AWAY BEFORE WE KILL 
AND EAT YOU... .^0 AWAY... .AWAY !” 

Shining Eyes, although she is trembling, manages to control her 
emotions, and in a sweet tone of voice says to the spirits : 

“Oh, spirits of the underworld, please be patient with us. We 

have brought you something beautiful from the upper world-see.,.. 

these are earth fruits. You have nothing so sweet and nourishing 
down here, and we have brought them for you to eat.” 

The expression on the faces of the spirits changes to one of greedy 
desire. Chattering together they move towards the girls : 

“We’ll try them. We’ll taste these sweet fruits-” 

They snatch the earth fruits from Shining Eyes and commence to 
munch them hungrily. When they have finished the spMts shriek 
out; 

“Give us more. More! More! We w&nt more of the sweet earth 
fruits. GIVE US MORE OR WE’LL KIUL TQU !” 
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Shiniiig Eyes j^ands odt some more Kumai^ aiod then tiimiiig to 
her sister whispers hurriedly : 

“Now, Rippling Hair. NOW! While the spirits are eating' the 
fruits I'll snatch the Fire Stick. There, I have one. Come on, let’s 
foake a dash for the entrance. Run fast, faster and faster.. . .RUN 
LIKE LIGHTNING!" 

With their hair streaming behind them the two girls run as fast as 
hares along the dark passage-way in the direction from whence they 
came. , 

Breathlessly, Rippling Hair gasps : 

“We've almost reached the entrance. BUT THE SPIRITS HAVE 
SEEN US. OUR TRICK HAS BEEN DISCOVERED. OH QUICKLY. 
QUICKLY. PASTER... .FASTER!" 

By.now, the spirits are screaming with rage and racing madly after 
the girls. One haggard, toothless creature cries out: 

“STOP ! STOP ! STOP YOU WICKED MORTALS. STOP I" 

Rippling Hair spring' through the opening of the under ground 
tunnel and turning back grasps her sister’s hand to pull her through to 
safety ; but at this moment, one of the spirits reaches Shining EJyes and 
seizes her by a heel. 

“I'm held, ‘screams Shining Eyes.' Help !” 

“Drop the stick. Shouts Rippling Hair, ‘drop the Stick of Fire. 
Give me both your hands. Drop the Fire Stick or you’ll be‘pulled back, 
and that means death !” 

Struggling fiercely to free herself from the clutches of. the spirit, 
Shining Eyes replies: 

“I’ll not lose it. IT’S UNENDING LIFE. I’LL HURL IT PAR 
INTO THE SKY!” With one last desperate effort she draws back her 
arm, and with terrific force hurls the glowing Fire Stick out of the 
cavern high into the sky among the sparkling stars. 

“Now, ‘says Rippling Hair, ‘NOW-QUICKLY-give me your 

hand. Good ! Thank Heaven ! I jerk you out of the spirit's grasp and 
we reach the sandy beach above the opening of the tunnel. We are 
safe. But our lives have been saved by a hair’s breadth.” 

Together the exhausted girls lie on the sand. The spirits dare not 
come above ground. They flee back through the passage like a whirl¬ 
wind screaming with rage at the loss of their cherished stick. 'The girls 
embrace and lie back on the sand with their ^es directed towards the 
blazing Fire Stick as It shoots up like a flashing meteor. The Stick 
whirls higher and higher, faster and faster and whir^ itself into a ball, 
glowing ball of Are-golden fire! 

Rangl, the Maori Clod of the slQ^i loplta dowp and sees this ball of 
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fire approaching his realms. He puts out his great dark hand^ catches 
the golden ball and fits it into a compartment in the sky. 

Calling the North Wind to his side he gives this command : 

“Take' a message from me to those two brave' girls wh6 have 
captured the Stick of Fire from the spirits of the underworld. Tell 
them that their brave deed is not lost, for the Fire that Never Goes 
Out shall stay in the sky to give light when the sun is away. By its 
light men shall see to walk when otherwise it would be dark. Let the 
girls return to their homes, knowing that, for ever, men will bless them 
for the brave deed they have done.” 

When this message carried on the wings of the wind reaches 
Shining Eyes and Rippling Hair, they listen and are comforted for the 
loss of the stick. They retrace their steps, arrive home safely and tell 
about their adventure to their friends and relatives. Of course the 
people are astonished, but they see the new great golden .light in the 
shy, so they believe the girls and love them all the more for their 
courage. 

The Great Light. The Fire that Never Goes Out, still shines in the 
sky. You can see it for yourself on a clear evening. Men now call it: 
THE MOON! 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The successful accomplishment of India’s 1071 census operations 
invoivin{^ some one million enumerators all over the country received 
high praise from international participants at a conference held in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The conference was sponsored by the Population Institution of the 
East-West Centre, Nine countries, including India participated in the 
one-week discussions. Others were U.S.A., Canada, Japan, Malaysia. 
Ihe. Philippines, Republic of Korea, Taiwan and Thailand. 

Mr. Kesliav Devraj Ballal. joint secretary of the Indian Bureau of 
Census, who representett his country, said some of the unique features 
of the Indian census operation—multi lingual classification of data, 
enumei’atioil of isolated po])ulation groups living in remote hill regions 
and snow-bound areas—received the special attention of the participants. 

The East-West Center was established in Hawaii in 1900^'to promote 
underslanding between the nations of Asia and the Pacific and the 
United States through cultural and technical interchange, and co-opera- 
live study, training and research. 

I'he main purpose of the Honolulu discussions, Mr. Ballal noted, 
was to achieve uniformity in the tabulation of census data by all coun¬ 
tries, keeping in mind the needs of scholars, sociologists, researchers and 
administrators. 

“India’s 1971 census tabulation work is nearing completion. The 
Honolulu discussions should prove a great help in classifying the data 
to help Indian planners in chalking out long-range national development 
prograinms,’’ Mr. Ballal said. 

Requirements of India’s development plans in health, education, in¬ 
dustry and agriculture formed the basis in preparing ihe census ques- 
tionairc Mr. Ballal added. 

♦ ♦ f • 

Wo are pleased to see “The News Letter” (Vol. 1. No. 2, January, 
1972) published by the Directorate General, Backward i!IIasses,. Depaf- 
ment of Sosial Welfare nf the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
India. Shri A. M. Kurup, Deputy Director is its editor. This cyclostyled 
issue consists of 67 pages in crown quarter size. In it articles of K. G. S. 
Pisharody, R. M. Chopra, Vimal Chandra & K. Banerjee appeared along 
research abstracts, research news and notes together with book reviews. 
We welcome such publicatthn which help blie greatly in increasing one’s 
knowledge about the backward clashes and in knowing the efforts of the 
Government to that effect . ‘ , 
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SAHITYA-PARISHAT PATBIKAR LEKHAKSUCHI (Writers lnde^t ol the Organ of 
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With the increase of literacy, there has been made more demand 
tor bibliographical and documentation works in all the branches of 
knowledge and to cope with this many a bibliography, index, catalogue 
etc. are coming out for sometimes. Yet many useful and interesting 
materials published in different journals remain out of reach of the 
users for want of proper information. It is to remove this difficulty 
a good number of individual workers have come forward to add to what 
the documentation and bibliographical units of the Government and its 
agencies are doing. In a great many cases such works are being done 
by the individual workers and the works of these workers are found to 
be more reliable than that are being done by the Government and its 
agencies. The individual workers work for such a project out of love 
for a cause or by being inspired which are wanting in an official 
enterprise. It is in the spirit of this idealism Debajyoti Das ha.s 
undertaken various projects including preparation of author’s index 
from useful Bengali journals. In his research he has prepared 
index of two journals viz. Sahitya Parishat Patrika (Quarterly Organ of 
the Bangiva Sahitya Parishat) and Itihas Patrika (Quarterly Organ of 
the Calcutta Historical Society). In preparing the index compiler has 
provided with accurate and authentic information as he has checked all 
the entries physically. Sri Das has adopted the same style in both the 
index. He has given the name of the writer first, which is followed by 
.the name of the paper, and then has given the year of publication, vol. 
nnmber, end the page of each entry one > after another according to 
standard methodology. There are more than 500 writers in the index 
who have written papers on various topics of life and living of Bengal 
and this ritbge from literature, science, history, language etc. Both the 



index by Sri^Bas are highly commendable aiid we shall expect 1‘rbih 
hiih more such catalogues or indices in the days to come because he has 
proved his competency for the subject he deals with. 

Besides the two author’s index, we have also received a very useful 
and distinguished bibliography. It is the bibliography of folklore of 
Bihar. It is compiled by Sri H. C. Prasad and Gita Sengupta. * More 
than 2000 entries of the books, articles, paper, reports, field works, and 
monographs in English and Hindi are included from early time to 1965, 
as have been informed by the compilers. The “Bibliography of Folk¬ 
lore of Bihar’* is a. useful addition in the field of documentation. It is 
because of such reference tools a great many researchers are benefitted 
and arc able to keep on their reading tables their own copies for the pur¬ 
pose of their studies and keeping themselves well-informed as well. 
These types of index and bibliography are vital aids to modem educa¬ 
tion which help the students, teachers and researchers to meet tomorrow’s 
chalfenges. It is expected that the u.sers make certain that full advan¬ 
tage'will be taken of these publications and more works published by 
institutions like Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta Historical Society, 
Indian Folklore Society and similar institutions. 

“A Bibliography of Folklore of Bihar” is an exhaustive work. It is 
divided into five chapters where the compilers have included in the first 
part English books, next, English articles which are followed by Hindi 
books and articles in the third and fourth parts. In the fifth part an 
addenda is provided with where articles and books in Hindi and English 
are being mixed together. This has been added, because they were 
mi.ssing in the earlier parts, the compilers say. The object of such 
a bibliography is to give an aid in providing with actual information as to 
when, where, and how reference materials are available, so that the 
arrangements necessary to ensure procurement may be made in good 
time. We congratulate Sri Prasad and Smt. Sengupta for this very im¬ 
portant and useful work done out of inclination and mere love for the 
cause. We also congratulate Indian Folklore Society for launching 
(he project and Indian Publications for the books on their folklore series, 
and will be blad to see more such works in this series on other State of 
India. 

Indian Folklore Society. Calcutta. Samir Ghosal 

Folktale 

FOLKTALES OF BENGAL, Geela Mujuittdar, Sterling Publishers (P) Ltd., New 
OeIhl-10, 1971, Demy, hard bound, 120 Pp. Rs. 10.00. 

The book under review originated on her initiation. She has in¬ 
cluded as many as 9 stories together with P. C. Roychaudhury’s 6 page. 

(Please see page'AO) 
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EDITORAL 


January, 1972 


In (»ITcriiig oiir lioartl'elt f(>n;»ratiilnti<ni fctr the New Year and com- 
pietion of aiiolher siiecessful year of “I’Vjlklore’' it need hardly be said 
that “Folklore” was inspired by high idealism. It was in 1056. the 
journal laiinelied on a very big experiment on the .subject involving 
branch of social .science. The subject has a .special place in.India where 
the bulk of the population wa.s .st<‘eped in ignorance and illiteracy and 
where irune than tiin*e-fourlli.s of h(‘r people live in rural area.s. In 
bringing Ihc journal <tut we were full of hopes and evp'M-tations ; we 
had. however, our fears al.so. But, anyhow’, xve liaAC been able to serve 
the cause in our humble way despite our small resources. 

It is well-known that India has got many communities living ii^ (he 
dilTerent parts. 'I'lie cbunlry has also got many languagi's and has gol 
the problems ol castes, tribes and many others that are dividing the peo¬ 
ple, in the dilTerent parts, from one another. In democracy, the indi¬ 
vidual is governed by limiled persons and by the sr)cial will which i.? 
the State, which is governed by and b)r democracy. It became neces¬ 
sary here to .secure economic and social justice to the people of all grades 
so that they may enjoy complete ecpiality. Economie and social demo¬ 
cracy w'ere not dissoriahle from political democracy. F(»r this, in Arti¬ 
cle 38 of the Con.stitution of India, a principle of policy directing the 
State to secure and protect a social order in which justice, social, econo¬ 
mic and political, .shall inform all the institutions of the national life. 

We have accepted cc|ualily of status and opportunity of all the peo¬ 
ple and make no discrimination on the ground of religion, race, caste, 
sex and place of birth. I^vcrybody in India, enjoy the .seven freedcmii 
enumerated in the Gon.stilutioii. In the social order envisioned therein, 
our men and women equally had the right to an adecjuale means of live¬ 
lihood ; everybody has the right to wmrk (w^hich implied that there 
should be no unemployment), the right to education and to public assis¬ 
tance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement and 
in other cases of undeserved want. Although there is no priority re¬ 
cognised by the Constitution in the matter of freedoms guaranteed, yet. 
it must be stated that the freedom of .speech and expression occupies an 
important place in our democratic set-up. This freedom of speech and 
expression is the very foundation of democratic conditions of a free 
Government. Keeping in lone with this idealism, an Act •has been 
passed by Parliament known as the Newspaper (Price and Page) Act. 
1956. It has empbw^ered the Government of India to regulate the prices 
of newspapers in relation to their pages and sizes and tn regulate the 



Allocation of space of adTertisement matter. The* Government thereupon 
fixed the maximum number of pages that might be published by a news¬ 
paper according to the price charged. The Supreme Court struck down 
both the Act and the Order on the ground that for propagating his ideas 
a citizen had the right to publish them, to disseminate them, and to 
< irculate them either by word of mouth or by writing. After a little bit 
i>f adjustment or after redrafting the Bill has come once again. Here 
I he right extended not merely to the matter which he was entitled to cir- 
• ulate but also to the volume of circulation. The newspaper (Price and 
l*age) Act. 195() and Order of the Government place re.straint on the 
latter asj)ect of the right. As in its operation the Act was directed 
again.sl circulalion. it interfered with the freedom of speech and 
expression, 

llowcvor, under the Constitution, freedom of spe(*ch can be 
n-slrifled only in the interests of security of the State, friendly relations 
vvi!h foreign Slates, public order, decency or morality, or in relation to 
(•ontempt of court, defamation or incitement to an olTence. It does not 
allow the frce<lom to be curtailed in the interests of tlie general public. 
With the advance of technology, the freedom of .speech and expression 
will have wider la^ach, as the means of communication of ideas are 
expanding. The pre.ss, no doubt of fact, has no special privilege apart 
from the freedom enjoyed by an individual in the matter of speech and 
expression. 

The rights to freedom of conscience and religion are fully protected, 
and the courts have intervened wherever these rights were infringed. 
No one in India could be compelled to accept or abandon any creed or 
belief ; no particular religion receives any special patronage. 

Casteism and communalism are our old enemies. Then there is 
regionalism and parochialism which vitiate our national life. We seem 
to have forgotten that there is one citizenship throughout India and that 
every citizen has the right of free movement throughout its territories 
and freedom to reside anywhere in the country irrespective of the lan¬ 
guage he speaks, the religion he follows, oil* the caste or creed to which 
he belongs to. Place of birth is irrelevant for the enjoyment of many 
of our fundamental rights. How to combat the maladies from which the 
nation is suflering is the most serious problem faced by us today. There 
is too much talk of our rights and too little reali.sation of our obligations. 
There is lack of adequate appreciation of the necessity of collaboration 
with the socio-cultural organisations, in the great task of nation- 
building and bringing into existence ,the new society. Again when 
there is coUaboration, it is a pity, de^rving organisatioiLS are not 
able to avail of that opportunity for td>vious reason. And it is for this, 
very uiseful plans are npt getting proper attention owing to Incompetent 
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execution, ft is here the sludy as to why such things Qccur and the study 
of othei; problems, analysis and investigations into contributing causes are 
essential. Then w’hat is peeded is public education and development of pub¬ 
lic opinion. Democracies are based on and derive their sustenance from 
public opinion. In this, the Press plays a significant role over which we 
are conscious. We are serving in our capacity to make the people con¬ 
scious in our subject but of depending much upon the Government. We 
are trying to use *ijeople’s material for studying the people at large and 
m this effort of ours we shall be able to provide much more useful 
information in the future issues of ‘Folklore*. 


{Continued from page 37) 
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‘General Editor’s Introduction’ who is the General editor of the series, 
and a 2 ])age ‘Author’s Preface’. The book contains a few line sketches. 
The stories included are—‘The Story of Seven Brothers and a Sister’, 
The Needle King'. ‘The Story or Kiraiimala’, ‘The Story of Prince 
Rupkumar’, ‘The Story of Siikhu and Dukhn’, '‘The Story of Itu-God’. 
The Story <jf Shn'cmanta’, ‘The Story of Dasanta and Hemanla’, and 'The 
Story of The Good Tiger'. It is not mentioned from where Mrs, 
Majumdar has collected these stories. If they are her own collection that 
needed to be mentioned, if not, and if she has adopted from other’s col¬ 
lection that too should have been stated clearly. Again, persons who 
know the Bengali tales, will be disappointed with such a book, but for 
others, the book may serve to form an idea of the story elements of the 
folktales of Bengal. Had Mrs. Majumdar consulted. A Roy & Mode’s 
“Bengal Marchen” and “The Bratakatha” or even Troger’s “A compara¬ 
tive study of a Bengal Folktale: Sukhu-ar-Dhkhu” or Dr. Mobharul 
Islam’s “Folktale (»f Bengal’’ or even, Bangla Academi’s collections she 
could have serve the. assignment better. 


fndian Folklore Society, Calcutta. 


Dr. M. Hussain 
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P. K. MAHAPATRA 

THE CULT OF DHARMA THAKUR 


Tlie cult of Dharma with its origin in antiquity is prevalent over a 
vast region of Western Bengal having its diffusion in neighbouring areas 
of Eastern and Northerly Bengal, Orissa and Mayurbhanj in particular. 
Among the tribal people of Bihar in the adjoining area of West Bengal 
the worship of Dharma is prevalent. The cult of Dharma evolves round 
the God Dharma Thakur and his worship. In the Dharma cult there has 
been an assimilation and admixture of indigenous faiths and beliefs, cus¬ 
toms and manners, rites and rituals, ceremonies and festivals. The ele¬ 
ments of heterogeneous nature are found in the Dharma cult in its beliefs 
and ceremonies. It will be found in the paraphernalia of worship, ritua¬ 
listic patterns of the ceremonies, beliefs in observance of the rites in the 
Dharma worship that the culture complex and religious traits of heteroge¬ 
neous origins have been amalgamated, in the Dharma cult. 

The central zone where the Dharma cult is still prevalent is 
the districts of Birbhum, Burdwan, Bankura and partly Midnapore of 
West Bengal. The distribution area is the neighbouring regions where 
the cult has been deffuscd. The central zone is a multi-ethnic area 
comprising a considerable population of scheduled castes and tribes 
and other people of lower strata who inherit the non-Aryan heritage. It 
i.s a region of culture-complex and until recent times the area Was far 
from sophistication. The culture traits and religious traits of dilferent 
ethnic groups have been inter-related and formed a cluster of culture- 
traits with super-imposed Religious beliefs and cerem^mies and the impact 
of the culture traits will be found in the Dhawna cult. The origin of the 
Dhai^a cult is traceable in the primitive beliefs, superstitions, customs 
and ceremonies of the folk people of this area, tlie materials essential 
in Dharma worship, the votive offerings in worshipping the deity, the 
rites and rituals perfdrmed in the Worship, the methods of ceremonies, 


the magico-religious beliefs and sociu-religious customs—these chara¬ 
cterise the Dharma cult as a primitive folk cult of Bengal. Different 
communities in the multi-ethnic region participated in the ph^i^iH 
ship with their beliefs and ritualistic ceremoQieSi litter-rdlation^p Jn 
faiths and ceremonies of the commutiiUes was established iti resj^t pf 
( eremonial organisations. There has been a kind of sansjlcritisation of 
the ceremonies of Dharma worship and also a course of super-imposition 
of the faiths, beliefs and ideas in general through centuries on the cur¬ 
rents and cross-currents of localised beliefs with their trends. There may 
be regional variations in modus operandi with beliefs and ceremonial 
patterns, but as a whole the Dharma cult is not merely a religious cult, 
il has a great social impact on the socio-religious life of the people. 

Dharma Thakur, although basically a folk god, has been sometimes 
elevated by sanskritisation and has secured a place in the Brahmanicat 
patheon. As a result of this type of elevation the deity became more 
popular and was worshipped by the people of both the upper and the 
lower strata of society. Dharma Thakur was worshipped by the people 
of the lower strata like the Bagdi, Bauri, Dom, lladi and the like. In 
>ome areas the ]>riests arc Brahmin by caste but the assistants belong to 
the lower strata of the society and in some areas the people of lower 
strata are the priests. The priests of Dharma Thakur are called Deyasi 
and most of the Deyasis are non-Brahmin. It is interesting to note that 
all the poets of Dharmamangala Kavyas, the semi-epical ballads in praise 
of Dharma Thakur, belong to the upper strata of society and when they 
were asked by the Dharma Thakur to compose poems in his praise, almost 
all of them declined to do so because they were afraid of being out-caste 
in the .society as a penalty for composing poems in praise of Dharma 
Thakur. The people of the upper class of the then society did not take 
part in Dharma worship. This episode of Dharmamangala Kavyas indi¬ 
cate the nature of Dharma Thakur who has a primitive origin emerging 
from the faiths and beliefs of the folk people of Bengal. In the cere¬ 
monial pattern the Dharma cult sometimes has been influenced by some 
other culture traits but in the ritualistic pattern the Dharma cult retains 
its original character and can be recognised as a folk cult. The literary 
descriptions, the liturgical texts, which are believed to be composed in 
later limes, and the association of the deity with the Brahmanical gods, 
which is obviously a super-imposition of beliefs and ideas, and have been 
influenced to some extent by the religious tradition: of the people of the 
upper strata of society but the Dharma cull is notwithstanding a folk cult 
with its beliefs, rituals and religipus ceremonies. ^ ^ 

The diffusion zone and the distribution zone can be traceable in the 
Northern and Eastern Bengal. The cult of Dharma, as such, in central 
rone has not been diffused in other parts of Pengal. The cult has been 
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regained in these areas in beliefs, rituals, religious and social cerenumlcs. 
In these areas the Dharma cult has been associated with and sometimes 
transformed into the Siva cult. In Western Bengal Dharma and Siva 
have been associated in many areas, but in other regions of Bengal 
Dharma has been transformed into Siva and in the ceremonies asso¬ 
ciated with Siva cult the religious trails of Dharma cult arc noticeable. 
In many folk songs of Northern Bengal there is a mention of Dharma 
Thakur and in the songs the Dharma Thakur is first mentioned. In a 
song it is stated, 

Pubbe na bandiya game Dharma Niranjan/ 

Tanharo carano bando Dhamma Niranjan / / 

In a vast area of Northern Bengal the festival of Gamhhira is observed. 
.Mthoii^h in later times the festival is observed by all sections of people, 
il is a folk festival by nature in which the ritualistic and ceremonial pat¬ 
terns of Dharma cult is traceable. It is stated that “The Koches and their 
congeners worship the Gramya Devata at a curious ceremony, called 
Gamhhira, when the young people of the village disguise themselves, 
personaling the deities and dance. The festival, which takes place in 
Chait or Baisakh, lasts for several days.”' The Gamhhira festival is known 
as Adfjcr Gamhhira, which is the gajan or annual festival of Adya or the 
Primordial Lord and the conception of Dharma is identical with him. In 
the cosmological theories associated with Dharma cult Dharma is conceived 
lo be the primordial lord who existed before the creation in the from of 
void and who is the father of the three gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 
The conception of Adya in Gamhhira festival, with its cosmological theory 
and the conception of Dharma as the Primordial Lord as revealed in all 
the cosmological and cosmogonical theories of the liturgical lexis and 
literature of Dharma arc identical. The conception of primordial lord has 
been transformed into the God Siva in the Gamhhira festival. The 
Gamhhira festival is prevalent in the districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Rajsahi, Maldah and Murshidabad^ of Northern Bengal. 

It will be revealed in the detailed exposition of the Adyer Gamhhira of 
Northern Bengal that the Gamhhira festival is almost identical with the 
annual Dharma worship not only in its paraphernalia and external 
festivities but in the ritualistic and ceremonial patterns also. The rites, 
rituals and methods of worship are also almost identkal and in the 
literature associated with Gamhhira f^tival there is mention of Dharma 
Thakur. Even the Dharma Thakur is worshipped by name in the 
Gamhhira festival and he is conceived to be the primordial lord. The 

1. Census 1961 (The Tdhes end Castes ci West Bengal), 1963 p. 216. 

2. Baridua Palit, Adyer G^mffMra Middsh, 1310. p. 8. 
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cosmological theory as depicted in the literature associated with GUmbhira 
1 estival is almost identical with that of Dharm literature. 

The term Gambhira denotes mandapa or a shrine where the deities 
are situated and worshipped. It is identical with dehara or shtine of 
Dharma Thakur. In the annual festival of Gambhira, the Gambhira is 
decorated with flowers and the images of Siva and Gouri and the Siva- 
linga are placed in Gambhira and worshipped. The festival is observed 
usually on. the last five days of Chaitra (March-April) but somewhere it is 
»)bserved in the month of Baisakh (April-May) or Jaisthya (May-June).’ 
The participants are poundra (Pod) in particular and Nagar, Dhanuk, 
Chai and Rajbansi,^ etc. The budget for the Gambhira festival, which is 
called Bhangan is prepared in a meeting usually under the chairmanship 
of Mandal or the chief of a village and the expenditure is met by the 
contribution derived from the villagers. The festival of Gambhira 
continues for live days. If the month of Chaitra consists of ^thirty days, 
the festival will begin on the 26th day with the ceremony of Ghat bhara 
and on the following days there will be Choto tamasa, Bara tainasa, Ahara 
respectively and on the last day of the month, i.e. on the 30th Chaitra 
there will be the ceremony of Cadak, All the ceremonies are included in 
the Gambhira festival. On the day of Ghat bhara ceremony a meeting 
is held and unanimously it is decided to begin the ceremony and a new 
earthen pot is filled up with water of a pond nearby with a ceremonial 
procession accompanied with the music of double drums, flute, etc. On 
the day of Choto tamasa Siva and Gouri are worhsipped and the persons 
who took vow become the Bhaktyas or the celebrated devotees. The 
Bhaktyas assemble near the Gambhira and recite the poems associated 
with Siva. On the day of Bara tamasa Siva and Gouri are worshipped 
and ih the afternoon a decorated and ceremonial procession proceeds 
from one Gambhira to apother. With the beating of double drums and 
music of other instruments the Bhaktyas go on dancing. They go to a 
lumd and take their bath there each with a branch of tree full of thorns. 
Then they come back to the Gambhira and dance keeping the branch 
very close to their breasts. In the ceremony the branches with thorns 
are called the ‘flowers’. After dancing they keep these ‘flowers’ in the 
Gambhira. This ritual is called Ful-bhanga.^ On the day of Ahara puja, 
Siva and Gouri are worshipped. Then a green bamboo pole or a branch 
is placed near the Gambhira. The plantains, flower, mangoes etc. are 
tied with it and the pole is worshipped. It is called Ahara puja. On this 
day a newly dug pit is filled up with water and a livings so/^ilsh is kept 

3. Ibid, p. 11. 

4. Ibid, p. 12. 

6. Ibid, p. 40. 
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in the pit. Then the Bhaktyas cross the pit by jumping. This is called 
the ceremony of Samsol Cbada. Then a pit is dug in front of the 
Cambhira. Two bamboo poles are placed vertically on two sides of the 
pit. Another bamboo pole is flxed horizontally on the two poles. The 
branches used in Ful-hhanga are kept on the pit and these are burnt by 
tire. Then dhuna or incense dust is applied on the fire and fragrant 
i>moke encircles the area. The legs of each of the Bhaktyas are tied with 
the bamboo pole fixed in horizontal position over the fire. The Bhaktyas 
swing one by one with their heads downwards for seven times. This 
ceremony is called Agni JhQmp or Pcit bhonga. By a close observation 
it will be revealed that these rituals and ceremonies are akin to the 
rituals and ceremonies of Dharma worship not only in ceremonial 
lorms but in spirit also and these are the variations of those of Dharma 
cult. 

The literature associated with Gambhira festival indicates its relation 
with that of Dharma cull also. The cosmological theory as depicted in 
this literature is almost identical with the cosmological theory of the 
Dharma cult. The primbdrial lord as described in Gambhira literature 
is none but Dharma himself. Dharma is described by his name. In the 
i<ongs it is stated, “while there was no water, no land, no pantheon of 
gods, the Lord Dharma was in the form of void in the nihil. He sent a 
crab for soil with the intention of creation. The crab brought the 
smallest quantity of soil and it was created bigger like a wood apple. 
This became the earth and the Primordial Lord created earth on the back 
of a tortoise.”® There is a mention of Ulluka, the bahana or the mount 
of Dharma in the songs. It is stated, ‘*lJlluka said that the four concerns 
of the shrine are purified by virtue of the presiding deity and he is in the 
sharine.”i After purifying the G<unbhirg a prayer of gods is sung so that 
ihey can come and take their seats in the shrine. The ceremony is 
(bserved which is called Dvar mukta or the purification of the doors in 
four sides, south, west, north and cast. The Dvar mukta ceremony is 
identical with that in Dharma worship. There is also a mention of 
llanuinana or monkey which is associated ^ith Dharma. In the prayer 
of Dharma it is stated that Dharma Niranjan (the stainless one) is seated 
on the white throne and white bed. His form is wh'^e and while he is 
without form, he is white and his legs are wlii*«* the Gambhira song 
the theory of cosmology is described in ^ay that Dharma was'a form¬ 
less void before creation. a form. The water was created 

from the first drop of •’•‘ter which came out of his mouth, Then he 
created Uluka.*^ c/(tuka, his mount. He ci^ated the flower lotus.and he 

6. Ibid, p. 19. 

7. Ibtd. 
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look his seal on it and meditated for a tong time. He wished to ereate 
Ihe earth and he created soil. Then he created the elephant, the tortoise 
and the snake. He finally placed the earth on the head of the snake. 
This cosmological theory is almost identical with that of phamft cult. 
By a close study of the cosmological and cosmogonical theories, the 
descriptions in literature, the rites and rituals, the faith and beliefs, the 
I'eremonies and festivals it will be revealed that these arc local variations 
of the cull of Dharma. 

In the Eastern Bengal the Dharma cult, as such, is not prevalent. 
Blit there are the festivals of Siva particularly the Gajan festivals 
which are variations of the cult of Dharma in their ritualistic and cerc- 
inonical aspects. The gajan festival of Siva has been transformed into 
the worship of Nila in Eastern Bengal which inherits the tradition of the 
Dharma cult. Dr. S. B. Dasgupta observed that “this ceremony of Gajana 
is also found in some districts of East Bengal in the form of Nifa-puja, 
/i.e., the worship of the diely Nila), and this elaborate religious ceremony, 
which takes place in the last week of the Bengali year and takes about a 
week’s time to be completed, is never suspected by the people in these 
districts to be anything but a Hindu religious function primarily con- 
terned with the Hindu deity, Lord Siva. The fragmentary verses that 
are generally recited in connection with the various ceremonies of this 
function have striking affinity with the verses found in the liturgical 
works of the Dharma cult and also in the Gajana of Dharma of West Ben¬ 
gal not only in matter and spirit, but sometimes in language also with 
slight devitations.”® He also states that, “We have collected from soma 
villages in the district of Backergunge the fragmentary verses akin to 
found in the liturgical works of the Dharma cult. They are recited in 
(onnection with the Nila-puja ceremony. It will be interesting to note 
that the cosmogonical ideas found in these verses are the same as found 
in the literature of the Dharma cult. ... Lord Siva is occasionally styled 
here as Dharma or Dharma-raja. In Dharma-puja-uidhana (pp. 242-45) 
we find a discussion on the origin and growth of the foetus ; exactly a 
similar verse is found among the verses that are recited on the occ^ion 
of the Nila-paja^" We find in the liturgical works of the Dharma cult 
salutations and prayers to the four quarters with a presiding deity In each; 
the same custom is alsi> found in the Gajtttia of Siva, and the peculiar 
fact to be noticed is this that i»«.w os in Dharma cult the cerehiony 

begins from the West, which is not su*.iv j| Hindu practice. . Similar 
verses are recited in accompaniment with daim,...,^ beati gg of drums 
in the other three quarters, the presiding deity hi tii*. ^orth being Sri- 
Sabha-linga, in the east Sri-munda-cakra and in the south Sri-Vioya iiAtha. 

8. Ohacure Betigiou* Culta^ pp. 2W'8®» 
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Agwn, ^av#iii tfep Utin^ical worJi« qf the Dharma cult descriptions 
of the construction of the temple of Dharma (commonly known as dharma 
cleuia) ; with them we may compare the following verses on grha-nirmana, 
i.c., constructing the house (for the Lord) on the occasion of Siva’s 
Cajana :— 

Sapta samudre sthan sthiti tirtha baranasi/ 

Yaita bahiya kare stav saita saita rsi// 
rsi gane kare stav bhaviya niranjan/ 
ghrta sail jukhiya kare deul srjan / / 

• • * 

“Again in the Sunya-purana, the Dharma-puja>Vidhana and the 
Sri-dharma-mangala of Mayur-bhatta (B. K. Chatterjee’s edition) we have 
funny legendary accounts of the origin of the metal copper, of the Beta- 
stick (6e/a = Skt, Vetra), of the double drum {dhak),elc.^ which are of 
great importance in connection with Dharma worship. Similar legendary 
jucounfs (of course, with more Hindu tinge) are found also in the frag¬ 
mentary verses which we have collected in connection with Siva’s Gajana 
in East Bengal.”® 

In Western Bengal the Gajanas of both the deities Dharma and Siva 
are prevalent. But there has been an assimilation and admixture of the 
rituals and ceremonies in both types of Gajana. As the Western Bengal 
is the central zone of the origin of Dharma cult the two types are pre¬ 
valent side by side, besides the inter-relationship and super-imposition of 
ritualistic and ceremonial patterns. Moreover, Dharma cult is a living 
cult in this area and there are many adherents to Dharma cult in Western 
Bengal who do not worship Siva but strictly adhere to Dharma worship. 
The origin of Dharma cult may be traced in antiquity and it was deve¬ 
loped among the ethnic groups of Dorn, Bagdi« Bauri etc. who were the 
inhabitants of Western Bengal particularly. The central zone of the 
Dharma cult guides us in this respect. Thus Dharma cult is deeply rooted 
in this region. The Dharma cult expanded itself over the diffusion and 
distribution zone in its ritualistic and ceremonial patterns. Bui the ethnic 
groups who inherit the ancient tradition of Dharma cult did not settle out¬ 
side the central zone of this cult. S,o, the hard core of thp cult became 
limited ip the central zone and the religious and cu||^ral traits were 
diffused in the distrihuti<^ zone in rites, rituals, beUef|| ceremonies and 
festivals which were sometimes assimilated and som^jl^es transformed. 
Thus the worship of Nila ip Eastern Bengal is a transforined variation of 
the worship of pharpig with the local traits. 

The Dharma worship in Eastern Bengal may he traced in its archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of two tortoise-shelf inscripHons in the Dacca museum. 

9. Ibid, pp. 280-8t If; 
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names of the local deities are called with a sulTix -raj^ i.^, raj, e.g. Jatra 
siddhirai, Bankurarai, Kautukrai, Kalurai, Dalurai, etc. Because of the 
According to Dr. D. C. Sircar who re-established the readings of the 
inscriptions, “It thus seems possible to suggest that the tortoise-shells (or 
earthen images of tortoise covered by these shells) were worshipped as 
Dharma Thakur whose worship in the shape of a tortoise is prevalent in 
the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions of West Bengal even at the present 
time.’® Tortoise cult is closely associated with the Dharma cult. It is 
described in Dharma literature that the Primordial Lord Dharma created 
earth from soil and He placed the earth on a tortoise. Tortoise is the 
mount of Dharma and the paduka or sandals are engraved on the back of 
Jortoise. Tortoise is also the emblem of Dharma and the deity is wor¬ 
shipped in the form of a tortoise made of stone. The ceremony of Del 
or worship of Pat Thakur in Eastern and Northern Bengal is a variation 
of Dharma worship. Dr. Sircar observes that “The antiquity of the cull 
of Dharma Thakur in Bengal is definitely established by the f>resent 
inscriptions. The tortoise-shaped deity was no doubt called Dharma as 
early as the tenth or eleventh century. But when precisely this Sanskri- 
tic name came to be applied to the tortoise deity for the first time cannot 
be determined.” 

Dharma: The Primordial Lord 

Dharma Thlakiir is conceived to be the Primordial Lord in the liturgi¬ 
cal texts as well as in the Dharmamangala kabyas. Before the creation 
while there was no manifestation, there was only a cosmic primordial 
darkness in the primordial nihil, there was the Primordial Lord. He 
wished to be manifested and took the form of void. He created Adya, 
the primordial goddess, who gave birth to three sons, Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva. In Dharma-puja-vidhana the description of Dharma is stated in 
the following way—“Let that Lord of the form of vacuity, who has 
neither end, nor middle, nor beginning, neither hands and legs, nor body 
and voice, neither form, nor any primordial shape, nor fear nor death, 
nor even birth,—who is accessible only to the greatest of the yogihs in 
deep meditation, who belongs to all the sects, who is bereft of all mental 
construction, who is one, stainless, and giver of the boon of immortality, 
protect me.” According to this conception Dharma is described as 
Sunyamurti or the void-shaped, Niranjana or the stainless one and 
Dhabala. rupam or all-while. The conception of primordial lord and the 
conception of void-shape have their impact on the worship. In all descri- 

10. Journal of the Royal Abiotic Society of Bengal (letters) 1949, Vol, XV, No. 3, 
p 104. 

11. Ibid, p. 107. 
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ptionsr Dharmt^is conceived to be the Lhrd Supreme. He is attributed 
with majesty and sovereignty with the siilTix <raj, Dharma<raj. The 
conception of alhvoid the Dharma Thakur has no icon or idol. In some 
places the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina stone images are worshipped 
as Dharma Thakur and these are mistaken for the images of Dharma 
Tiiakur. This is possible for the later influence of image worship. The 
people who worship these images do not possess the iconographic sense 
to distinguish them and properly identify them. The Dharma Thakur is 
worshipped in stone pieces of tortoise .shape which are regarded as the 
emblem of Dharma Thakur. 

Dharma Thakur is primarily a primitive deity having his origin in 
the primitive society in their beliefs, faith, superstitions, magico-religiou.s 
rites. Through the centuries there has been a super-imposition of beliefs, 
iiles, rituals, and religious ideas over the primitive conception of this 
tleity. The conception of Yama has been associated with Dharma 
rhakifr. In the icantation of Dharma the saluation is given to Dharma- 
raja Yama, who has various forms. In Dharma worship a ritual is observ¬ 
ed which is called VaUarani par, the crossing of the river Vatarani, It is 
believed that this river a flowing between this world and the kingdom of 
Varna, the city of the dead. The human life crosses the river after death. 
The ritual is performed to cross the river smoothly. In performing the 
ritual in Dharma worship a pit is dug and filled up with water and some 
fishes are kept in it. Then the Bhaktyas cross this pit following a cow 
with its tail in hand. The priest, with a bunch of cane in his hand, 
recites the incantations of Vaitarani par. Obviously this ritual is asso- 
(iated with Yama. 

Dharma is associated with Varuna, the water-god. In the Vedic 
period a ceremony .was observed in the name of Varuna which is similar 
to Sanjat of Dharma.'^ In the Dharmamangala kavyas there is a descrip- 
tion of Varuna. Varuna is conceived to be white and Dharma has the 
same attribute. Ghar bhara of Dharma is practically a ceremorcy per¬ 
formed to get a child, Varuna also has the same attribute. There is a 
description of Varuna in an incentation to sacriflee a goat in Dharma 
worship. Dharma has his association with Visnu, Krisna and Rama. The 
conception of Dharma in liturgit^al texts and particularly in Dharmaman¬ 
gala kavyas indicates this association. There are many descriptions of 
and references to these gods. Dharma is identified with Siva on many 
occasions. 

Dharma is identifled with the sun. The sun worship is a primitive 
ceremony in human civilisation, The sun is believed to be the creator of 
the manifested world and the life and also protector of Jif^. The Iradi- 

12. Sukumar Sec ed., Rupmmer (Introdiiction). p. 6. 
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tion of sun worship might have been assimilated with llfitiarma worship. 
The conception of primordial lord might be inherited from the conception 
of the sun as the creator of the universe. In an incantation of Dharma 
the sun has been identified^ 

Sunyamarge sthitam (te) nitam sunyadeva divakarani 
Tamaham bhajami Sridharmaya nanio/'^ 

The cult of Dharma may have inherited the cult of the sun because 
the attributes possessed by Dharma are the attributes of the sun accord¬ 
ing to primitive conception. In the primitive conception, “The sun is 
lightly supposed by primitive society to regulate rain and therefore when 
a drought occurs it becomes necessary either to propitiate the sun by 
means of worship or to compel it by magical practices to cause rainfall. 
Therefore, oyer the particular areas of West Bengal where rain is 
always scare and drought is almost a common feature it is only natural 
to believe that the elaborate rituals which are performed -during the 
period of scarcity of rain should be aimed at the sun.”'^ Another evi¬ 
dence of the identification of sun with Dharma may be related with a 
ritual of Dharma worship. Hook-swinging ceremony is observed in the 
annual Dharma worship in many places in West Bengal. This is “but a 
popular form of the sun-festival held in imitation of swinging of the sun 
at the beginning of spring or at the solstices—a piece of magic to help 
the sun move. The Bhaktyas or the active participants of the annual 
worship of Dharma who now gyrate in the air in the course of the hook¬ 
swinging are believed to be the substitute for the human victims used 
to be sacrificed to the sun on similar occasions in the past.”'® 'Dharma 
Thakur and the sun have been identified in the primitive beliefs and 
rituals. 

The identification of Dharma with the sun may be traced in their 
association with tortoise cult. In the incantations of Dharma tortoise is 
sometimes identified with Dharma and sometimes it is described as the 
hahana or mount of Dharma. In an incantation it is stated that Dharma 
and tortoise are identified, 

Kachaparupadharam mahim monoharam 
nillepam niranjanam sridharmaya namo/'* 

In other incantations it is stated that Dharma Thakur takes his seat 
on the back of a tortoise and the tortoise is the bahana of Dharma. 

IJJ. N. Banerjee ed., Dharma-puja^vidbaaa, p. 89. 

14. Dr. Asutosh Bhatlacharya, Dharma Wor$hip iu West Bengal, (iif Census 1951, 
West Bengal—The Tribes and Castes of West Bengal), p. 359. 

1.5. I hid, p. 360. 

16. N. Banerjee ed., Dharmd'puja-oidhana, p. 90. 
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tilukabahanain dharmaam devam tejamayatmakam 
Idanim kurmapristhc tu divyarupft namostu te/*^ 


* « 

Sridharmaya namu/Ulkabahanaya namo/ 

Kurmabahanaya namo/dhabala khacaraya namo/'® 

Both identifiration and association with the tortoise are the attri¬ 
butes of Dharma Thakiir and the sun. It is stated in Satapatha 
Brahmana that the sun and the tortoise are identical. It is believed that 
rain can be invoked in limes of drought by worshipping Dharma. There 
is n mention in Arthosastra of Kaiitilya that tortoise should be worshipped 
in times of drought for rain.'^ In the shrines of Dharma Thakur the 
stone tortoise symbol is worshipped and “The emblem of Dharma— 
rather* his on which was placed or engraved the paduka 

shoots or sandals) of Dharma—is a tortoise.’’^® In the Dharma literature 
it is stated— 

Hat patiya Dharma srijilen sristi/ 

Paduka sthapiba laye kurmer pristi/ 

The tortoise is the common emblem of the sun as well as of Dharma 
Thakur. The sun worship is a primitive belief and Dharma worship 
characterises the same in its ritualistic pattern. The physical penances 
as observed in Dharma worship are the tradition of the sun worship. The 
conception of primordial lord may have the same origin in the worship 
of both the deities. Thus these two deities may be identified and it may 
be taken that “Dharma is the Sun-god. The tortoise {Kurma, Kasyripa) 
as the symbol or emblem of the (rising ?) sun is probably a non-Aryan 
i’oncept. But the identity of the tortorise with the sun appears early in 
Indo-Aryan religion, at least as early a.s the Satapatha-Brohmana (VII, 5, 
15). As an Aryan god, the sun moves in a chariot. So does Dharma. As 
a matter of fact the ceremony of Rathajatra was originally concerned 
with Dharma. Like the Sun-god, Dharma <tures incurable diseases like 
leucoderma. The Sun-god has a bird as his bahana, and the god of death 
(Yama) as his son. Dharma’s direct creation Uluka (owl) combines the 
two personalities. The monkey cult was originally associated with the 
sun worship. In the cult of Dharma, Hanuroan is his factotum. 


17. Ibid, p. 88. 

18.. Ibid, p. 04. 

19. Dr. Siiktimar Sen ed., Rupramer Obarmamangala, (introduction) p. 11. 

20. Dr. Sukumar Sen, 7* the ciM of Pharma a living relic of BiiddhUm in Ben¬ 
gal/ (in B. C. Law Volume,. Part lb 

21. Rupramer Pharnjtnihangata, (lalroduotton). 
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In spite of all associations, identification and super-imposition of 
iaiths, beliefs, rites, rituals, ceremonies and religious conception and traits 
the Dharma Thakur is basically a folk god having his origin in primitive 
beliefs in primili>'e society. The Brahmanical culture had its influence 
on Bengal during the Gupta period. It is believed that Dharma worship 
in its primitive form was prevalent before that period. The Vedic and 
Iranian Sun-god, Vedic Varuna, Yama and other Brahmanical gods, the 
Polynesian conception of gods have been assimilated with local and folk 
deities such as war-gods of Dorns, Bagdis, Candals, etc.; Pancanan. 
Louhajang, Pandasur, Damarsain, Kshctrapal, etc., and thus gave the 
shape of the conception of present Dharma Thakur. A system of wor¬ 
ship imergcd around the Dharma Thakur on the basis of primitive beliefs, 
faiths, rites, rituals, ceremonies and magico-religious complex and it led 
to the growth and development of Dharma cult. 

The ethnic groups in the area of central zone of the Dharma cult 
belong to the non-Aryan population of Bengal who were the local people 
of different ethnic origins. Most of them inherit the primitive and non- 
Aryan traditions. Dharma Thakur is basically' the deity of these primi¬ 
tive aboriginal people having magico-religious attributes and in later 
period other beliefs, conception and ritualistic ceremonies were super¬ 
imposed on the conception of this deity. The primitive and folk concep¬ 
tion of magico-religious attributes can be traced in the rituals and cere¬ 
monies performed in the worship of Dharma. He has the power to 
invoke rain in the time of drought. He can cure some incurable diseases 
like leprosy, leucoderma and eye diseases. If he is satisfied more crops 
can be produced. He. is associated with the fertility cult. A barren 
w'oman can get a child if she performs certain rituals in Dharma worship. 
All these attributes are the traditional heritage of the magico-religious 
beliefs and superstitions of the primitive and folk societies. 

The Worship 

The distinctive characteristics of Dharma worship are that the wor¬ 
ship is not individualistic. It is not individual’s metaphysical realisation 
or attainment of Ultimate Reality. It is a system of worship participated 
by many people for many days together with the observance of a series 
of religious ceremonies and performance of a number of rites and rituals. 

The Bhaktyas, the celebrated devotees perform the different rituals 
and ceremonies and the priest and his assistants practically guide the 
function. The people of the whole village or a particular ar^ take part 
in the ceremony, Dharma Thakur is. primarily a Tolk deity, in whose 
shrine vows are taken for some expectations. It will be revealed by a 
close analysis of the rituals and ceremonies of Dharma. worship t^iat it. is 
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ti complex of Vrata rituals and it is unlike tjhe worsluip of a deity according 
to Brphmanical scriptures as worshipped only by a priest. Dharma 
Thakur is not the deity of an individual, he is the deity of the mass. Usually 
he is a tutelary god of a village or its neighbouring zone. The priests of 
Dharma Thakur usually belong to the people of the lower strata of the 
iociety. Some decades back the people of the upper strata of society did 
jiot act as priests because they were afraid of being out-caste. As many 
people participate in Dharma worship, it is not meant for the individual’s 
religious attainment but it is a social festival. People of all the sections 
take part in the ceremony. It is a distinctive feature of Dharma worship 
lhat people of any section can perform the rituals and take part in the 
rereinony irrespective of any distinction of caste, race or social position. 
Persons of any caste may become the Bliaktyas and so long they are 
Bhaktyas there is no consideration of caste among themselves. 

In^the villages, within the central zone of the Dharma cult, there are 
many shrines of Dharma Thakur and where there is no shrine the deities 
arc placed beneath the big trees individually or along with other folk deities, 
fn these common places o? worship^ the images of Dharma are natural bits 
of stones of round or oval shape or the shape of a tortoise and in other 
cases these are chiselled stone images of the same pattern. Where stone 
images are not available, Dharma Thakur is represented by traditional 
terracotta horses and elephants. The Dharma Thakurs without a shrine 
are worshipped like other village deities occasionally. The images of 
Dharma Thakur placed in the shrines are stone images of the tortoise 
shape, natural or chiselled on which iirc engraved the padukns or 
sandals of Dharma. A statement about Dharma w'orship may thus be- 
given, “He is usually worshipped by a low caste priest, a Pod, a Jugi, 
a Dom or a Bagcli. In a few places he has temples, but, as a rule, he is 
represented by a shapcle.s.s stone daubed with \ermilion and 
[)laccd under a tree. In a village in Arainbagh subdivision (West Ben¬ 
gal) he is w’orshipped in Hit; fonn of a tortoise. Jits shrines arc com¬ 
mon all over West Bengal and al.so in Dinajpur, Murshidabad and the 
24-Parganas. He is frequently believed possess certain curative 
powers and his priests administer medicines as specifies for various 
diseases. Hogs, fo^yls and ducks are sacrificed before him, and offerings 
are made of rice, flowers, milk and puchwai, but ne.ver of cooked lood. 
The worship takes place in the months of Baisakh, Jaislhya and Asarh, 
on the day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 
Bhadra. All castes, even Brahmans, make offerings through the medium 
of the officiating priests.^* 


22. Extract from ‘Ceiuiaa of India', 190.1, by E. A. Gail (In Census 1951, West 


{Bengal, p. 216). 
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The priests of Dharma Thakur hailed from the lower strata of the 
society, Bagdi, Baud, Hadi, etc. jand particularly Dom. In later period 
because of the Sanskritisation the people of the upper strata like 
Brahmins used to take part in Dharma worship as priests. The Dom 
priests take the surname of pandit. Priests of other castes also take the 
identical surname. The Brahmins sometimes are engaged as priests but 
Ihey work along with Dorns. Sometimes the Dorns worship Dharma 
Thakur throughout the year and Brahmin priests are engaged only in 
special occasions.®^ The annual celebration of Dharma worship is per¬ 
formed by Dorns, Bagdis or the like along with Brahmin jirists. The 
priests and supervisers of the Dharma shrines belonging to the lower 
castes are called Deyasis and the assistants are called Dhamathakanni. The 
Degasis, practically conduct the whole ceremony of Dharma worship. 

1 he “Dom priests used to be ceremonially initiated to the priesthood of 
Dharma Thakur. As a sign of initiation they used to put on a -copper 
fillet and copper ring on their persons. Nobody other than a Dom 
undergoes any initiation ceremony.”*^ The priesthood of Dorns in 
Dharma worship is a significant affair. It conveys the tradition that the 
Dorns were the worshipper of Dharma Thakur and they held the tradi¬ 
tion of Dharma cult. I'he Dorns belong to an ethnic groups which may 
be believed to be the aboriginals in Western Bengal. In the ancient 
Bengali literature of Charyapadas there are many descriptions of Dombi. 

The Dharma worship may be clas.sified into three categories—daily 
worship, annual worship and Ghar hliara which is performed on special 
ticcasions. 

The daily worship of Dharma Thakur is of two types daily 
worship as a tutelarly deity of a family and the same of a village. 
The priest worships the deity at the house of a villager with simple rites. 
There is no codified rituals for the worship. It entirely depends on 
the practice of the area. No animal or bird is sacrificed in the daily 
worship, except only on special occasions some additional offerings are 
given to the deity. Daily worship is observed twice a day. In the 
morning deity is ceremonically awakened from his bed and a ceremonial 
bath is given to him. The deity is worshipped by incantations and 
food-offerings are given to him. The deity is ceremonially kept in his 
bed to sleep for the night. In daily worship the ritualistic ceremonies 
are not performed. But some ritualistic ceremonies are performed if a 
vow is taken for the well-being of any member of the family and then a 
goat or pigeon is sacrificed to the deity. In the village of ^hudkuri in 

23. Aautoch Bhattacharya, Dharma Worrhip in We$t Bengal ,. (in Census 1961, 
\Vest Bengal), p. 353. 

24. rbtd„ 
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Burdwan district a tutelary Dharma Thakur at the house of one Aguri 
is vTorshipped daily with the uhorthodix offering of one seer of boiled 
lice.*® : ■ - . I j I '] 1 ,,'j j : 

Daily worship of Dharma Thakur is performed in a village if there, 
is a permanent shrine of the deity and also the provision for it. The 
village shrine is attended every day by the villagers. They take vows 
for the fulfilment of certain wishes, recovery from illness, wishing a 
child by a barren woman, winning a legal suit and the like and when 
their wishes are fulfilled they keep their promise and offer fruits, 
sweets, cooked food and also sacrifice goats or pigeons. Sometimes 
special worshipping ceremonies arc held for the welfare of the people 
of the village. 

The annual worship of Dharma Thakur which is a series of 
rituals and ceremonies is obserbed between the months of Chaitra 
iMarch-April) and Sravan (June-July) on any fullmoon day. Of 
(oursc, the ceremony begins a few days before the full-moon day and 
continues up to the fullmoon day, which is final day of worship. It 
is not a fact that in all places the annual worship is observed on the 
iullmoon day.of Baisakh (April-May). The date of the annual worship 
varies from place to place. Usually in almost all the places it is 
observed on any full-moon day of the above-mentioned month. In 
some place it is observed on the last day of the month Bhadra 
(July-August),*® In a village Dharmatala or Mundakhola of Hooghly 
district the Gajan festival of Dharma is observed on the last day of 
Chaitra, but a ceremonial annual worship is performed in the month of 
Magha (January-Fcbruary) on the second lunar day of the bright half 
of the month. The priest is Dulc by caste and he has the surname 
I'ise or bodhak. 

The final day of the annual Dharma worship is the full-moon day 
but the annual ceremony begins on the third lunar day of the bright half 
of the month and it continues for twelve days. The number of days may 
vary but the final worship is always performed on the fullmoon day. A 
number of persons, usually twelve, take a vow that in this year they 
would be Bhaktyas or the celebrated devotees. They are the only 
active participants in the ritualistic ceremonies of the annual worship. 
They are to observe all physical penances and austere practices in 
performing the rites of the ceremonies. They are initiated by the Dharma 
priest at the shrine. Then they wear new coloured cloth and, take 
sacred thread like a garland around the neck. During the period of 
worship they take only vegetable meals, milk and fruits and do not 

26. Ibid, p. 382, 

28. Census, 1961, West Bengal, p. 216. 
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penorm tfteir normal duties. Sometimes they take canes in their hand. 
Persons of any caste may become the Bhaktyas but when they are 
initiated as Bhaktj^as, all of them get the same status. Bhaktyas are 
allowed to touch the deities and they can lake part in any ij^eligious 
ceremony. At the time of initiation they are shaved in a ceremonial 
way by the village barbar. Their heads, of course, need not be shaved. 

No individual .singly has to bear the expenditure of the annual 

Dharma worship. A meeting is held in the village for this purpose and 
all the inhabitants of the village contribute their mite towards the 
expenditure of the worship. A few days before the annual worship the 
dehara or the sJirine of Dharma is decorated with earthen pots and 
flowers. In the evening the .shrine is lighted with lamps fed with 
mustard oil in burnt earthen pots, pradipn. During the day of annual 

worship the deity is ceremonially brought out of the shrine and taken 

back every evening. This ceremony is called baram?^ At that lime 
the double drums are beaten loudly and all the villagers assemble before 
the shrine. It is believed that the deity does not like to come outside 
the shrine. Therefore, the Bhaktyas come outside the .shrine with deity 
in .such a manner that the people present think that it is very diiricult 
to bring the deity out of th(‘ shrine. This ceremony is observed every 
day evening. 

The ceremony of lapda bimnga is perft)rined on the day hefort* the 
annual worship. The Bhaktyas collect the branches of a tree called 
Kantikari, which is full of thorns. In this ceremony they hold light 
the branches and flght a mock tight among themselves and dance with 
the beating of double drums. They become excited and sometimes beat 
themselves mercilessly so as to lead to bloodshed. But as this is a holy 
ritual they perform it with aw'c and reverence. After the mock flght and 
dance these branches are gathered at one place before the shrine, 'I'hcn 
ihe Pat Bhaktya or the chief bhaktya rolls his body over the branches 
full of thorns. All the Bhaktyas follow^ him one by one. It is a sort of 
phy.sical penance but regarded as a ritual in the worship. 

The ceremonial bathing of the Dharma Thakur-is the most important 
ceremony in the annual worship. The ceremony is performed in the 
following way. The stone image of Dharma is brought out of the 
shrine and placed on the sun-dried rice placed on a basket made 
of bamboo. Then the basket is placed on a palanquin. The 
palanquin is carried by the Bhaktyas to a particular pond specifled 
lor the holy bathing. While' the palanquin proceeds towards the 
pond it is follow^ed by a large number of people in s^^ ceremonial 

27. Dr, Asulosh Bhaltacharyn, Bnngla Mangal Kabyer Itihast Calcutta, p. 605. 
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procession tbe beating of double drums and other musical 

instruments. The womenfolk, particularly the barren women, take part 
in the procession* When the procession i%>aches the bank of the pond the 
Deyasi and Dhomatkanni take away the bamboo basket with the deity 
from the palanquin and proceed towards the water for the ceremonial 
bathing. The two persons proceed into the pond at a point of breast- 
deep water.' At that time the barren women also go to the pond nearest 
lo the basket. The Deyasi and Dhamatkanni firmly holding the basket 
dip into water and raise the basket immediately far above the water 
level. At that time numerous drops of water are poured down from the 
basket. All the barren women try to get the ‘first drop’ of water on their 
heads pouring down from the basket. It is firmly believed that if the 
‘first drop’ of bathing water of Dharma Thakur falls on the head of a 
barren woman, she will be a mother within a year. Everyone present 
there tries lo get the ‘first drop’ of the sacred water. The Pat Bhaktya or 
the chief Bhaktya accompanies the Deyasi and Dhumtkanni to get the 
“first drop’ of water as well as to get some, drops of sacred water pour-’ 
ing down from the basket. He goes there with an earthen pot full of water 
and tries to get the drops of sacred water to be mixed up with the water 
of the j>ot. This pot is called the niyam-kalsi. It is called the niyam- 
kalsi or the ritual pot because it is believed that the water of this pot is 
.sacred w’ater and it has niagico-rcligious attributes. The water of the 
niyam-kalsi is used in various services of Dharmu I'hakur. It is believed 
that if the sacred water of theniyam-kalsi i.s taken by a barren woman 
.‘‘he would surely be a mother. This water has also the magical power 
of curing diseases. Tlie chief Bhaktya runs back from the bank of the 
pond to the shrine with speed without any pause. The people assembled 
on the way make way for him. It is considered a sin lo oiler any kind 
t»f obstacle to the chief Bhaktya while he is coming back with the 
niyam-kalsi. He come back running .so that no evil spirit may do any 
harm to the pot. At the glance of the evil spirit the jwl will lose all the 
magical power and sacredness. 

When the ceremonial bathing is over the basket with the deity is 
placed in the palanquin and carried back tojhe shrine along the same 
I'Oitte. Hundreds of villagers assemble near the shrine with lighted 
earthen lamps and rice. When the procession with the Dharma Thakur 
comes back to the shrine from the pond a group of Bhaktyas come 
forward to the procession, lie down on the road and roil their bodies on 
it. In this way they come back lo th6 shrine by rolling. Tlie bodies of 
the Bhaktyas are full of dust and the people of the processon and the 
visitors take this dust as sacred dust. This ritual is called lotan, and 
Bhaktyas who take part in fqton are called lotan Bhdktyas, 

Then begins the ritual of phul khela, playing with fiowers. The 
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nowers are the charcoals burnt for a long time and t|ese become red. 
The Bhaktyas stand in a row in front of the shrine. Each of the 
Bhaktyas takes the red charcoals in one hand and throws these upwards 
and takes them back with another hand in a semi-circular way. In this 
way the live charcoals move from one hand to another. The doubly drums 
are beaten rythmeticrilly and the Bhaktyas start dancing. In this way 
they move around the shrine one by one. If the charcoals lose their 
redness, they arc replaced by new red charcoals. These red charcoals 
look like flowers and the movement of the cokes in a semi-circular way 
aeems to be a moving garland. The Bhaktyas move around the shrine 
for three, five or seven times according to the prevailing practice. It is 
believed that the burnt cokes would do no harm to the skin if the ritual 
is performed properly and strictly observing the rites. 

The next ritual is phul ccipana or placing of flower on the stone image 
of the deity. The villagers give white lotuses to the priest of the shrine 
to place the lotuses one by one on the stone image of the deity in their 
Mulividual names for their well-being. It believed that if the lotus, falls 
immediately after being placed on the image, the desire and purpose of 
the man will be fulfilled. The flower-offering ceremony is held some¬ 
times besides annual worship. If something is stolen from the house, 
the owner goes to the shrine to perform this ceremony. The priest 
places a flower on the image in the name of the person whom the owner 
inspects to be the thief. It is believed that if the flower does not fall the 
suspected person is surely the culprit otherwise he is not the culprit. 

There is a ritual in Birbhum district which is called Bhanrar Khela 
or the ritual of earthen pot in the annual worship. Each of the Bhaktyas 
carries an earthen pot decorated with flowers on his head and goes to .a 
specified pond, outside the village. The village distiller prepares there 
pachwai or country-made alcoholic liquor. The distiller fills up the 
earthen pots with pachwai mixed water. The country-made liquor 
is an essential material in this district in Dharma worship. It is believed 
that when the Bhaktyas come back to the shrine with these pots full of 
Pachwai, they come under direct spell of the Dharma Thakur. They 
move their heads in an enchanted state. At that time they are con- 
.sidered to be the incarnations of the deity. The people ask them many 
questions about their future remedy for diseases and even the barren 
women pray for a boon for children. So long they are not getting any 
reply or they are not satisfied the people do not make way for them to 
the shrine. The Bhaktyas answer all the questions and make sugges¬ 
tions as far as practicable and come back to the shrine. They dance 
before the shrine and go around the shrine for a number o& times and 
place the earthen -pots with pachawai near the shrine. Afterwards 
they pour the Pachwai under the trees. 
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Another ritual is performed in Birbhum District which is called 
Dhup banamo?^ A pit is, dug near the shrine and faggots are 
burnt in the pit. Two wooden pillars are placed on two sides of the pit. 
vSometiines permanent pillars are built with bricks. One wooden pole 
is placed and tied in the horizontal position on these two pillars. Two 
lings made of rope are placed under the pole. Both the legs of a 
Bhaktya are placed and tied with the rings. As a result his head being 
downwards he moves like a pendulum in the hanging position. The 
<leily is placed on an altar by the side of the pit. The Bhaktya in the 
tiaiiging position takes some flowers and wood apple leaves. Then two 
Bhaktyas push him to make him move like a pendulum. lie moves on 
I he burning faggots in that position and throws flowers and wood apple 
leaves towards the deity. The double drums are beaten loudly and the 
bhaklyas as well as the people present call the name of Dharma Thakur 
loudly, 'ah the Bhaktyas perform this ritual one by one. There are 
other types of fire ritual in many villages. Sometimes the Bhaktyas walk 
on burning charcoal for m'lny feel. Another type of ritual is that a few 
rings are made of cane and these rings are wrapped with cloth. Then 
the cloth is soaked with kerosene oil and the rings look like fire-rings. The 
Bhaktyas jump through these rings. These types of fire display are in 
vogue in the annual worship of Dharma. 

Another ceremonial bathing of the stone image of Dharma Thakur 
is performed on the day after the final annual worship. This bathing is 
meant for the purification of the image, because during the period of 
annual Dharma worship many people touch the image. A flat piece of 
wood like a bed is collected and sharp iron nails are attached to it and 
it looks like a brush. The chief Baktya lie down on the sharp heads of 
iron nails fixed on the wooden slab. He keeps the stone image of the 
deity on his breast. Then the other Bhaktyas carry the wooden slab the 
chief Bhaktya and the stone image on their shoulders to a pond. The 
ilouble drums are beaten and a long procession follows the image. The 
Deyasi and Dhammatkanni perform the bathing in the pond and the 
Bhaktyas on the bank of the pond shows the different kinds of fatal 
physical feats. Some of them pierce through the tongue with an iron 
lod. Some of them pierce through the palm of hand or the arm or 
hand or muscles with iroil rods. These physical feats are regarded as 
essential rituals in the annual worship of Dhanrta Thakur. After the 
bathing ceremony all of them come back to the shrine and the priests 
keep the image of Dharma Thakur in the proper place in the shrine. 
The Bhaktyas put off their sacred threads on that day and this is called 
I he niyam bhatiga or breaking of the ritual. They will no longer be the 
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Bhaklyas and they resume their normal duties. Their ascetic life of 
Bhaktya - for the days during the annual vyorship of Dharma Thakur 
< omes to an end. But the ceremony does not come to an end on this 
day. One ceremony is observed on the next day which *s called 
Dharma yajna. Two or more goats are sacrificed to the Dharma Thakur 
<*n that day and a community lunch is arranged with the contribution of 
Ihe people of the village ami neighbouring villages. People of all sec¬ 
tions irrespective of casle, creed and race take their meals collectively 
at the same place and lh(jy do not make any distinction among them¬ 
selves. Here ends the annual worship of Dharma Thakur. 

The cadak or hookswinging ceremony was an essential ritual in the 
annual wor.ship of Dharma Thakur. Of course, the ceremony is now- 
a-days obsolete. This ceremony was performed on the final day of the 

annual worship. A wooden pole of 28 to 30 feet height was fixed on 

ground in a vertical position. Two wooden bars were fixed on the top 
of that pole in the centre in a crosswise position. There were iron hooks 
at the end of each bar. The sharp end of each U-.shaped hook was 

pierced through the flesh of Bhaytka in the back. The Bhaktyas were 

fixed at the each end of the bars. There was an arrangement to rotate 
the bars on the top of the .pole by using bamboo and rope. When the 
Bhaktyas were hanging at the end of the bars, the bars were moved in 
rotation like a wheel. After some time they were brought back on the 
ground. Besides this ritual there were other rituals also. These were 
piercing the longue, arms, palm <)f the hands, neck, etc,, and other phy¬ 
sical penances. Many times the.se were fatal to the Bhaktyas. There 
were various practices of self-immolalion in performing the annual wor¬ 
ship of Dharma Thakur. 

The special type of Dharma worship is known as Ghar bhnra. It is 
considered as ceremony to get a child for a childless. This ceremony 
was performed if a vow was taken and a particular wish was fulfilled. 
It is now-a-days obsolete because it is very expensive and it requires a 
large number of participants. The Ghar hhara gajanr previously known 
as Sanjat is celebrated for a period of twelve days. The myths, legends, 
tales, traditions, beliefs, .superstitions, etc., associated with Dharma gave 
rise to a long narrative poem known as Dharmamangala. The Dharma- 
mangala Kavya is divided in twelve parts or matis. Therefore, it is 
known as bara mati Dharmamangala. It is ceremonially sung In course 
of the celebration covering t^velve days. The singing of Dharmamangala 
is part of the ceremony. The ceremony is performed usually between 
the months from Falgun to Jaisthya (mid-February to mid June). It 
begins on the third lunar day of the, bright half of the month and con¬ 
tinues for twelve days upto the full moon day, |he day of final 
celebration. 
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^ In the celebration of Ghw bhata twelve stone images of Dharma 
'i'haJcUT are required^ Twelve Bhaktyas who are Ceremonially shaved 
and take only vegetarcnian food participate in the ceremony. The 
number of materials is twelve in each case, such as, twelve types of 
of jute, twelve dhuties ; twelve goats, etc. The ceremony is observed in 
a temporary shrine built for the purpose near the permanent shrine of 
Dharma I'hakur. On the first day of the celebration, i.e. the third lunar 
day. the Deyasi, usually a Dom, brings water in a ritual pot from a 
natural pond, akata pukiir. It is placed ceremonially before the main 
stone image. The images are worshipped by the priest and the Deyasi 
recites the ritualistic literature a.ssociated with Dharma. The literature 
includes the cosmogony, tika pahan or the ritual of insignia of sandal- 
wood paste, puspa paban or the ritualistic history of flower and like. 
A prayer to Dharma Thakur is made so that the deity may be 
ceremonially present there. It is known as sthopan dak, A special 
food offering made of rice, milk and sugar is made to the deity which is 
called manui bhog. 

The Deyasi recites some songs in the early morning of the second 
(•ay of worship to awaken the deity. The deity is worshipp(*d in twelve 
images every day during the jieriod of the ceremony. The Deyasi with 
the priest and Bhaktyas go to a special place near a pond to bring 
kaminya ceremonially, the female counterpart of Dharma. Kaminya is 
embodied in an earthen pot filled with sacred water with a twig of 
mango leaves. Kaminya is worshipped in that place. A sacrifice of 
goat or magur fish is offered to her. Then the chief Bhaktya brings 
Kaminya ceremonially to the place of Dharma carrying the pot on his 
head in a procession. Kaminya is placed at the left side of the images 
of Dharma Thakur. Hindolu woods or two swinging poles are placed 
near the shrine on the day after the bringing of Kaminya. The tw'o poles 
arc placed with a pit in between the poles. There is fire in the pit and 
nicense dust is thrown into the fire. The Deyasi worship the Hindola 
poles. A w’ooden bar is fixed on the i>oles in a horizontal position and 
the Bhaktyas swing under that 'pole with their heads downwards. This 
ritual is performed every evening. The Bhaytyas worship the deity in 
twelve rituals,®® such as, pranam seoa or salutation to the deity of touch¬ 
ing the parts of the body or the ground, bet cala or beating with cane on 
their own bodies and the like. 

Then the ceremony of bring nf Mukta or Mukti is observed. Mukta 
is conceived to be a female deity and wife of Dharma Thakur. The cere¬ 
mony is performed in the way so that it is the marriage of Dharma 
Thakur and Mukta, There is a specified place wherefrom Mukta Devi 

30. Ibid., p. 97< 
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will be brought. The materials such as, oil, turmeric paste, sacrccl 
thread, mirror, comb, vermillion, f'arland, paddy, sacred thread, mirror, 
tomb, vermillion, garland, paddy, sacred grass and other related things 
as required in a marriage ceremony are sent to the shrine of Dharma 
Thakur. On the day of ceremony the Deyasi, the priest and the Bhaktyas 
go in a ceremonial procession placing the puduka on a decorated palan¬ 
quin as the symbol of Dhaniia Thakur to the specified place of Mukia 
devi with the materials used in the marriage ceremony. They are 
received by the persons present at the place of Mukta devi as the group 
with the bridegroom. The paduka of Dharma Thakur is ceremonially 
[)laccd there as bridegroom. Then Mukta devi is ceremonially placed by 
the side of the Paduka. Mukta devi represents some sun-dried rice of 
muktahar paddy placed in a pot. The priest recites some prayers and incan¬ 
tations and it is conceived that the rice is the incarnation of Mukta devi. 
The Deyasi recites some narrative poems of salutation to Mukta and the 
legend relating to the origin of muktahar paddy. The marriage cere¬ 
mony is performed between Dharma Thakur and Mukta devi. Then the 
paduka of Dharma along with Mukta devi is brought back to the shrine 
of Dharma Thakur. 

The ceremonies and rituals are observed for nine days in this way. 
On the tenth day. i.e. thirteenth lunar day the ceremony of cutting the 
pamar or gamhhari tree is observed. The priest, the Deyasi and the 
Bhaktyas go to the place of gamar tree. A ritual pot with sacred w^ater 
is placed under the tree. The Dharma Thakur, Kaminya and Gamar 
tree are worshipped. The Deyasi recites narrative poems in saluation to 
the gamar tree. The chief Bhaktya cut a branch of the tree ceremoni¬ 
ally, Then the branch is brought to the house of a blacksmith. The 
iron instruments of the blacksmith are worshipped there. The chief 
Bhaktya gives yellow thread to all the participants to lake it round the 
wrist. The blacksmith makes some flat w'ooden beds with that branch 
and fixes sharp iron nails on them. These are called jhamp kanta or 
.ud. These arc brought to the shrine of Dharma Thakur. On the ele¬ 
venth day of Gajan the deity is worshipped as usual. After the worship 
the priest with the Deyasi and the Bhaytyas go to the houses of the 
\illagers in a procession with the beating of double drums. The villagers 
contribute their mite to them. 

A scries of rituals and ceremonies are performed on the twelfth day, 
i e. the full moon day which is the final day. Two goats are ceremoni- 
cally sacrificed to the deity on that day. The chief goat is* galled the 
luye goat. The Dharma Thakur is worshipped on that day as usual. 
Then the priest, the Deyasi, the Bhaktyas and other people go to a spe¬ 
cified pond or to the bank df a river with the materials for worship, 
Jhamp Kanta, ban or sharp iron stick and the !Uke> as welf as with the 
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Dharma Thaki^ and Mukta deui in a decorated palanquin. The Dharma 
I'hakur and Mukta devi are ceremonially bathed there. The iron instru¬ 
ments for piercing through the human body, the Jhattip kanta and the 
luge goats are also bathed there. Then all of them come back to the 
Dharma shrine. Dharma Thakur is placed in his shrine but Mukta devi 
is placed in a different place called Mukta mandapa, which is made by 
Ihe Deyasi, To make the Mukta mandapa the Deyasi goes to the spe¬ 
cified place with the chief Bhaktya and the Mukta devi. The Deyasi 
%vorships Mukta devi and other deities there. Then the Deyasi gives 
handful of Mukta rice in each hand of the chief Bhaktya. His eyes are 
J)lindfolded with a new napkin. The deyasi recites some narrative 
poems on this occasion. Then the chief Bhaktya puts the rice on the 
ground and leaves the place. The Deyasi draws Mukti mandal or the 
circle of Mukti devi with that rice. Within the circle the Deyasi draws 
llio paduka of Dharma, a tortoise, two serpents, and in elephantete. There 
IS a ritpal associated with Mukti mandala performed by barren women in 
expectation of children. It is believed that if a barren woman touches 
it she will conceive. The woman comes to the Mukti mandapa with 
her husband, recites some-poems dictated by the Deyasi and then cere¬ 
monially touches the Mukti mandala. They sit within the Mukti mandala 
after touching it for the rest period of the day observing complete fast 
and al.so for the next day till the Mukta devi is immersed. They do not 
sleep in the night. None is allowed to enter into the Mukta Mandapa 
or the place specified for Mukti devi except the Deyasi. He keeps the 
Mandapa closed. 

The ritual of agun sannyas is performed in the morning. The 
charcoals are burnt red and these are placed like a mat on the ground. 
The Bhaktyas walk on these live charcoals barefooted in the name of 
Dharma. The bans or sharp iron sticks and pat, flat wooden bed fitted 
with sharp iron nails are worshipped. Then the Bhaktyas pierced 
through different parts of their own bodies with these sharp iron sticks. 
They also lie down on the pat, a bed of sharp-headed iron nails. The 
ritual of jhamp is performed. The Bhaktyas jump on the iron nails 
fitted to the wooden bed. At that time they throw sacred mangoes and 
amdas. It is believed that if an amda or jhamp ritual is tied around the 
waist with a red or yellow thread, the person will be cured if he is suffer¬ 
ing from chronic or incurable diseases. It is also believed that if a 
barren woman eats that inango she will be a mother within a short 
period. 

Another important ritual is sale bhar. It is almost identical with 
jhamp bhanga. Sal is a flat wooden bed of about 6 feet length and 3 
feet in width, and sharp iron nails are fitted to it. It is ceremonially 
brought to the specified pond and is bathed. It is placed on the bank 
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of the pond. A Bhaktya would lie dow’n on. the $h^p nails of the 
wooden bed w'ilh the beating of double drums witnesseo by many peo¬ 
ple. The sal with the Bhaktya is carried on shoulders of four Or six 
jiersons to the Dharina shrine. The sal is placed before the deity. A 
boy will stand on the body of the Bhaktya who is on the sal. Then the 
Bhaktya will lie down with the front side of his body downwards. He 
Avill keep with him a basketful of mangoes with stalks, and a basketful 
of sil amda. lie will throw handful of these fruits with his eyes closed 
in the name of Dharma. The barren women present will try to catch 
these fruits. It is believed that any one who will catch the sil amda 
might he a mother of a daughter, but if she is able to catch a mongo, she 
will .surely be a mother of a male child. The woman will keep the 
mango with her and on the next day she will eat the mango just after 
hath in wet cloth. 

The ceremony of Ilakanda seua or Naoa-khanda seva^^ is performed 
from forenoon to afternoon. It is known as Hakanda seva bccaujic it is 
believed that this ritual was performed on the bank of Hakanda pond. 
It is also known as Nalxikhanda seva because it is believed that this 
ritual was first performed by the person who underwent a severe and 
fatal process of sadhana by cutting his own body in nine pieces one by 
one and sacrificied the pieces to the Dharma Thakur and thus by 
self-immolation achieved the boon of Dharma Thakur which is the 
ultimate attainment. In performing the ritual a pond is dug in front of 
Dharma Thakur, The Bhaktyas bring different types of sharp iron 
instruments to the shrine after bathing with garlands of red flowers. The 
priest purifies these instruments and worships them. The Bhaktyas 
pierec these instruments in their own bodies in nine places ceremonially 
The Bhaktyas, w'ho participate in Nava-khanda seva, take her seats in 
the Hakanda pond. They arc conceived to be dead, by sacrificing their 
bodies cut into pieces to the deity. Four Bhaktyas sit in the four 
<|uarters of the pond and other Bhaktyas lie down by the sides of the 
pond as if they are keeping watch. At that time the portion of Dharma- 
mangala kavya is recited and sung in which the description is given 
relating to the Nava-khanda seva of Lausen and his getting new life 
after death with the boon, of Dharma Thakur, the sunrise in the west 
and his passing away to heaven, the city of gods. It is conceived that 
the Bhaktyas participating in Nava-khanda seva get a new life performing 
the sadhana and achieve the boon of Dharma Thakur after the recitation 
and singing of Dharmamangala kavya. Then all of them go round the 
shrine for several times and keep the instruments in front of the deity 
which were pierced through their bodies. ‘i* 

41. Ihid., p. 101. 
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Then the ceremony of sacriticing the goats is observed. Two goats 
<)re'sacrificed at least. One of them is luye goat and another is kol-tuye 
or the younger luye. The luye goat is cereconially bathed by a barren 
woman with her husband, who will perform the rituals for getting the 
boon with a child, on the previous day. From that day the woman and 
lier husband take only vegetarenian meals. After the bathing ceremony 
of the goats a piece of new cloth .coloured with trumeric paste is tied to 
the neck of each goat and in the fold of the cloth five kinds of corns are 
kept. Before the sacrificing ceremony, the priest, the Deyasi and the 
Bhaktyas go in a procession wdth double drums and other musical instni’ 
ments to the specified pond or a river for the ceremonial bathing of the 
goals. They take with them the goats and the materials required for 
worship. They also take with them a big open-mouthed earthen pot and 
its lid to keep the head of the luye goat. Some incantations are written 
on the* body of the pot. Some red (lowers and five kinds of flowers are 
kept in the pot. Five kinds of fruits are lied in a new cloth coloured 
with turmeric paste and (he cloth is tied to the neck of the pot. Tin* 
pot is covered with a new cloth coloured with turmeric paste. Then the 
P'Ot is placed on some rice kept on a winnowing fan. The set of the pot. 
known as layer handi is carried by the barren woman who participated 
in the ritual. The goats are bathed there ceremonially. The worship 
of the deity, the pot and the instruments is performed. Then they come 
back to the Dhanna shrine in a ceremonial procession. 

The formal olTering of the two goats luye and kol-luye, is made to 
the Dharma Thakur with flowtu's and incantations. The Deyasi recites a 
legend relating to the origin of the goat. After that some flowers and 
wood apple leaves are offered to the goats to eat. VV^hen the goats are 
engaged in eating these a blacksmith cut.s the heads of the goats one by 
one striking once with a heavy sharp w'eapon. The Deyasi recites the 
cliadas known as dikdak anti kata ntanul.^^ 'I’he head of the luye goat 
is kept in the open-moiUhetl earthen pot meant for keeping it. A cover 
or a lid is placed on the i>ol and the joining is pasted by flour paste but 
a small is kept between the pot and the lid. An earthen lamp fed with 
ghee is placed on the lid of the pot. Then the pot is worshipped as the 
emblem of Kaminya, the female counterpart of Dharma Thakur. The 
head and blood of the kol-luye are offered to Dharma. 

The pot with the head of the luye goat is placed on the lap of the 
barren woman who took part In the ritual having a desire lor a child. 
It is believed that the barren woman who would keep the pot with the 
head of the luye goat on her lap for the night and would perform all the 
rituals relating to the luye goat would surely get the boon of a male 
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cilild from Dharma Thakur. At the time of ptacing the pot some in- 
eantations are recited by the Deyasi. The woman does not sleep in the 
night and sit down in the shrine with the pot on her lap throughout the 
night. I’he Deyasi utters some incantations and it is conceived th&t life 
is infused into the head of Imje goat by uttering these incantations. Then 
the head of luye is conceived to be a new*^ born baby and milk is poured 
down in the pot on the head of luye through the hole kept open betw’een 
the lid and the pot. Milk is poured down in the pot for many limes 
throughout the night. The Deyasi worships the pot four times in the 
night with an interval of about three hours. 

The Deyasi worships also the Mukta devi in the night for four times 
at the interval of about three hours. After the w'orship of Dharnia 
I'hakur in the night the Bhaktyas and others go to the Miikti mandapa 
tor the final cerennmies. All of them consider that the Mukti mandapa 
is closed. The D<‘yasi utters some chadns there. These aie considered 
as the incantations for opening the doors of the mandapa. 'I’lu* chadas 
are uttered for nafra blianga. This is made* for the satisfaction of the 
watch at the main gate. Then the ceremony of dva'r mukti or opening 
the tloors is performed and cliada.s are recited to open the frmr sides, 
the west, the north, the east and the south respectively. Then the earth 
is \vorshippe<l. Then the ceremony f)f duar htietu is performed. 'I'he 
ceremony is a recitation of the series of questions and answers, such as, 
the question is—The size of the temple is like an oilseed and the god 
pervades the sky. then where would you keep your basket of flowers 
and where would you worship the god ? The answ'er is—the temple 
may be of the size of an oilseed and the god prevades the sky, the basket 
of flowers would be kept in my heart and I shall worship the god with ail 
my devotion. The ceremony continues for some time. Then begins the 
ceremony of uaitarnni par. A small pond is dug and it is tilled up with 
water. Some living fishes arc kept in it. Then the Baktyas one by one 
cross the pond following a cow with the tail in hand. The Deyasi guides 
them with a bunch of cane in his hand. Then Mukti devi and Dharma 
Thakur are worshipped in the Mukti mandapa. Then the Deyasi wor¬ 
ships the jhamp and branches full of thorns. The Bhaktyas lie down 
on the jhamp and branches full of thorns one by one. These are the 
ceremonies and rituals performed on the tw^elfth day or the final day. 

The immersion ceremony of Mukta devi and the pot of luge (luyer 
handi) is performed on the next day ,i.e. day after the full moon day. 
In the immersion ceremony of the Mukta devi a living pigeon or duck 
or a living magur fish (clarias batrachus) is placed within tflfe decorated 
circle of Mukta devi made with rice and coloured powder. The circle 
of Mukta devi is broken by the movement of this living being. The 
Deyasi recites some chadas for the immersion. The images of Mukta 
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devi, then, is immersed in the pond and thus end the ceremonies relating 
to Mukta devi. 

' At the time of immersion ceremony of layer handi, it is carried .by 
the worman on her head who sal throughout the night with the pot. She 
is followed by a ceremonial procession with the beating of double drums 
and music of other instruments. All the sacred materials which are to 
be immersed arc carried by the priests and the Bhaktyas. They go to a 
specilied pond and place ail these along with layer handi very close to 
water. The Deyasi narrates the story of Dharmamangala in a nut-shell. 
The barren W’oman listens to the story and sits facing the east with her 
husband so long the immersion ceremony continues. She, then, opens 
the lid of the pot and puts some earth inside the pot but she takes care 
so that the head may be visible. Thus the pot becomes heavy. A 
lighted earthen lamp is placed on the head of the goal inside the pot and 
llie pot is kept closed with the lid. The Bhaktyas fix a bamboo i>ole in 
the vortical position in the water of the pond. The barren woman then 
goes to the bamboo pole in the water, catches hold of the pole with one 
hand and the pot on the head with the other hand, dips into the water, 
and (Irope the pot into tht* water. 

The paraphernalia of Dharma worship with all its rituals and cere¬ 
monies as described above is prevalent among the people of almost all 
the sections within the central zone of the Dharma cult, of course, with 
local variations. In these methods of Dharma worship, there has been 
an assimilation anti admixture t>f heterogeneous elements, super-imposi¬ 
tion of beliefs and faiths, rituals and ceremonies. Besides these types 
of worship Dharma Tliakur. is worshipped among the communities of 
particular ethnic groups. The primitive folk character of Dharma Thakur 
is still retained in the conteption of the deity among these people. In 
the village Mudagram, 2.5 miles from the district town, Bankura, the 
Dharma Thakur is w'orshipped among the Bauris. They worship the 
deity on the first day of (he month Magha (mid January). They observe 
complete fast on the previous day and collect the materials necessary 
for wor.ship. These materials are flowers, amlaki (phyllanthus embilica) 
leaves, w'ood apple leaves, tulsi or Basil leaves, vermillion, sunbath be¬ 
fore sunrise and go to the place specifled for w’orship. An altar is made 
of earth ^nd it is cleansed and purified by water mixed with cowdung. 
After some time alpana is painted on the altar with rice paste. At the cctre 
of the alpana three cicles are painted with vermillion and water. Three 
basil leaves arc placed on these three circles. On each of the basil leaf 
are placed one wood apple leaf, one jdtnlaki leaf and some methi. No 
separate image of Dharma Thakur is used. The altar with these sacred 
materials is conceived to be the image of Dharma Thakur. Food-offer¬ 
ings are given to the deity and these are flattened rice, milk and sweets. 
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The Deyasi, a senior Bauri man worships the deity wit|i flowers and 
woodapple feaves. A hen, which must be red, is sacrificed, to the 
deity. After cutting the hen, the blood is offered to the deity in three 
small pots and some milk is poured into the mouth of the hen. Goats 
are sacrificed if a vow is taken to sacrifice a goat. The worship of 
Dharma Thakur takes place just at the time of sun rise. After the 
worship the floAvers, w'ood apple leaves and other materials are immersed 
in a pond. Besides the annual worship of Dharma, the deity is wor¬ 
shipped at any time of the year if a member of the community suffers 
from leiicodenna or a barren \^'oman desires a child. In their concep¬ 
tion Dharma and the sun are identical. 

In many areas in the district of Bankura daily worship of Dharma 
Thakur is prevalent among the Bagdi and Bauri communities. The 
annual ceremony of Dharma worship is celebrated on any day in the 
month of Bhadra (Augiist-Septembcr). The specified day of worship is 
fixed up in a meeting of the villagers. On the day of Dharma worship 
.1 new earthen pot is ceremonially carried to the river. The pot is filled 
up w’ith water of the river and then it is considered a ghat or the ritual 
container. It is worshipped with flowers and woodapple leaves. Then 
it is carried to the place specified for Dharma worship in a ceremonial 
procession. The ghat is conceived to be the image of Dharma Thakur 
and it is worshipped accordingly. The ritual of agun sannyas or walk¬ 
ing on live charcoals is performed by the Bhaktyas. Goats are sacrified 
to the deity and after the worship all the people present take their meals 
with the meat of sacrificed goats and countrymade liquor. 

The methods of worship, the rites and rituals performed, the cere¬ 
monies and festivities observed, the materials required in the worship 
are almost the same within the central zone of Dharma cult notwith¬ 
standing the local variations. The variations depend on the sections of 
the communities participating in the worship. In a ceremony observed 
by all the sections of the people some ceremonial paraphernalia are 
.super-imposed on the primitive character and folk element of the cult. 

The Beliefs 

The distinctive feature of the Dharma cult is that the worship is not 
performed for individuaTs self-relisation or individual’s attainment of 
the Ultimate Reality or the Absolute. Dharma Thakur is the deity of 
the people and the worship is observed in a series of rituals and cere¬ 
monies participated by many persons. In daily worship he is considered 
to be the tutelary god of the family or the village. He looks after the 
well-being of all the members of a family or all the inhabitants of a vil¬ 
lage. In the annual worship the arrangement is made by all the vil- 
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lagers and the^xpense is mel by all the people. Thus ihe worship has 
a socio-religious impact. As a folk cult the Dharma worship in not only 
limited to the worship of a deity. It is a complex of beliefs, faiths, 
superstitions, magical rites and hetreogencous elements constitute it. 

Dharma Thakur is associated with human fertility. There are many 
rituals performed in course of the Dharma worship to please the deity 
to get a boon of child by the barren women. The ceremony of ghnr 
bhara is. practically a ceremony relating to human fertility. In the 
bathing ceremony of Dharma Thakur the barren women attempt to gel 
the ‘first drop’ of water falling from the basket of the image. Another 
ritual to get a child is to drink the water of miyam-kalsi or the ritual 
pot. It is believed that water of this pot p<jssesses the magico-religious 
attributes and a barren woman would be a mother if she drinks the 
water of that pot. It is also believed that if a barren woman eats the 
mango throAvn in the sale bhar or jhamp bhanya ceremony jvould be a 
mother. In the hhandar khela ritual the barren women lie down on the 
road to make an obstacle to the Bhaktyas who come back with the pot 
of country made and her husband sit in the Mukta mandapa observing 
fast to get a child. It is a ritual. 

Dharma Thakur is also associated with rain and agriculture. His 
worship is observed in the time of drought. The bathing ceremony of 
deity is related to the rain-invoking rituals. In the time of drought the 
.stone image of the deity is ceremonially batiu'd in unboiled milk in some 
villages. It is believed that there will be rain if this ritual is performed. 
'Fhcre is also a socio-religious ceremony relating to rain-invoking ritual. 
If the drought continues for a considerable period a meeting is con¬ 
vened in the village to observe a special ceremony. On the day fixed for 
the ceremony many people go in a procession with the music of khol, 
karatal and other musical instruments through the roads of the village. 
Before noon the image of Dharma Thakur is ceremonially brought to a 
public place in the village and worshipped. The deity is offered a spe¬ 
cial food-offering of pages, a food prepared with boiling milk, rice and 
sugar. Then the image of the deity is ceremonially bathed in water or 
milk of a quantity of about five litres in a big stone pot. It is believed 
that there will be rain after this ceremony. There is also a different 
ritual to invoke rain. In the village Khudkuri in the district of Burdwan 
the stone-symbol of the deity is taken out from within the shrine end 
exposed to the summer sun for some time as a measure of ‘punishment’ 
inflicted on the deity for extreme cases of continued drought.’^® Many 
primitive and folk beliefs are associated with Dharma cult. 

Dharma Thakur possesses the attributes of curing diseases. .The 

33. Ashutoah Bhattacharya—Census 1951, West Bengal, 1953, p. 360. 
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diseases may be incurable or chronic, these will be curOT at the niercy 
of the deity if he is so pleased. In many Dharma shrines the Deyasis 
distribute medicines in the name of the deity and it is believed that 
many kinds of diseases would be cured by these medicines. The 
disea.ses like leucodcrma, leprosy and eye-diseases are associatwl with 
Dharma Thakur. It is believed that these incurable diseases can be 
cured only at the mercy of Dharma Thakur, Dharma Thakur is con¬ 
ceived to be all white. Whiteness is also the attribute of the deity. If 
a vow is taken, and it is fulfilled, lime is offered to the deity in many 
places. There may be an association between the attribute of witeness 
and the diseases like leucodcrma and leprosy. The deity is worshipped 
by while flowers. The sacrifice offered to the deity is a while goal, or a 
white pigeon or a white duck or a white hen. 

In all kinds of Dharma w'orship annual, occasional and <jhar bhara, 
animal sacrifice is made and it is considered as a part of the ritual. 
Usually goats are sacrificed but among the folk people Ihc sacrifice of 
hen, pigeon and even of j>ig is made. This type of sacrilicc indicates 
the primitive nature of Dharma 'I'hakur and his worship. The colour of 


the victims should be wiiite, but victims of other colour may be con¬ 
sidered if the white one is not av'ailable. After cutting the victim the 
blood is offered to the deity and the meal is taken by all the people 
present at the ceremony. It is believed that 'the deity is pleased if the 
sacrifice is r)irered to him. In the public Dharma .shrines terracotta 
houses ami elephants are offered to him. The incantalions, m<‘ditation 
and paraphernalia of worship an* not so important in worshipping the 
deity, but the essential aspects ol the worship are ceremonial bathing, 
the rituals of self-immolation and animal sacrifice. The sacrifice of hiijv 
goat w'ith all its rituals is an essential <‘eremony in ifhar hham worship 
of Dharma Thakur. 

In the annual Dharma worship cadak of the hook-swinging cere¬ 
mony is performed. The whole ceremony of cadak is a series of rituals 
performed by physical penances and self-immolation. It will be found 
that other rituals in the Dharma worship, such as lotan, lapda bhanga, 
agun sanngas, jhamp bhangUy sale bhar, phul khela, nava-khanda seva, 
piercing the body by sharp iron hooks, etc. are performed by physical 
penaces, inflicting injury to the body and by self-immolation. The 
rituals may indicate their origin in human sacrifice in the primitive 
society and the ritual of human sacrifice might have been transformed, 
in one way, into animal sacrifice, and, on the other into the physi¬ 
cal penances and self-immolation of the Bhaktyas, the celebrated devo¬ 
tees of Dharma Thakur. 


University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors of Oral English, a newly founded quarterly newsletter 
lor the oral study of literature, are interested in news items, notes to 
1500 words, and short articles to 3,000 words from anthropologists and 
linguists on any aspect of orjd literature, its performance, its poets, and 
(lie psychology of its audience, especially on ideas with possibility of 
feedback into the theory and pedagogy of the oral study of written 
linguistic artworks. Contributions and subscriptions ($1) should be 
sent to Oral English. Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 13214.. 

—William Craig Forrest 
« * « « 

The nucleus for the study of anthropology in India dates from the 
loundalion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Sir William Jones to¬ 
wards llu* latter part of the i8th century. But field studies in India be- 
fjan practically with the close of the 19th century. Of the first and 
pioneer works ineiition can be made of Dalton, Ibbetson, Nesiield, Senart. 
lliralal, Ru.ssel, 'I’hurston, Crooke, Ri.sley and others. Gradually the 
nece.ssily of ct)llectiiig field iiiformatiott on the peoples of India in the 
interests of administration drew the attention of the then government. 
The goveriunent then began to encourage their officers to collect data on 
the beliefs and practices of their people, 'rhe.se were undertaken bj' the 
mis.sionaries and the then civilians. 

Enquiry into the unrecorded history of early humanity and a study 
of race distinction have of late engaged the attention of all civilised peo¬ 
ple of the world, and anthropology' is now an important branch of study. 
Its vast possibilities and the prospect of. social improvement and reorga¬ 
nisation though the propagation of its knowledge had led the great minds 
of the world to lay a special stress on it. The late Sir A.sutosh Mookerjee 
saw its importance and took initiative to introduce anthropology in 1918 
in the University of Calcutta as a part of the curriculum of the Post- 
Graduate studies leading upto M.A. & M.Sc. degree as a subsidary subject. 
It was raised to status of an independent subject in 1920 and a separate 
Department of Anthropology was created in that year. 

At first the Department (1920) had been housed just in one room 
in the Darbhanga Buildings ; later it was removed to Asutosh Buildings. 
But lack of adequate room and also of funds still prevented the organi¬ 
sation of a proper museum and laboratory. Some collections were made 
and these were used in class teaching. The Ethnographic and Prehis¬ 
toric galleries of the Indian Museum were utilised toward off the diffi¬ 
culties caused by the absence of a musetim. A small laboratory for 
Somatometry and Craniometry had however been organised within the 



accommodation available. Condition improved with the removal of the 
Department to Palit Buildings in 1935. Due to the limited amount of 
materials then available, some of the Practical classes continued to be 
held in the Indian Museum. * 

The Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University came in pub- 
lie eye during tlie Famine of 1943. A statement has been issued by the 
then Govt, of Bengal that the destitutes who were flocking into Calcutta 
were mostly landless labourers and poor agriculturists, fishermen and 
artisans who had been hit by crop failure, by the denial policy and by 
rapidly raising prices complete report on the Destitutes on th? basis of 
data collected by the Departmental staff as a whole, has published by one 
staff members as Bengal Famine. The gravity of the situation and the 
terrible effects of the famine was indicated by the Department in another 
.statement which gave a rough estimate of deaths from the famine. This 
brought a threat of prosec\|[tion from the Govt, of India for alleged 
alarmistic reports. A question was also asked about this report in the 
House of Commons in London. An examination of the methods fol¬ 
lowed in collecting data and the actual data collected led to withdrawal 
of such a threat and eventually result in entrusting of a complete survey 
of the famine affected areas for planning rehabilitation to the Depart¬ 
ment of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 

Field investigation is an operative organ of the States as well as of 
the academic institutions. The imblications by some of the Depart¬ 
mental staffs on some of the Indian tribes like the Purum Kukis, Bunas, 
Noluas, Parois, Lodhus are not only of academic interests but they also 
form the base line for solving some problems. Attention of the scholars 
in the field of anthropological research are diverted to different ways. 
Bengal famine, a plan for rehabilitation, survey of municipal labour, 
survey <»f undergraduate students in Calcutta, how jute workers live. 
Juvenile Delinquency, Fish, fishing and fishermen of Bengal, Problem of 
the students. Haemophilia in India, Human feet and hair, twin study, 
ex,cavations at Mayiirbhanj and Sini and explorations in different parts 
of India conducted by the department of anthropology, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity are the out come of field study. 

The aims and objects of the department of Anthropology, Calcutta 
University are for teaching and research work in physical anthropology, 
prehistoric archaeology and cultural anthropology. Application of re- 
.siilt of research work is mainly for the solution of social, cultural, 
economic and medico-legal problems of the country. ^ 

With these in view and the pressing demands for more personnel in 
the field of anthropology 19 other universities in India have opened full 
iledded and subsidiary departments of anthropology. 

-^M. N. Basil 
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BHOLANaTH bhattacharya 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE DEIFIED SAINTS OF BENGAL 


In the November and December 1971 isnues of this journui Mr. 
Bhattacharya discu.ssed about the deified saints of Bengal, This further 
note is issued after a second thought to clarify Jiis idea to the readers. 

/ 

Notwithstanding their profound social import, the deified saints of 
Bengal have somehow failed to receive their due share of the analytical 
probe by the social scientists. This continued neglect of an important 
asj)ect‘of the folk culture of Bengal reflects sadly on the comprehensive¬ 
ness of the assorted endeavfmrs in recent times at reconstructing the 
.social history of Bengal in g(‘neral and interpreting the folklore of Ben¬ 
gal in particular. It is itelieved that the essential continuity of the 
traditionalism of rural Bengal is the real repository of the clues to 
many of the missing links in the cultural history of Bengal that still 
await a properly co-ordinated and comprehensively penetrating research 
by the social sci(“ntists of to-morrow, who are fortified with the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge of the pa.st and the additional advantages of modern 
methodology. The precise course of the evolution of the socio-religious 
life of Bengal down history is one such largely unexplored field of inquiry 
with far-reaching implications. It is an accepted fact that various exogen¬ 
ous religious systems impacted upon Bengal since the earliest times with 
varying degrees of vigour. But our knowledge is as yet imperfect about 
when, how, why and to what extent one set of beliefs and practices merged 
into another, or the manner in which a virtually e.xtinct religion left its 
enduring imprint on the people who eventually came into the fold of 
another religion. We can merely analyse the present assortment of the 
religious customs and faiths in various parts, of Bengal to arrive at a 
meaningful reconstruction of the past course of events. One looks for¬ 
ward to the day when the tangled mass of the present day religious scene 
will be deciphered to reveal this history, just as the thick layers of rocks 
on the body of the earth gi^e out to the trained geologist the history of 
their formation. 

Apart from the inherently spiritual bent of the people of the eastern 
region of India with their ingrained predilection for the Shakti, Bhakti, 
Tantra and other cults, the proximity of Bengal to Bihar, Nepal and Tibet 
incidentally subjected it to an intensive interaction of the intrusive reli¬ 
gions like Jainism and Buddhism together with their various factions on 
the one hand and the primordial indigenous beliefs and customs on the 



other. Different brands <if the Vedic and the Puranic religious trends as 
well as Islam, at a later stage, added further catalytic agents in the 
crucil)le of this fertile land. But the indigenous element, at least the 
primordial and enduringly vital ones, more tif’ten than not seemed to 
gain the upperhand in the Inevitable conflict of the country trends. Physi¬ 
cal and political domination no doubt helped the invaders in securing 
.social predominance for the Aryan religions (and also for Islam), at least 
at the formal level ; but beneath the surface the traditional beliefs and 
practices still held sway. In the event the Aryan masters had perforce 
to recognise the invincible vitality and slaying power of the native beliefs 
and practices through an elevation of some of the indigenous gods and 
goddesses to the rank of the Aryan godheads (if only accompanied by 
occa.sional transmutation) matched by a liberalisation of the modes of 
worship of the Aryan or Aryanised godhead.s with a view to ^ittuning 
them to the popular mood. 

It is in this context of the protracted jirocess of a.ssimilation and 
iidaptation of the various exogenous religious trends to the immanent 
spirit of Bengal and, conversely, of the different brands of indigenous 
thoughts and beliefs to the invasive aristocratic religions that the pheno¬ 
menon of the deified saints of Bengal has been sought to be studied in 
this monograph. These deified personages have been enjoying a pecu¬ 
liar pre-eminence in the life of the folk people time out of mind, although 
the Middle Ages probably witnessed their heyday. They constitute a dis¬ 
tinct class of worshipable entities amidest the motley crowd of objects of 
veneration, from many of whom they differ in important respects while 
resembling the others from a social standpoint. 

Starting from this broad classification of deities into those with a 
decidedly human origin (i.e., the deified saints) and those without such 
an origin, we may proceed to note that the latter class admits of further 
ramification into the deities with an Aryan background in one of the 
aristocratic religions like the Vedic or the Puranic Hinduism, Buddhism 
or Jainism, the deities having roots in a primitive past, including the vil¬ 
lage gods and the household deities, the deities embodying a synthesis 
between two species, and so on and so forth. It is again not unlikely 
that some of the deities commonly believed to belong to one or another 
of these sub-categories may actually have had an apotheosised human 
being for their origin, the full account of which is now lost to us. The 
admittedly human origin of the deified saints, however, differentiates 
them from the rest of the godheads. Nevertheless, any analysis that is 
inclined to view them in isolation from the main stream of the religious 
evolution of Bengal will but yield a fragmentary perception. 

A study of the deified saints lends itself to various treatments 
from different standpoints. Hitherto the meagre discussions that have 
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appeared here and there may be said to have followed > mainly two courses. 
The first is the analytically deficient and somewhat effervescent approach 
adopted by the uncritical biographers of saintly lives. The writers of 
this school overtly aim at glorifying beyond measure the character and 
the deeds of the saint in’ question so that an exuberant exaggeration 
devoid of any sense of proportion is only to be expected in their works. 
Laced as these biographies are with an occasional sprinkling of the con¬ 
temporary social selling reconstructed to the advantage of a saint’s glory, 
their principal concern is to exalt and underscore the episodes of his 
life. But, then, the deified saints are not merely isolated superhuman 
beings crowned with divine glory. They rather represent a significant 
social institution, the substratum alone of which is derived from the life 
and deeds of individual saint.s. The saints may even be said to form 
only the starting point t>f the lime consuming process of deification while 
the rest of it is an elaborate subliminal exercise in which the people ot 
an area take part for generations together in course of which their accu¬ 
mulated spiritual a.spirations come to be projected in the shape of the 
deified saints. vSaint serves as the source generating a ceaseless flow of reli¬ 
gious infiuences and inspirations in a collective form to the people at large 
until the pietistic contemplations of the latter, so inspired, gradually and 
unperceptibly transfigure the popular image of the saint to emerge as an 
apotheosis that is a veritable creation of the holiest aspirations of the 
community and a i)arl and pracel of the tradition of the region. If one 
only pauses to ponder over the mysterious way in which the influence 
of a saint transcends his age to cut its way into the inner recesses of the 
mind of the people and, in the process, undergoes even qualitative changes 
only to become a part of the national heritage, one cannot but conclude 
that in all propriety a discussion about the deified saints should concentrate 
on their contribution to the stwial and cultural tradition of a community 
rather than eulogise their supernatural feats. It is time that the relative 
abundance of the biographical studies with a mere profusion of anecdotes 
gave place to critical studies from the standpoint of social history. 

The subject of the deified saints has also received occlisional atten¬ 
tion from another school of thinkers, the so-called rational analyists most 
of whom air one political view or another. They tend readily to asso¬ 
ciate the worship of the deified saints with a superstitious .strain in the 
oriental character as reinforced by the want of enlightenment. The key¬ 
note of their discussions is the denunciation of what is viewed as the 
constrictive and retrograde influence exercised on the ignorant and 
exploited masses by the self-seeking priestly class predominating an out¬ 
moded institution or a religious order that conveniently flaunts the popu¬ 
lar memory of a saint. There are no doubt good reasons for entertaining 
such a view of the situation, at least in those cases where degeneration 
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has set in to make room for pn)fessional exploitation and chicanery. But 
when one’s object is to study an entire class of the socially most potent 
personages, it is rather shortsighted lo narrow the scope of one’s analysis 
down to the present moment with all its decay and degeneration, which is 
no more sigiiilicant than the immediate temporal context of the saint, 
'There are various aspects of the process of the deification of saints ; 

(i) The inner process of the deification of human beings 
essentially consisting in the attribution to chosen saints of 
lofty mystical (jualities and miraculous powers reflecting the 
collective pietistic aspirations and contemplations of the 
community., 

(ii) Deification and the modern times. 

(iii) The role of time in the process of deilicalion—the cult of per¬ 
sonality and deification. 

(iv) The role of geographical areas in deification. 

(v) The deitieation of inanimate objects. 

Indian Folklore Society, Calcutia 


HOOK-REVIEW 
(From page 71) 

of the Thervada School of Buddhism. But merely a scholar^ perhaps, 
he would never want to be. Nor would he accept the grading of a 
critic a la mode; and so there are signs that the study is shaped by an 
almost desparate need lo escape somehow his predecessors most of 
whom are the dry intellectual scholar. But here questions are posed 
by him very sharply as we read. Yet some of the words repeatedly 
used are a little odd and the quotations are voluminous, although well- 
chosen and are in the main, helpful in emphasizing the lesson that Truth 
is to be intuited for working out of our own salvation. There is much 
food for thought in this study which • is generous and generally 
rewarding. There are some printing errors, for example, Dr. Rhys Davis 
has been printed throughout as Dr. Rhys Davids and others. Consider 
ing the magnitude of the study we should ignore this. * 

—Sankar Sen Gupta 
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BOOK REVIEW 


AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OP THE POUR NIKAYAS, by Dlpak Komar Bania. 

Rabindra BharaU University, Calcutta, 1971, Demy 8vo, Pp. XVI+627 hard 

bound, Rs. 37.50. 

I 

Dr. D. K. Barua is well-known as a young energetic scholar of 
Buddhist thought. He has a bnlliant academic record. The author ol 
other books and papers on his .special topics, he has brought out recently 
voluminous study of the four Nikayas which are of inestimable value. 
The study represents different phases of life and thought of the people 
who belong to the Theravada School of Buddhism. 

The book comprises five chapters and three appendices along with 
select bibliography, index to names and index to subjects. In the first 
chapter one gets an account of the probable time of compilation of “The 
Four Nikayas”, in the next chapter, the author deals with the discourses 
to the laity containing admonotions by Lord Buddha to the gahapatis, 
gahapatanis, upasakas and upasikas. In the third chapter the author 
treats with the discourses on sila samadhi and panna, in the fourth 
chapter, he has made discussion on different .secular aspects, that is to 
say, administrative, economic and the social conditions of the then India 
as revealed in the Nikayas, The last or fifth chapter is the conclusion 
where good many hislorio-geographical matters are found in tht* 
Nikayas are furnished with a critical eye. Undoubtedly, the study 
sets out lo discuss and iiilerpret main themes of the four Nikayas. Here 
one finds an emphasis on those aspects of the doctrine which appear to 
be indubitably true or significant. All through the aim of the author 
is at furthering the iindenstanding, as distinct from the bare knowledge 
of Buddhist thinking. It is thus the author has said that in'preparing 
of the present work, ‘T have made use as far as practicable, the 
sources available so far in this regard...-.! have made an analytical 
technique... .made no primary statements which are not supported by 
internal evidence and the secondary statements are made on the basis 
of two or more primary statements and I have consulted directly the 
sources of my analysis”, (XIV) The author has given a new colour 
and warmth of Buddhist thought. And he has been able to produce a 
perfect analytical study. An able scholar he has always been, can 
knock off a quite accute history of the Sntta pitaka of the Pali Canon 
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Although not only the peasant community belong to the folk group 
but also there are others, yet they constitute bulk of the folk people 
in India, and we are interested in knowing about them, their socio¬ 
economic condition, recreational life and others and the effort of the 
government for the Avell-being of their lot. We are happy to know that 
the (lovcrnment of India has undertaken many programmes to ward off 
the sufferings of this group of folk people. One of such plans is Govern¬ 
ment's emphasis on lending from all iinancing institutions for develop¬ 
ing economic aspect of small farmers. 

So far the main emphasis on lending from all Iinancing institutions 
has been on security, with the result that small farmers did not gel full 
advantage of the credit How. To remove this constraint, emphasis has 
now shifted from security-oriented loans to the viability of the project 
undertaken by the beneficiaries. 

With the helj) of several measures which have been taken, it is 
expected to generate lending to the extent of Rs. 200 crorcs tmvards 
medium and long-term loaning during the entire 4th Plan period and 
It) ah annual loaning of Rs. 100 crorcs of .short-term credit in the remain¬ 
ing two years of the 4lh Plan in all the 87 agencies for small and margi 
3ml farmers taken together. 

To achieve this the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) has issued instrui*- 
lions to the Central co-operative banks to earmark 20 per cent of their 
total loaning for small farmers and other weaker sections and has relaxed 
the normal security conditions in case of loans u[)to Rs. 3,500/- for 
minor irrigatifin purposes and upto Rs. 2,000/- for dairy and poultry, if 
proper marketing arrangements are made. 

Agencies for small and marginal farmers will provide Risk Fund at 
the rale of 12 per cent for Small Farmers Development Agencies 
•SFDAs) and at 14 per cent to Marginal Farmers and Landless Labourers 
'Nchemes (MFALS) on all the additional short-term loans given to bene¬ 
ficiaries by the co-operative institutions. Subsidies will also be paid at 25 
per cent and at 33 Va per cent on capital investment in SFDAS and 
MFALS respectively and in some cases, on Inputs as well. Besides, the 
Credit Guarantee Corporation has been established to enable^the com¬ 
mercial banks to lend liberally to small farmers and other weak 
sections. 

In World Bank projects financed through ARG special concession.s 
have been allowed on loans upto Rs. 10,000/- for small farmers in matters 




of down payment and period of repayment. The Agencies for small and 
marginal farmers will give a rebate of 2 per cent in interest to benefici¬ 
aries if they sell their produce through co-operative marketing societies. 
The Agencic.s, as has been known, will not be giving any credit directly 
but will function as a catalyst and stimulate the flow of credit from 
various institutional agencies. 

The Government sponsorsed All-India Rural Credit Review C.om- 
mittee submitted its report in July 19H9. The Report has highlighted 
the colos.sat requirements of credit for agricultural purposes during the 
-Ith Plan. According to its estimates, the short-term credits in the last 
y(‘ar of the 4th Plan (1973-74) will be of Rs. 2,000 crores, medium-term 
Rs. 500 crores and long-term Rs. 1,500 crores respcctiv^ely. 

According to present trends, it is likely that the short-term target 
would, be achieved, there may be a shortfall in the medium-term, while 
that of the long-term be exceeded. However, the commercial banks 
including the nationalised banks. State Bank of India and its subsidiaries 
are also expected to pJay a vital role in the field of agricultural credit. 
Though quite new in this sector with only Rs. 54 crores as total out¬ 
standings at the end of June <1969 tow'ards direct lending to farmers, they 
are expected to reach Rs. 400 crores mark by the end of 4th Plan period. 
This leaves a big gap between the requirements and total availabilit}- of 
resources. The gap will be narrowed to some extent with the credit 
jnade available by the Rural Electrification Corporation for energisation 
of tubewells and pumping sets, States Agro-Industries Corporations and 
lastly the World Bank, through loans for agricultural purposes. It is 
also expected that farme»’s’ own contributions many come upto 20 to 25 
per cent of the total requirements as estimated by the All India Rural 
Credit Review Committee. Taking into view all the possible resources, 
it may perhaps safely be presumed that the long-term credit require¬ 
ment may be met but there is going to be rather a big skort-fall in short 
and medium-term lending. 

One of the main recommendations of .the Committee was the estab¬ 
lishment of autonomous agencies at the district level known as 'Small 
Farmers Development Agencies’. The main function of these Agencies 
would be to identify the small farmer, his problems, requirements of 
inputs including credit and making necessary arrangements in this con¬ 
nection. It is a matter of plea.sure that the Government of India has 
not only accepted this recommendation but also has gone beyond it by 
establishing 46 agencies for small farmers, generally with holdings bet¬ 
ween 2.5 acres to 7.5 acres and 41 agencies for marginal farmers with 
holding below 2.5 acres and agricultural labourers. Each Agency for 
potentially viable smalt farmers, known as SFDA will cater to the needs 
of 50,000 farmers with an outlay of Rs. 1.5 crores. 
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The amount of Rs. 115 crores will not be utilised to give loans to 
the beneliciaries but will serve to provide infrastructure in the shape of 
Risk Fund to co-operative financing agencies and subsidies to thejt)enefi- 
ciaries on capital investment. This amount will also be utilised towards 
subsidies on inputs in the ca.se of marginal farmers, managerial subsidy 
on tapering basis, loans to Central co-operative banks and rural work? 
programmes in MFAL projects and meeting the cost of project .slalT. 
'fo enable the commercial banks tt) lend liberally' to weaker sections, a 
C’redit Cuarantee Corporation has been established bj' Government of 
India with effect from April I, 1971. 'Ibis Corporation will underwrite 
losses o the extent of 75 per cent of loans upto Rs. 2500/- in the case of 
long-term direct agricultural loans. 7’lii.s is a bold stand. But as many 
other programmes of the government the success of this programme wilt 
depend on as to how the executors or those who are entrusted with the 
W’ork execute Government’s direction. We have rec(‘ived many com- 
]>laints from the small farmers that they arc not being properly treated, 
and all the more, they are not in a position to avaiil of the o()portunilies 
offered to them b 3 ' the Government, in many cases. There is need 
here to keep strong vigilence on the executors, 1'hey should bo clearly 
intimated that they ar(' there for the .service of the people and not for 
hara.ssing them. 'I'here is no doubt, if the government is serious to work 
out its programme, and if it can direct workers who are responsible lor 
this programme, there is possibility that a large number of this group of 
lolk people will be bcnefilted and enlightened. They will then start 
receiving better education and other amenties of life. As ‘education 
reaches furtlu'r and further down into culture, as mass media outlets 
tlood remote areas, as living standard rise, fewer and fewer genuine folk 


people exist’. We know this. Even though w’e need not worry because 
folklore is a phonix, w^hich can rise full-grown from its own ashes’ and 
through changes also fresh folklore is created at the folk level. To 
study this new' folklore and new folk-group is facinating for a social 
historian or a folklorologist. Thus a scholar of folklore is interested 
with not only the -traditional folklore but also the folklore of the new 
folk-group, who are coming in existence in India, as a matter of course. 
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BHOLANATH BHATTACHARYA 

THE OAR FESTIVAL OF WEST BENGAL 


Among the traditiq.nal fairs of Bengal the pride of place goes 
decidedly to that orgasized in the month of Asadh on the occasion of 
the Car festival or Ratha-yatra of Lord Jagannatha. A phototype of the 
famous festival of Puri, the Ratha-^atra festival is celebrated with 
traditional enthusiasm all over Bengal. The predominance in Bengal of 
this regional festival of Orissa is a reflection of the intimate spiritual 
association between these neighbouring regions down ages. 

What conspicuously distinguishes this festival from the others is 
the colourful ceremony of taking out the trinity of divinities, namely 
Jagannatha, his brother Balarama and his sister Subhadra, from the 
temple at Puri to the nearby sea for a bath in a magnificent chariot that 
is drawn by thousands of devotees and watched by many more still in 
a mood of ecstasy. According to popular belief, a vision of the Lord 
seated on the chariot moving in procession is an act of great piety, 
potent enough to deliver oneself from the misery of rebirth. No wonder 
therefore that an opportunity to pull the ropes of the hallowed chariot 
is regarded as a sacred privilege and scrambled for by the devotees. It 
was indeed only the other day a courting of sacrificial death by 
throwing oneself beneath the rolling wheels of the divine vehicle was 
extolled as a daring act of infinite piety. 

The Car festival of Puri is several centuries old. Legend shrouds 
in mystery the origin of the worship of Jagannatha, who literally stands 
for the Lord of the World or Vishrm. T^dition has it that Krishna, 
turning into a block of wood and floating across the sea following his 
fateful death at the hands of a hunter called Jara, re^merged on the 


shores of the sea at Puri in this transmuted form only 4|be collected by 
the king of Nilachal or Puri for installation in his newflf built temple, 
that was going without any image till then. The typical set of the 
images of the trinity is an imperfectly wrought affair. As the story 
goes, Viswakarma, the divine architect, had been commissioiled to 
fashion the image of Jagannatha out of the sacred block of wood. He 
abandoned the work half way, annoyed at the sacrilegious impatience 
of the king prying into the outcome of the closed door operatoins in 
contravention of the prior agreement not to disturb the privacy of the 
divine sculpturing. History tells us that king Chodaganga Deva, a 
great patron of Vaishnavism, had the temple of Jagannatha built at 
Puri following his conquest of Orissa. According to some scholars, led 
by Mm. H. P. Shastri, however, the presiding deities of the temple at 
Puri in fact represent the Buddhist trinity of Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha in a transmuted form, and the ceremony of taking them out 
annaually in a procession on a chariot is remisiscent of the "ancient 
Buddhist custom of taking out ceremonious processions with the relics 
of Lord Buddha or his eminent disciples. It is significant that an 
exception is made in the case of the cooked rice offerings to Jagannatha, 
as sold in the market, in that the usual caste prejudices of non-touch- 
ability and rigours imposed on the caste Hindu widows in the matter of 
taking not more than one meal of cooked rice a day are all kept in 
abeyance at Puri. This exceptionally sacrosanct status and liberalising 
influence of the Purikshetra, where all the usual caste discriminations 
and other orthodox prejudices are regarded as inoperative, are inter¬ 
preted as pointing to the Buddhist origin of the presiding deities in 
question, because only Buddhism had no room at all for casteism. The 
predilection of the Bengalis for the Car festival of Jagannath of Puri 
can also largely be attributed to the predominance of Buddhism, parti¬ 
cularly the cult of the Buddhist Tantra, in Bengal till the other day. 
We should moreover do well to take into account the long tradition of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal, which received a powerful stimulus at the 
hands of Chaitanya. This prophet of Bengal, incidentally, spent many 
years at Puri, presided over as it is by Jagannatha, whom he identified 
with Krishna, his beloved godhead. Puri became a seat of Chaitanya's 
activities for the remaining part of his life. Devout poets like Balarama 
Das and Jagannath Das also took upon themselves the task of popularis¬ 
ing the cult of Jagannatha during this period. It is not unlikely that the 
association of Chaitanyadeva and his followers with Jagannath played 
not a mean role in endearing this deity and his Car festival to the 
Bengalis in general. At the same time, it is significant to note 
that the Bengalis seldom worship Jagannatha as such except on the 
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specific occasio^ of the Car festival in the month of Asadk. On the 
other hand, they seem to have developed a penchant for the Car festival 
as such, viewing it as a gorgeous form of celebrating the journey of any 
popular deity. Thus, on the very appointed day of Asadh, Chariots are 
taken out in procession in many areas of Bengal cariying in them not 
Jagannntha but one of the various local and family deities such as 
Yatrasiddha or Bankura Rai, a variant of Dharma Thakur. Even at 
other times the festival Is observed with Ramachandra and Akrura 
seated on the chariot. 

This preference for the particular form of the festival rather than 
the specific godhead originally associated with it may perhaps be traced 
to the novelty of the idea of speed underlying the festival. Generally, 
an image, once installed, is seldom moved from the temple, except on 
the occasion of immersion at the end of a timeboiind programme of 
worship, or for the purpose of the annual anointment, or while shifting 
it from one temple to another, or when an old image badly requires to 
be replaced. There is thus an inherent sensation of thrill and exhilara¬ 
tion in the ceremony of a deity’s sallying out in gorgeous procession in 
a chariot. Such ceremonial divine excursions in chariots, offering as 
they do an opportunity to the devotees at large to have an open view of 
and make obeisance to their cherished idol, are a high-light of the reli¬ 
gious pageantry in some parts of India, as Puri and Mysore. 

The chariot, or rather the set of wheels on which it rolls, provides 
the focus of interest in this ceremony, as implied by the term Ratha- 
Yatra or the journey in a chariot. A set of wheels being the first 
magnifier of human mobility, represents an outstanding event in the 
evolution of not only road transport but civilisation itself. The primi¬ 
tive man used to depend on his legs to carry him.self from place to place 
and his shoulders for carrying his goods. He then learnt to use hurdles, 
sledges or clumsy nets to drag the goods along the earth. At a still later 
stage, domesticated animals were pressed into service for carrying loads. 
But the real revolution in the realm of l oad transport came along with 
the invention of wheeled vehicles. With this revolution in the system of 
communication civilisation took a decisive step forward, and a novel 
spirit of dynamism replaced the sluggishness of unknown centuries. 

The earliest wheels have been discovered in Mesopotamia, dating 
back to about three thousand years before the Christian era. In all pro¬ 
bability, it was from this region that wheels and wheeled vehicles spread 
over to other countries. The oldest variety of wheels consisted of a solid 
disc, made of three shaped planks secured together ^^ith metal clasps. 
It must have taken long to evolve the fragile-looking and light but 
strong spoked wheels from the clum^, solid disc-wheels, which probably 
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had been sliced by man from wooden rollers in his in^al attempts to 
impart greater mobility to the cylindically shaped roller Med underneath 
a sledge. The toy bullock-carts of clay unearthed from Mohen-jo- 
Daro and other places of the Punjab and Sind are fitted with 
solid discs identical with the wheels still in use in these regions. 
The spoked wheels made their appearance on clay models in parts of 
Mesopotamia, Turkey and Persia about four thousand years ago, and it 
was within another five to seven centuries that wheeled chariots came 
into vogue in Syria, Egypt, As^ria, Babylon and China. In Europe too 
chariots moving on spoked wheels became common about the beginning 
of the first millennium B.C. 

An altogether different means of road transport was a vehicles 
consisting of a box borne on poles on men’s shoulders. Unlike the car, 
it is lifted and carried above the ground. This group includes 
Chaturdol, Ashtadol (with or without a canopy), Duli, Palki or Palan¬ 
quin and Dandi. Its European counterpart is the Sedan Chair. But 
there could hardly be any comparison between these portable vehicles 
and the wheeled vehicles as a carrier in respect of speed and efficiency. 
With the development of roads and the improvements in the structure of 
wheels, wheeled vehicles began to serve mankind in more and more 
effective ways. Chariots, having two wheels like the bullock cart but 
with an altogether different structure, were used originally by kings 
and noblemen for sports and pastime. These were later found to be 
very useful on the battlefield. The literature of almost all the ancient 
civilisations is replete with accounts of chariots. The ancient Greeks 
and the Romans made many experiments with the size and the shape of 
chariots. Rigveda, the oldest scripture of India, contains references to 
various kinds of chariots. Ratha, the term used for the first time in 
Rigveda and made current ever since to denote a chariot, connotes a 
wheel and is phonetically similar to its Latin and Celtic synonyms. 
Indeed, the wheel has ever been associated with the myriad religious 
and philosophical speculations and customs of India. Apart from the 
suggestion of military agression and advance, as underlined in the title 
of *ChakravartV or wheel-turner that used to be ascribed to victorious 
monarchs, the wheel made its appearance in our literature not merely 
as a circular disc but also as a symbol of cosmic and religious entities. 
Upanishads like the Prasna, the Svetasvatara, the Brihadaranyaka and 
and the Maitri contain as many as five varied references to it and as an 
illuminating religious simile, whereas Usas and the Sun are compared 
to the wheel as a figure as opposed to a ^mbol. At different stages of 
Buddhism, the wheel came respectively to signify both a bright symbol 
of further-faring as well as a whirling implement of monotonous repeti- 
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tion. The ordinal teching of Buddha rather emphasized the tradi¬ 
tionally popuMr significance of the wheel as the eternal onward force 
in the universe and betokened luck and joy as well. The subsequent 
spell of the monastic cult with its emphasis on analysis and 
repetition stripped the wheel emblem of its familiar dynamic implica¬ 
tions and reduced it to a suspended instrument that merely rotates but 
does not push forward. The endless revolutions of the wheel s5mibolized 
the ineluctable ‘Samsora Chakra', embodying the uninterrupted cycle 
of birth, life and death with their atendant misery. Gradually, there 
came into vogue the practice of turning an auspicious wheel with a roll 
of texts inscribed in it as a means of mechanical prayer and exaltation. 
This Buddhist device of mechanical multiplication of a pious act had 
its parallel in the somewhat similar customs prevalent in ancient 
Greece, Brittany and Egypt, which too were meant to be a grand, 
magnifying aid to purification. 

The concept of the wheel has thus undergone profound changes in 
the Indan speculations in general and the Buddhist scheme of things in 
particular. The most intriguisg S5rmbolism with which the wheel came 
to be imbued was no doubt that derived from its association with the 
kind of wheeled vehicle called chariot, being an agent of swift motion 
and progress. But at times it connoted various other entities as well 
that had nothing to do with a vehicle. The chariot as such on the other 
hand enjoyed hardly less significant a position in Indian thought than 
the wheel itself. 

Time out of mind have chariots caught the fancy of mankind and 
figured in legends and literature. It was probably the swift moving 
rays of the Sun which led the people of India to imagine the Sun-god as 
riding a chariot drawn by seven magnificient horses across the span of 
the heavens. Lord Krishna emerges in the Mahabharata as an ace 
charioteer for all time to come, who drove Partha or Arjuna on the 
battlefield with supreme skill to earn the appellation of ‘Partha-Sarathi*. 
An unparalleled friend, philosopher and guide, the Lord proved himself 
to be the perfect master of not only the chariot driven by him but also 
its rider. The former has been immortally associated with the admoni¬ 
tory message of the Lord which was delivered on its platform to an 
utterly dejected and perplexed Arjuna, representing as it were the man¬ 
kind in a dilemma, and the world has indeed become all the wiser to 
have overheard this divine exposition of some of the highest spiritual 
truths. 

The chariot still survives in one form or another as a regal mode of 
gorgeous transport used on ceremonial occasions even the monarch 
of Great Britain and the President of India. Initially, wheeled vehicles 
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like chariots and bullock carts had only two wheels—a prmciple followed 
even today in such vehicles as Ekkas, Tangas, Rickshaws, wush~carts and 
the like. In olden times, when roads were rough and mtty, the wheels 
were deliberately made large in order that their height could keep the 
axle of the carriage above the levels of the deep rut. As roads improved, 
it became possible to fit light, low and swift-moving wheels to a 
carriage. In the end wooden wheels gave way to steel wheels and 
pneumatic tyres, just as animals were discarded as the source of power 
in favour of steam, electricity, petroleum or diesel. Man’s flight into 
the air and, even beyond, into the outer space has no doubt heralded 
further revolution in the science of transport. The fact, however, 
remains that the progress of mankind in general is perpetually linked 
with the wheel and the god riding a two-wheeled chariot seems to 
symbolise this eternal craving for speed and quick transport that has so 
largely been responsible for the progress of civilisation. 

It is the chariot which occupies the central position in the Car 
festival. The vehicle is usually made of wood and metal. Incidentally, 
there are certain ritualistic niceties about the selection of the timl^r for 
making the wheels of the chariot of Jagannatha at Puri that suggest a 
primordial origin of the system. The craft of the wheelright once used 
to demand a high degree of skill. Even to-day the carpenters engaged 
in making wheels and chariots for ceremonial purposes, which, inciden- 
ally, are more a piece of decoration than an utility object, are among the 
most skilled of the woodworking craft.smen. Indeed, the manufacture 
of a chariot involves a good deal more than ordinary carpentry. This 
exquisitely wrought vehicle is rather comparable to a moving temple 
and as such demands of the craftsman a fair knowledge of not the craft 
of the Cartwright alone but also architecture. Reversely, we might say 
that the architecture of a number of splendid temples, notably the Sun- 
temple of Konarak, was clearly influenced by the stately spired appear¬ 
ance of a chariot. Again, the temples are plentifully decorated with 
scenes depicting a ride on chariots. Among the more renewed Car 
festivals of West Bengal which can boast of magnificent chariots, those 
of Mahesh, Guptipara and Mahishadal deseiwe special mention. 

No matter whether a gorgeous car procession adds to their indivi¬ 
dual glory or not, numerous fairs are organized in towns and villages 
all over West Bengal on the occasion of the Car festival which draw a 
large gathering as the foremost among all the popular festivals. Even 
the congested metropolitan city of Calcutta becomes the venue of two 
such large fairs, one at Sealdah-Maulali area and the other on eitheir 
side of Rashbehari Avenue west of its crossing with Shyamaprasad 
Mukherjee Road. There is, however, a fundamental qualitative 
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difference betijllen these fairs of the city on the one hand and the rural 
ffiirs on the omer which is in part a reflection of the corresponding 
difference between the two in the speed of living. The unbroken 
leisure and apparent timelessness of the villages can by no means be 
expeceted in towns and cities with their usual din and bustle. It is 
quite natural therefore that, irrespective of their lavishness and the 
variety of the wares displayed therein, the fairs at Sealdah and Rash- 
behari can hardly rivet the attention of the visitors as closely or for as 
long as their rural counterparts. For these people are ever in a hurry 
to do the fair. Accordingly they seek to have a sweeping and brief look 
at as many wares and enjoy as much fun the fairs provides as is possible 
within the limited time at their disposal. To put it differently, this 
reflects and inherent failure on the part of the typical visitor to an urban 
fair to realise the intended purpose of a fair, namely, the fulfilment of 
an immanent urge to expand oneself and merge one’s individual identity 
into the stream of humanity assembled there. The rural fair on the 
other hand exudes such an air of candour and collective friendship that 
even the most self-centi;ed and isolated among the urban souls finds it 
easy to come out of his shell and participate without any reservation in 
the communal mirth and enthusiasm. Not that such a fair lags behind 
its urban counterpart in presenting a continuous feast for the eyes and 
the ears. Waves after waves of fun and excitement, viewed as such no 
doubt from the standpoint of the placid rural life, stimulate the senses 
of the visitor without any break. But even then the inherent tran¬ 
quility and loisureliness of the countryside make for an occasional pause 
in the gluttonous feast of joy in order that one may take time to stop 
and stare with ponderous patience or merely to indulge in stock-taking. 
Sealdah on the other hand not only inhibits one from bursting into an 
exuberant and expansive mood but suffers by comparison from many 
other limitations owing to its urban local. 

The biggest Car festival near Calcutta is that at Mahesh on the 
extreme south of Serampore town in the district of Hooghly. The place 
is connected with Calcutta by both bus and, train. The site of the fair 
is on the flanks of the busy Grand Trunk Road with its throbbing 
industrial backdrop and incessant traffic. Its direct transport link with 
Calcutta relegates this fair to the urban category despite its magnificent 
arrangement and display and the favourable proximity to the river 
Ganga. The whole of the district of Hooghly is specially noted for its 
Car festivals. Though small in size, the festival it Sultangachha under 
the Polba Police Station creates tremendous enthusiasm among the local 
inhabitants. The Car festivals of this district are rich in variety. At 
Bengal, under the Goghat Police Station, the deity presiding on the 
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chariot is not Lord Jagannath but Shyam Rai, a local vafent of Dharma 
Thakur, who is accompanied by a trio consisting of Rai, Kalu 

Rai and Yatrasiddha Rai. Nabasan, a place within the same police 
station, celebrates the Car festival of Swamp Narayan, another tortoise¬ 
shaped variety of Dharma Raj. Again at Polba the divine coi^le of 
Radha and Krishna replaces Jagannatha and others on the chariot. 
For nearly two centuries it has similarly been the tradition with the 
famous Car festival of Dashghara to substitute Gopinath Jiu, the house¬ 
hold deity of the village and a variant of Krishna, for Jagannatha. The 
transactions take place on quite an impressive scale. Among the really 
rustic fair held with lesser pomp may be mentioned the fairs at Antpur 
near Jangipara, Kinkarabat under Haripal police station, Hoyera under 
Magra Police Station, Basana, Sija and Dakshin Gopalpur under 
Balagar Police Station, The traditional fair at Balagar, however, far 
surpasses any of these small and medium sized fairs. But by far the 
most remarkable among the fail’s of this district is that held at 
Guptipara in the extreme north-east under the Balagar Police Station. 
It is indeed a memorable treat to take part in the traditional fair and 
festival of Guptipara, which still retain their typically rural character. 
It is perhaps the distance of Guptipara from Calcutta together with the 
difficulty of communication that has helped to preserve its air of 
candour and openness. The place is connected with Bandel by bus 
(no 8) as well as by rail on the meter gauge. Like A^itpur, Guptipara 
too is marked by a number of splendid temples, led by those of Rama 
Chandra and Vrindapanachandra. It is worth nothing that non- 
Vaishnavite Mohantas or clergymen manage the affairs of the monastery 
and conduct the Car festival. The chariot with the trinity starts 
its journey from the open field in front of the monasteiy. The entire 
area becomes crowded with visitors, stalls and entertainment centres 
like magic shows and circus. To the gourmet and the connoisseurs of 
sweet-meats the greatest attraction of Guptipara is of course the famous 
G^vpo Sandesh. The grandeur and liveliness of the century old fair at 
Guptipara can largely be attributed to its proximity to the river 
Hooghly, making for easy transport of men and articles. The most 
remarkable among the Rathayatra fairs of Burdwan district is that held 
at Ukhra under Andal Police Station. 

On the other side of the river, the fairs organised at Nadia-Santipur 
by the devout families of the Baro Gossain and the Gossain of Hatkhola 
deserve mention. The fair at Chakda-Neule on the border of Nadia 
with the district of 24-Parganas is a gorgeous one, wh^le that at 
Shibnibas on the railroute to the Bangladesh border at Majdia is on the 
way to extinction. Similarly decadent is the condition of the fair at 
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ChampadaU in the district of 24-Parganas. But the Midnapore district 
Vie with one# another in pomp and splendour. Mahishadal is best 
accessible by launch off the Nutpur point on the Hooghly, which is 
connected by bus with Calcutta via Sarsehat. The trip begins to yield 
its rewards right from the Harbour point. Mahishadal enjoys the same 
advantages as Guptipara owing to its proximity to the river. 

The Car festival together with the connected fair is a prominent 
feature of the folk-life of Bengal in the rainy season. It encompasses 
not only religious sentiments but also economic and recreational 
necessities of the people. The rains impose a forced confinement on the 
people. Both the sellers and the buyers naturally seize the grand 
opportunity provided by the only fair held in the rainy season to clear 
their stock of goods or purchase fancy goods, articles of daily use and 
provisions, as the case may be. Apart from its commercial implications 
for th^ rural society with its imperfect market and tradition-bound life, 
which probably were responsible for its origin, the fair held on the 
Car festival also satisfies the traditional yearning of our rural folk to 
merge themselves in the’moving stream of humanity comprising the life 
line of a fair in blissful oblivion of one’s individual limitations such as 
social position, economic distress or even one’s age. Thus one need not 
be surprised if one comes across, as the present contributor did, a passing 
youth of sixty, clad in the most remarkably carefree manner, blowing a 
newly bought palmleaf horn into one’s ears with gay abandon. His 
dress perfectly matches his mood—a hunting bow borne on his shoulders, 
feathers of assorted colours adorning his cap and a pair of old and 
abandoned boots on his legs. The refreshingly joyous note struck by 
this merry old man, a simple village folk, symtxDlises the permeative 
spirit of mirth and merriment that marks the festival and easily 
captures the hearts of visitors of all ages who participate in it an 
exuberant mood, prompted not so much by an excess of wealth as by 
the contagious atmosphere of spontaneous joy. 

Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta. 
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WILXIAM H. CAREY 


ROBBERY AND DACOITY IN BRITISH INDIA 
DURING 3600-1858 


The Calcutta Chronicle of February 19, 1789, relates, with strong 
expressions of disapprobation, an instance of the punishment of a gang 
of dacoits found guilty of burglary at a place near Krishnaagar, and 
sent by Francis Redfearn, Esq., to be tried at the Criminal Court at 
Sulkea, on the western bank of the river, opposite to Calcutta : 

“At 1 o’clock, on Sunday, February 15th, the fourteen criminals 
were brought out to undergo the sentence passed upon them, to the 
Sair Bazar, a little to the southward of the Orphan House. The 
horrible scene is thus described : One of the dacoits was extended upon 
his back, with a fillet or band covering his mouth, and tied at the back 
of his head, to prevent his cries being heard by the others, who were 
witnesses of the fate they were themselves to experience. He was 
then pinioned to the ground with only his right hand and left leg at 
liberty. This done, the operator began to amputate the hand. It was 
performed with an instrument like a carving knife, not at a stroke, but 
by cutting and hacking round about the wrist, to find out the joint; and 
in about three minutes the hand was off. The same mode was 
observed in amputating the foot at the ankle joint. Both operations 
took up together from six to eight minutes in performing. After the 
hand and foot were off, the extremities of the wounded parts were 
dipped in boiling ghee; and then he was left to his fate. The other 
thirteen were served in the same manner; yet, what will appear 
very strange, not one of them expired under the severity of the opera¬ 
tion, The hands and feet of the criminals were thrown into the river. 
Four of the men have since died, but more from the influence of the sun 
on the wounded parts, and through want of care, than from the more 
than savage cruelty of the operation.” 

In April 179,0, the same punishment was inflicted upon an incendi¬ 
ary at Moorshedabad. It was a Mohamadan penalty, and was resorted 
to in the case of the dacoits, in the hope of striking terror into the 
hearts of the numerous robbers who were devastating the country in 
so many districts, and producing everywhere so much al^rm. It is 
hoped and believed that the above were the only instance in which so 
ferocious a punishment was administered under British authority. 



In 1793, a Rd^Iation of Government made it illegal to inflict mutila¬ 
tion, and preffribed imprisonment in lieu of it. 

Mr. G. Cf Meyer, Superintendent of Police, under date the 2nd 
November 1791, issued the following notice:—“Whereas a robbery 
was committed on Tuesday night, the 1st instant, on the Chowringhy 
Road, by three Europeans, supposed to be sailors, who made their 
escape with a gold watch, capped and jewelled, the maker’s name 
John Holmes, London, and a gold chain and seal engraved with a lion 
rampant,—whoever will produce the said watch, chain and seal, and 
give information of the offenders, so that they may be apprehended 
and convicted, shall receive a reward of four hundred rupees”. 

Murders and robberies were of very frequent occurrence in the 
heart of the city ; and, in the suburbs, armed gangs of these marauders 
sometimes boldly paraded the highways by torch-light. Within the 
city, where offences against life and property were perpetrated more 
cauticfusly, craft took the place of effrontery. The single thief 
committed his nightly depredations, having his naked body smeared 
over with oil, so that i+ was next to impossible to hold him. Hicky’s 
Gazette recomended that a long bamboo with a triple iron hook at 
the end of it, should be kept in readiness for detaining such visitors. 
In November 1788, two Bengali policemen were apprehended in an 
attempt to rob the house of a wealthy native, in a very different style; 
“they had disguised themselves in the dress of Portuguese, with their 
curled, frizzed, and powdered, cocked hats, and very smart coats, 
stockings, &c.” 

River dacoity seems to have been carried on fearlessly. The 
dacoits infested the Sunderbunds, and the river leading to and from 
Dacca. We hear of them coming in bands of seven, fourteen and 
twenty-four boats, and attacking Europeans as well as natives, and 
stripping them of their goods, and when opposed adding murder to 
their misdeeds. Mr. Burgh, on his way to Calcutta, was killed and 
thrown into the river on the 3rd November 1788; two European 
gentlemen proceeding towards Dacca, were,the next day attacked and 
left even without their clothes; and on the evening Mr. Willes, pro¬ 
ceeding from Sylhet, fell in with the same party, and though he 
escaped into the jungle, his boats were plundered. These are but a 
few of the robberies committed. A list of some dozen is given in the 
Gazette. Mr. Henckell, the Magistrate at Jessore, and Mr. Ewart, the 
Salt Agent at Jynagur, were obliged to resort to severe measures, to 
put down these daring pirates. Thirty-three persons were apprehend¬ 
ed, who were supposed to have been concerned in the above robberies, 
and severe punishment inflicted on the robbers. This had the effect 
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of putting down their daring depredations. m 

There existed in the early part of the year 1795, a rafeer formidable 
gang of robbers, consisting of English, Portuguese, Ital&ns and other 
foreigners, who had committed various burglaries in the houses of rich 
native merchants. A party of five Europeans and a Bengalee 
committed a burglary on the house of Choiton Seal in the China Bazar, 
on the night of the 18th February, and through one of the party who 
had been engaged in this affair, turning king’s evidence, the whole 
gang was captured and future depredations prevented. This must 
have been a formidable set of thieves, as in the evidence it came out 
that the whole gang was likely soon to number no less than two 
hundred individuals, and as soon as such a muster could be got, the 
Hindustan Bank was to have been attacked and plundered. At that 
time burglary was a capital crime, and on their being convicted these 
five Europeans and the Hindoo were sentenced to be hanged, which 
sentence was carried into execution “at the meeting of the four roads 
near the public office of the Justices of the Peace.’’ 

It would appear that it was anything but safe to be out late at night 
on the Maidan. We read in a paper of the 1st September 1791—“Last 
night about 10 o’clock, a very daring robbery was committed near the 
new Fort, on Mr. Masseyk, who was in his palanqueen, by eight 
Europeans, supposed to be soldiers; after wounding him severely, 
they took, from him his shoe-buckles, and every valuable he had about 
him.’’ 

Several robberies were committed within the months of March and 
April 1795, on the Calcutta Esplanade, and the roads leading to and 
from Port William, by Europeans disguised in various dresses, who were 
proved to be private soldiers from the garrison. 

The John Bull tells us that while in the neighbourhood of 
Trichinopoly, the tent of the Governor of Madras, on his way to the 
Neilgherries, was “entered by thieves and robbed of the whole of its 
contents, not even excepting His Excellency’s wearing apparel.’’ 

THE INDIAN ROBBER 

Robbers in India are remarkable for the dexterity with which they 
accomplish their schemes of plunder. They are certainly, in this parti¬ 
cular, exceeded by those of no other nation in the world. They have 
been known to enter a bungalow and remove everything worth taking, 
leaving the party to whom it belonged and his wife upon the cane-work 
of the bedstead on which they slept, with no other covering e:®:ept their 
night-clothes, and this without waking either. Achievements of this 
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kind were matjfers of almost daily accomplishment by those dexterous 
marauders whij infested the northern boundary of the Gangetic plain 
and many othir parts of Hindostan. It was their custom to approach 
the tent or bungalow which they intended to rob, imitating, during 
their approach, the dismal howl of a pariah dog, or the cries of jackals, 
in ordei*, should their approach be heard to lull suspicion, as the proxi¬ 
mity of either of those animals would of course excite no alarm. They 
usually advanced upon their bellies, made a slight incision at the bottom 
of the tent, through which they thrust their heads and, having made 
the requisite obseiwations entered and secured their booty. Upon 
reaching a bungalow, if the wall were of mud, they soon perforated it, 
and if of brick, they underminded it with great skill and despatch, 
seldom failing to carry off everything valuable within, if once they 
could effect and entrance. 

A captain of the Bengal Native Infantry, was proceeding from 
Delhi to the Himalaya Mountains, in the year 1827, when he was placed 
in a situation of much difficulty and equal danger by one of those 
contingencies to which triavellers were, more or less, exposed in every 
part of India. The cries of jackals at night were among their most 
common annoyances, but they soon became so familiarized with these 
wild and discordant sounds that they ceased to regard them. They 
were frequently heard a distance of several miles, and upon first enter¬ 
ing the countiy a foreigner could obtain no rest from the incessant 
uproar made by those restless creatures, which, being gregarious, go in 
immense packs positively infesting every region of the east. 

The captain had pitched his tent in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar, 
a place eminently celebrated for its sanctity as a place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage, situated on the western side of the Ganges, where it issues 
into the plains of Bengal from the northern hills. This place of sacred 
concourse is a hundred and ten miles north-east >from Delhi. “Fatigued 
Avith a long and harassing march the gallant officer had retired early to 
rest, having pitched his tent under a tope, or grove of trees, a short 
distance beyond the boundaries of the town, northward. Having 
placed his pistols, which were loaded with ball, under his pillow, and 
his sabre upon a chair by the side of his bed he addressed himself to 
sleep. As usual the nightly serenading of the jackals Avas heard, but 
he had been too well seasoned to such interruptions to be diverted from 
his repose. He was, however, rather struck by the fact of these crea¬ 
tures being much nearer the tent than it was usual with them to 
venture; still he was suffering too severely from fatigue to allow a 
circumstance so trifling to arrest his slumbers. AAvare that he had 
nothing which could become the prey of jackals, he resigned himself to 
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sleep in perfect security, and slept soundly for severamours. Towards 
morning he awake greatly chilled and found himself mying upon the 
bed, to his utter amazement quite uncovered, without even a curtain to 
protect him from the mosquitoes which, during the night, had held 
carnival upon his body, particularly upon the soles of his feet, the palms 
of his hands, and his face, which were all stiff and painful, besides 
being so swelled and irritated by the poison of those tormenting insects, 
that he could scarcely either walk or see. He immediately summoned 
his servants. The light suspended from the pole of his tent in a glove 
lamp had been extinguished; they were consequently obliged to obtain 
a fresh light, which, after considerable delay, was procured. 

“Upon examining the tent it appeared that the bed was entirely 
stripped, nothing remaining but the mattress and bedstead. The 
pistols and sword were missing. Everything of value had been 
carried off, nothing in fact being left but a few changes of wearing 
apparel and the tent furniture, which had no doubt been found by the 
robber too cumbersome to remove. This really was a grievous loss to 
the sufferer, from the difficulty existing in supplying the necessaries of 
which he had been so unexpectedly deprived. It was quite impossible 
to proceed without certain essentials; but how to obtain these was the 
question, as they are not usually found in Hindoo towns. 

“The second day after the captain and his young companion had 
quitted Hurdwar, a native of the lowest caste came up with the bullock 
drivers, and entering into familiar conversation with them, joined the 
homely cavalcade. The captain happened at this time to be in the 
rear of his palanqueen, on horseback, having set out some time after the 
bullocks which conveyed the baggage. He had suffered so severely from 
headache the previous night that he did not feel disposed to start so 
early as his followers. He observed the man join the bullock drivers, 
but as they seemed readily to enter into discourse with him as if he 
were an old comrade, there was nothing in this at all singular; it 
therefore excited no suspicion, though our traveller was somewhat 
struck by the peculiarity of the man’s air, and the inquisitive manner in 
which he appeared to survey every thing that arrested his attention. 

“The officious stranger occasionally assisted in urging on the oxen, 
sluggish from over-fatigue and bad feeling, and once or twice forwardly 
aided the drivers in adjusting some portions of the baggage, which 
having become loose chafed the poor animals’ backs. Still there was 
nothing in his manner positively to excite suspicion, such being matters 
of very common occurrence on all the public routes through Hindoostan, 
the earnestness of the man’s actions, however, might havenndicated to 
a quick observer intentions not very evident to ordinary scrutiny. 
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^The captaf i and his companion retired early to rest in the same 
tent, the one h^jng feverish and wakeful, the other fatigued and sleepy. 
The former wa^ excited and restless; his thoughts reverting to the late 
robbery, kept him in a state of irritable excitement, and every sound 
that reached his ear caused him to apprehend the approach of an enemy. 

“About an hour after midnight, the attention, of the wakeful man 
was challenged by a noise, something like the baying of a hound ; he 
listened. It was singularly unnatural, though utterly remote from any¬ 
thing human. It approached perceptibly nearer, continued for an 
interval of several minutes, and then ceased altogether. What could 
this mean ? For some time all was still, nevertheless the eye of the 
traveller wandered cautiously and watchfully round the tent, as he now 
began to feel a painful apprehension of danger. The recent robbery 
made him the more suspicious; still not choosing to provoke needless 
alarm, he determined patiently but guardedly to await the issue, which 
could hot now be remote. A lamp suspended from a silken cord, 
attached to a bracket and pully fixed in the pole of the tent, burned so 
brightly as to render everything clearly distinguishable. After a 
while he perceived the canvas on one side of the tent near the ground, 
gently stirred, as if by a gradual and cautious pressure, and almost 
immediately a back head was protruded through an incision made by a 
knife, the bright blade gleaming in the lamplight. The head was with¬ 
drawn for a few moments and again protruded. This was several times 
repeated, an interval of perhaps a minute intervening. None of the 
sleepers outside were disturbed that hard sonorous breathing which 
indicates profound slumber was heard within the tent. It was evident 
that none but the stranger was awake without. 

“The captain could not longer entertain any doubts as to the 
intention of the villain, whose head he had seen through the cleft 
canvas, still he was anxious to capture the robber ; he lay perfectly still, 
determined either to kill or secure the intrudei*, should he enter for the 
purpose of plunder, which was clearly his intention. This was, more 
than probably, the same fellow who had plundered him a few days 
previously, and he was resolved, if possible, to visit him now with 
merited retribution. Again the head was protruded, when the captain 
distinctly recognised the features of the man who had joined the 
bullock drivers and so officiously forced his services upon them. He 
had a different turban bound tightly round his forehead but the 
features were not to be mistaken. Once more the head was withdrawn. 
This cautious, process had been repeated several times, untill it was 
evidently presumed that the occupants of the tent were asleep, when the 
elder, who with tremulous anxiety had kept his eyes upon the spot 
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from the first moment he had percieved the canvas saw the man, 
whose head had been protruded, slowly drag his bdw through the 
opening. He was perfectly naked, and armed onl>^ with a knife, 
pointed at the end and having a broad double-edged blade-like dagger. 
The intruder approached the couch on which the captain lay, he 
pretending the while to be in a profound sleep, which he fei|?ned in 
order that he might attack the robber in the act of plunder. Consider¬ 
ing that he was at least a match for a single native only armed with a 
knife, he forbore to awake his companion, who was still wrapped in pro¬ 
found slumber. Since the robbery already mentioned, he had nightly 
concealed his pistols under the mattress upon which he lay, so likewise 
had his companion. 

“The robber having minutely examined the pillows of either couch 
with so gentle a hand as would not have shaken the dew from a rosebud, 
and being persuaded that there were no arms under either, proceeded 
to the bed of the younger officer, and having satisfied himself that he 
continued asleep, commenced his operations of plunder with the deli¬ 
berate skill of a practised pillager. His adroitness in his calling was 
not to be mistaken. Eveiy lock was opened in a few seconds, so that 
there should be no occasion for halting after he once commenced opera¬ 
tions. Having arranged eveiything apparently to his satisfaction, he 
examined each article with great care, but without the slightest 
embarrassment, and then promptly making up his mind what was 
worth securing, he rapidly collected the approved moveables and 
placed them together in the centre of the tent. All this was done with¬ 
out the slightest noise; their owner still feigning sleep and breathing 
laboriously in order the better to keep up the illusion. As soon as the 
bandit had made his selection, he took the palampore, or counterpane, 
from the couch nearest at hand, and spreading it open, deliberately 
placed the things upon it and tied them securely ready to carry off. 
He searched carefully for money, but was disappointed, as our travellers 
had taken care to place their rupees with their swords and pistols 
under the mattress of their beds. Though foiled in this particular, the 
man had collected sufficient plunder to provide for his wants for a full 
year to come. Having carefully looked over the trunks he made a 
sallam towards each cough, as if to thank its occupants for his easy 
success. 

“Being now prepared to decamp with his booty, the robber took a 
towel, and, steeping it in the water-ewer, which was on a stand near 
the pole of the tent, pitched it dexterously into the glass globe contain¬ 
ing the lamp. Fortunately, the globe being a very large onej* the towel 
slipped down the side and escaped the wkk, this being fixed in a high 
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^lass wfthin |he crystal receptacle. Nothing perplexed, the bandit took 
a second tow* and having soaked it wilh water as before, was in the act 
of throwing it uiK)n liio light, which, had he succeetled, would have 
secured his escape, when the captain who had by this time grasped his 
sabre, started suddenly from his couch and rushed upon the intruder. 
The man. not at all dismased at being thu.s unexpectedly discovered, 
sprang behind the pole of the tent, grasping the knife wdth which he 
was^ a]‘med, firmly in his right hand. The first stroke aimed at his 
head by a strong and active arm he adroity parried gliding round the 
tentpole, so as completely to baffle the efforts of his foe. At length the 
captain after many vain attempts to strike a succe.s.sfiil blow’, observing 
a fav'ourable opportunity, struck impetuously at the intruder’s neck, 
which the latter suddenly depressed, when the stroke, dealt wdth a 
vigorous hand, fell on the pole which such violence that the 
blade*of the av’cngoi’s sword snapt off at the liilt. He was now 
unarmed, though not at the mercy of his (Miemy. for without a moment’s 
delay he cast the bladeless hilt from him, and attempted to .seize the 
robber, who being oiled all ov’cr and quite naked, eUvSily slipped from his 
gra.sp, and at the same moment .sii ikmg him in the side with his knife, 
dai’ted tow’ards the opening tln-ougli which he had entered. The 
captain though bleeding copiously, rushed after him, dashed otf the 
fellow'’s tiirhan, and seizing him by the hair, drew him Viackw’ard into 
the tent. The bandit still gi'as[)ed his knife, and, being extremely 
active, was (^uicklp on his feet. His antagonist, though severely cut, 
laid his hand ujxui the murdei'oiis instrument, which the man instantly 
relinciuished, and by a sudden movement again freed himself from the 
clutch of his excited enemy. Feeling himself free, he plunged through 
the oyjenifig, but his escape w’as ai’rested by a .surer hand. 

“The younger officer, having been aw’akenod by the noi.se. had 
secured one of hivS pistols, and quittting his couch discharged it at the 
robber just as the latter was in the act of effecting his CvSeape. The 
bullet, true to the aim and purpose of him who directed it, struck the 
luckless wretch on the head, which it passed completely through, and he 
rolled backw'ard in the fearful struggles of death. After a few 
frightful contortions, a spasm and a groan, he expired. He proved to 
be, as had been previously concluded, the man who had shared the 
bullock drivers’ hospitality, as already rec;oided Upon examining the 
turban which lay on the tent-floor, thp captain’s gold watch, and the 
money of which he had taken charge, a hundred gold mohurs, was 
found curiously secreted between the folds, wiiich sufficiently identified 
this W’ith the formej* robber.”* 


•From 'The Good Old days of Honorable John Comii.Hny, Xi'-'v Quins Book Co., 
Abridprod edition 1964. 
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SATYA PRAKASH ARY A 


RIDDLES, PROVERBS AND MAGICAL PRACTICES 
OF WESTERN UTTAR PRADESH 


The components of ‘Proverbs and Idioms’ cover almost all the 
varieties like the trites and conventional phrases the proverbial 
phrases, similies and metaphors, vvellerisms' (quotation proverbs), 
blason populairc- (folk-heraldiy), cliches and euphemisms' etc. The 
‘trites and conventional phrases’ may cover the popular styles of 
addressing different persons, the Takia-Kalacmis (repetitive words) as 
well as the folk-abuses of vulgar and obs(;ene type. The parables and 
apologues, which ecpially form an important component of the ‘prose 
narratives’, Jiave been dealt with elsewhere. The items covered under 
(ho ‘rhymes and riddles’ include, for instance, the nur.sery rhymes,’ the 
work-.songs and play-songs, and Ihc repoUdve lomantic or nonsense 
couplets, like the 'Malhof or 'Plaalic' of the region. 

The common people of this I’egion are accustojned to the use of 
proverbs during their normal conversation. Relatively the elderly 
members or those with enough expei’iences of routine life, make a more 
fi'equent use of the proverbs. They use the sayings specially in offering 
suggestions, comparing the different items or for the purposes of 
(Titicisms. 

The sayings as available in this region, may be divided into two 
categories from the language point of view. They are : (1) The strictly 
local proverbs, and (2) The migrated popular stock. Those of the first 
type are mostly available in Meerut and Sahardnpur districts. But the 
migrated popular stock is widely available and fairly spreads over 
almost (he whole of the region. 

RIDDLES 

The practice of replying of the riddles is gradually disappearing in 
the region studied. Whatever stock was available, may be broadly 

1. Marla Leach, Proverbs, Funk and WagnalVs Standard Dictionary of Folk¬ 
lore, Mythology and Legend. Vol. II, p. 1189. ,, 

Archer Taylor, Proverbs, pp. 209-220. 

2. Marla Loach, Op. cit., p. 902, 906. 

3. 7W(l.,Vol. I, p. 363. 

4. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 368. 



divided into ^veral categories. (1) The articles of daily use e.g. kite, 
cot, earthen ifcp, lock and key, thread and needle, utensils etc. (2) The 
vegetation (Fruiis and vegetables), for instance, mango, singhara, 
maize, betel, cotton bud, etc. (3) The Animals and birds, worms and 
insects, for instance, the elephants and donkeys, peacocks, snakes, 
scorpion.s and wasps, etc. (4) The organs of human body, viz. the hairs, 
e 3 '’es, cars, lips, nails, etc. (5) The objects of naturelore, i.e. the .son, 
moon, stars, storms and rains, rivers and mountains, etc. (6) The 
miscellaneous items, for inttance, the *KhattV (domestic grainstore) ; 
the boundary of the field, Kumhar ka chaak (the potter’s wheel) ; 
pottcr’.s oven, etc. 

Sociologically, most of the riddles refer to the human relationships 
and reflect upon the .social behaviour. For instance, the husband-v\ife 
dealings are depicted by the riddle ‘Marad-ke-gaanth, lugayi-ne-kholi\ 
whicl\ refer to ‘chaabV the key of the lock. The father-son relationship 
is shown by the riddle ‘Katore me katora, betta haap ,<fe bi gora’. The 
reply refers to 'Gole ke girV (the coconut-kernel). The sasur-bahn 
relationship is depicL’ed by the riddle *Baadh me baadh, baadh me 
kachra ; Kachrc me bahn, ar bahv me sasurci. The riddle pertains to 
the 'Kapaas ki bondV (the cotton-bud). The riddles often have a 
reference to the communities and religions like the Banjaaras, or the 
Moghuls, as shall be revealed by the riddles undermentioned : 

‘('hhar khoont chaubaare; Jis me kheilen do banjaare’. The 
riddle pertains to the objects of nature, the .sun and the moon, or 
“Uppur se giro Mughal ka bachcha; Munh tha laal, kareja Kachcha’* 
The riddle replies about the preparation of fried sweet cakes 'Poore'. 
They look like the Mughals, with a reddish face. 

The double-entendre riddles generally refer to the social problems 
like disunity ( Phoot), the .social institutions like Panchyat, and the 
private organ.s or sex relations of the people. Both the questions of 
these riddles are served by the same answer. For instance : 

(1) Ghar me upje, ghar bah jaai (Phoot-Melon ; disunity). 

Khet me upje, sab koyi khaai. 

(2) CTiaar kabootar, char rang, (The chewn betel; The 

Mahal me ja ke ek hi rang. Panchyat taking one 

common decision). 

The obscenity is depicted by the rare answers of the following 
riddie.s : 

(1) Dino ko latke, raat ko alke. (The sankal and kunda— 

‘Shutter*; The man’s penis). 

(2) Ek guru ke do chelle ; (The twins, 

Aadhc Sikkii, aadhe Rohille. The urnie and semen). 
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The Malhorn' or Palahas’^ form the special variety outhe riddles, in 
which f|ueslions are ])osed and the replies given by the visteners. The 
Malhors, while refering to some story, are generally duets which find 
out some solution to the problems. These are more concerned^ with 
the folk-verse and dealt wdlh elsewhere. 

THE RHYMES AND GOSSIPS 

The i-liynies j-efer to the c-rammed mattei’, re})eated consciously or 
tmconscioLisly, as a matter of habit. The labourers recite these rhymes 
as an excilenient while performing hard woi’k, for instance, lifting heavy 
loads lo the iip])er storeys, or to the railway-wagons, truckf^ ■ 

'Bdahje ki chhori, heyi—saa. 

Muijal ke .sang, heyi—.saa . 
llaniya lala—kai—sa, 

.lor laguo heyi—saa, eti*. 

The villages, raising up a 'Clilinar}' loo is foliowed by such I’hymes.' 
Jn this region, the work-songs are rarely available Wherever they are, 
they simply reveal the entevtaimnental items that are genei’ally 
compo.sed with nonsen.se rhymes. 

LnUahies recited by the ladio.s, preparatory to the children’s sleep. 
Thest' loo are very rare and available only with the elderly members. 

The pl(in-)hywcii or the rhymes of children’s games are al.so 
gradually disappearing, yet they are available in a greater stock. These 
rhymes are generally common but often the sepai’ate rhymes for the 
hoys and the girls are available. The item.s of the play-rhymes refer to 
the festiv’^als of children’s interest like the Tesu. Jhasjhi, Dro-Uthem and 
the Chat to (small sticks) played on the Chatta Chauth. 

The play rhymes of their usual games may be divided into two 
categories, viz. those of (i) the grown-up children and (ii) the younger 
chililT'cn. The games of the children of first category are supported by 
Ihe nonsen.se rhymes. Their games include Paan-piffa, Bhadu-Duduwa, 
(hnme1t~ha(jh, Kachhn-Ganqn, LW-Ghodi, Budluija-Bvdhnjd, etc. ‘The 


5. U. P. Government, Kauravi Lokgeet. Uitur Pradesh ke lokgeel, Lok-Sahllya 
Samiti Granlhmala. Vol, II, Lucknow : Inform.ation Department, Shak 
Samvat 1881, p. 111. 

6. Satya Gupta (Dr.) Gaahe-Plaaho, Khnriboli ka Prakeern Suhij^a, Khai'i 
BoU Ka Lok-Sahitya, Allahabad : Hindustani Academy, 1906, pp. 284-290. 

7. Alexander H. Krappe, Charms, Rhymes and Riddles, chapter X, The 
Scie/icc of Folklore, Strand ; Methuen & Co. Ltd,, 1962, pp. 189-202. 
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children of th^second category recite rhymes of Baba-baha Aaw do, 
Aate-baaie, Cfwcrn-Meon, etc. 

The different rhymes are often noticed among girls, as distinct fT*om 
those of boys. If grown-up boys mix up among the girls, they become 
the target of comment and criticism, through satirical rhymes. Th(‘ same 
tendency is repeated in the vice-versa case. The selection of player.s 
in the teams is also supported by I'hymes. An oath from children for 
participalion in games is also followed by recitation or rhymes. 

'Jlio j'hymes of special person.s aie crammed by the children. 
They include the hawkers and vendois, like the 'Chana jor garum’, the 
ice-cream .sellers, the ballon-.sellei's, the bookseller's, etc. They also 
include the rh 3 ^mes of the snake-char'iners or tin? jugglers, the typical 
s(i(Ifi.us, jogts or' the beggar’s. 

There are rhymes of spcHhal occasiorrs like the deaih of an old man. 
or Ihe.repetilives couplets of accornpaining with the bier of a decea.seil. 
''Pile slogans of participants in religious pr’oeessions and fairs, lhe 
slogans of Hindus while going to Devi-w'or’ship or a trip tf) the 
(jiinga-mxnya, tlie wor' hip of Tuhi plant, bathing in the Ganges, or 
offer'ing ablutions to lhe .sun, etc. ar’o also closely related wdth the 
r'hvrnec of the folk, for instance ; 

“Hhoun Kami, nnle hliagwan, 

“Dhoun .s'cc.s’, mile jagdics, 

'‘Dhoun kauih, mile hadniath^ 

‘'Dhoun naia, mile suhh-chahi, 

“Dhouii I'fiaifa, mile jya maya. 

It refers to the results of wa.shing of different organs while bathing). 


THE MAGICAL AND MNEMONIC DEVICES 


I 

The components of .specific vci-hal ar t rnclude a large number of 
formulae, dealing wdth magic and mnemonic dc'/ice.^ These formulae 
ai'e bn.‘?ed upon eitht^i’ (i) the jrast cxperie.'nes of ]iraetical life, or- 
(ii) pseudo-beliefs. On this basis the whole stock of for-mulae can be 
split up into two categorie.s : (a) Magical devices and (b) Mnemonic 
devices. 


(I) The Magical formulae are based upon some hidden powers, 
mostly the Devi-shakti or Siddhi of a Peer, etc. in some 
form or the other. They include the sorcery, witchcraft 
and divination activities. These practices lead to the 
religious beliefs of the folk. 
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(II) The Mnemonic formulae are based upon thfc experiences of 
the folk. They deal with the routine affai& like tact and 
wisdom, social behaviour, omens and t^X)os, weather 
conditions and indications about animals, etc. These are 
more or less some sort of rules of conduct and regulators of 
human behaviour. They play an important role as a means 
of informal social control. 

The Magical Formulae : The folk divide their religious world 
into two main parts, the sacred and the profane. The sacred world 
deals with the supernatural and the concept of soul, birth and rebirth, 
gods and goddesses, etc. But the profane world concerns itself with 
magic which includes (i) Sorcery® (The White Magic®—Benevolent) and 
(ii) The Witchcraft'® (the ‘Back Magic’—Malevolent). The sacred world 
is controlled by the village priests or Brahmans, etc. But the profane 
world is mostly controlled by the Mahabrnhmana, or the illiterate 
members of usually the lower castes, who carry on unhygienic occupa¬ 
tions and deal with dirty stuffs. From these two divisions, emerge 
the bases for folk-beliefs. They arise out of (i) Devotion and reverence, 
or (ii) Awe-feeling and dread of hidden powers. 

The Evil Eye : The ‘evil eye," is the 'uazaF or sight, which refers 
to baleful influence emanating from the glance of certain people. This 
concept is based upon covetousnees or envy. A one-eyed'® man is 
always envious of good eyes. The lame, deaf and the old envy the good 
health, youth or good looks of the others. The barren covets the sons 
of fortunate mothers. A person afiicted with a squint, or some other 
defect in eye is dangerous. In the opinion of Dr. Russ,'® the 
malevolence in the direct game of certain persons is due to radiation 
proceeding from human eye. It produces uncomfortable effect upon 
the retina of the person. Often the folk believe that people with 

8. E. E. Evans-Prltchard, The Notion of Witchcraft Explains Unfortunate 
Events, Part I, chapter 4, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande, 
Oxford : Clarendon Preae, 1937. 

9. Carveth Read, The Relations Between magic and Animism, Chapter IV, 
Man and Ms Supersitions, London : Cambridge University Press, 2nd. Edition 
1926. 

10. William A. Lessa & Evon Z. Vogt (ed.). Magic Witchcraft Divination, Part 
7. Reader in Comparative Religion, New YorJj: Harper & Row, 2nd. 
Edition, 1966, p. 328. 

Mischa Titiev, Shamans and curing Rituals, witches and witchcraft, Man and 
Supernatural, Chapter XV, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, New York : 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. ^ 

11. William Crooke, Op. cit., Nazar, The Evil Eye, Chapter XI, p. 278. 

12. Ibid: 

IS. Ibid., p. 277. 
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ynusually ke^ and alarming eyes are possessed by a demon or the 
blast of the Efil Eye is some sort of spirit possession. 

Magical Devices in the Region : In this region, the magic is per¬ 
formed by the exorcists, known specially as the Ojha^* Sayana, Naota, 
and Maulvi, etc. but they are more, popularly designated as ‘BhagatjV 
among the Hindufolk and ‘Baain' among the Muslimfolk. They serve 
as the common sorcerers, witches and wizards or shamans and medicine¬ 
men of the region. They are believed to be the ‘Siddhas' who have 
acquired SiddhP^ (perfection) over the Devi-ShakW^ (power of the 
goddess) in her various forms. They are also believed to command 
enough control upon the evil spirits and hidden powers. Mostly the 
Chamars and Chamarins perform this job, sometimes followed next by 
the Kmnhars. The role of ‘Lona-Cluimarin'' is vei*y significant. She 
IS mentioned through most of the magical hymns. 

The professional magical practitioners of this region include mainly 
the Dikavts and Mahabrahrnans of village Daula (Meerut), etc. 
Besides, the particular castes and groups, the ‘Saains' (care-takers) of 
the Muslim. Dargnhs (shrines), specially at Kaliyar-shareef oi* the 
Bhagats of village,Ma??7/c Maw (Saharanpur) at the Gugga's Madh^, are 
well-known for the magic. Often the Pandas of the temples at 
Bhaknmhhari or Har^^u'or and Shuktaal (Muzaffarnagar) too practise the 
magic. The womenfolk loo know certain devices specially the ‘Totkas’ 
and use them in routine matters though they are not profe.ssionals and 
mostly consult the Bhagats, etc. in case of need. 

Tlie performers take up magic as a non-profit venture. They inherit 
this art from their parent or acquire it from some sadhu or faqir. Such 
mysterious magic is often reserved only upto the members of a particular 
caste or even a family and group. The disciples take oath not to misuse 
the magical secrets. It is difiicult to obtain a formulae of black magic 
irom the magicians. By accepting money, they believe that the formulae 
would become ineffective. Such magicians might even be punished by 
the evil spirits and believed to be converted into a ‘Preta (ghost'® or 
'bhut') after his death. 

Despite being unlettered, they possess enough proficency in effec¬ 
tively using the magical formulae on a prescribed procedure and to the 
satisfaction of the patients. The common folk have a blind faith and 


14. WilUam Crooke Op. cU., the Black Art: Witchcraft, chapter XVII, p. 423. 
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confidence in these magicians. Ackernecht, in supplession of levy 
Bruhrs'** principles, has brought about a still closer relationship of such 
medicinemen to the priest supporting the folk-belief in their magical 
treatment, rather than the physician. To the folk, these sorcerers 
themselves are everything, a doctor, a magician and a curer. 

The Branches of Magical Practices : Both the types of magic, the 
white and black ones, are practicetl here but the former is more popular 
in comparison to the latter one. Moreover, the imitative magic is more 
frequently used than the contagious magic. The magic in routine 
activities is generally performed by the elderly and experienced ladies. 
The folk believe in the magic as a matter of p.seudo-religion and include 
within its jurisdiction, a large variety of items, variously believed to 
sacred or pious. They resort to sorcer>^ and witchcraft for benevolent 
and malevolent purposes. The other allied forms clo.scly associated with 
the magical devices refer to the practice of ‘lattooing,-" and ‘divination’ 
in various ways. '■I’he osteomancy-' (by bones), rhabdomancy^^ (j^y 
rods or wands) and augury^' (by birds, etc.) too aio observed, out of 
which the most popular throughout is rhabdomancy, specially in case of 
the ‘bhagats' of Ghuggal and Shakamhhari fairs and the Saains of 
Kaliyar-peer. The bhagats have their ‘Chahvks’ (of iron chains) or 
magical sticks for blessing purposes. 

Magical Devices and Procedures : ’fhe awe-feeling as created by 
the malevolent spirits is much dreaded and they are to be scared away 
by magic. For this purpose, the Siddhas obtain the perfection over the 
gods and goddesses. The devi is mainly concerned in forms of Kali, 
Dnrga, and Chhinamnstika, and the gods of special importance for 
Siddhi are Bhairon and Hannmcma. The folk relate the cause of 
diseases to the displeasure of some gods or goddesses, the devils and 
demons, and the ‘Evil Eye’ too contribute in causing diseases and other 
harm. The use of charm.s='^ and spell,the amulets^^ ^^d talisman,^’ 
etc. is resorted to avoid their evil influences. 

19. Erwin H. Ackernecht, Problems of Primitive medicine-men, Builelin of 
the Histoi'y of Medicine, Vol. XI. 1942, pp. 503-21. 

20. Willian Crooke, Tattooing. The Evil Eye. Chapter X. PojiuJnr Religion and 
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The magjiJal formulae®* may generally be divided into three 
categories : 

(1)' The Mantras, (2) The Tantras and (3) The Yantras. 

(j) Thr mavtras Charms and spells, hymns and incantations. 
These arc the crammed matter in Sanskrit or self-created dialect. 

(ii) The. Tantras The magical feats and routine procedures. 
These are also known as the 'Tona-Totkas'. They pertain to specific 
procedures in dealing with certain problems or critical situations and 
taken up by the magicians or womenfolk. 

(iii) The Yantras ; The geometrical drawings and diagrams, 
magical cindes, etc., in various shapes and designs. These are often 
polygons, squares or triangles," etc. These are used mostly for keep¬ 
ing inside the amulets and talismans’®*. The designs are often asso¬ 
ciated with luck and fortune, and drawn upon the walls of the shops, etc. 

Of the above three devices, the ‘mantras’ and ‘tantras’ are directly 
concerned with the oral folklore, whereas the ‘Yantras’ involve draw¬ 
ings etc. only. Actually the magical formula^ should form the subject- 
matter of secret niantfas’ and mostly used as a media of communicating 
with the spirits in the ‘Jhaar-Phoonk’ or waving device. For their 
successful implementation, they are related with the ‘Khat-karma’ (six 
considerations or activities) dealing with the particular hours (day and 
night), opj.'ortunities, days, seasons, colours, etc. These hymns or 
formulae are used for driving out the spirits. 


The Content of the ’Formulae' : They particularly refer to some 
local ‘peer’ or prophet, charismatic leader or any divine spirit, fetish or 
local deity, the Ishatadeva, etc. The names commonly mentioned 
through the hymns include Meeraan, Gugga, Bhumiya, Mohammad, 
Chmi Gorakhnath, Hanuman Beer, Mahadeo, Gaura-Parbati, or 
Sharda-Mata, etc. They contain ordinary words of Devnagari script in 
a repetitive style, like “Tha, Thn,” etc., or ‘Hring, Shring Kring' 
{Malnmirvanatanira}}^ The formula of ‘Jhaad’ in case of'children 
eating sweets excessively, is commonly known, for instance; 


Om, Hring, Shring, Kring, Asi aarappa namah. 
Smarth SiddM, Kuru-kmu Swaha.” 


28. Carveth Hoad, Op. dt. Chapter II, Charms Formula, Magic and Religion. 

29. William Crooke, Op. dt.. Chapter X, p. 299, Chapter XVIII, p. 423. 

80. Ibid. Tantrlka, pp. 420, 423. 

31. William Crooke, Op. dt., Triangles of 'Jantra' pp. 300-301. 

32. Carveth Read, Op. c4f., Chapter II, Talisman and Amulets, Chapter, IV, 
The Relations Betvreeen Magic and Animism. 

38. Arthur Avalon, Op. dt.. Chapter VII, Hymns and Amulets. 
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These formulae begin with some prayer of the favougte god and its 
powers or comment upon its strength. They contain »*ayers for the 
disappearance of the disease or trouble or accomplishment w the purpose, 
solution of the problem, etc. They generally conclude \ the phrase 
*Guni ki shakti, meri hhakti'. It refers to a strong faith in the bless¬ 
ings of ‘Guru’ and sincere efforts of the performer. The magical 
practitioner cannot claim any guarantee and remains under the protec¬ 
tion of the ‘Guru’. 

The popular uses of magical formulae pertain to the following 
fields : (i) Sorcery®^—Appeasing the disease godlings and cure from 
diseases; (ii) Witchcraft^®—(a) To control particular activitits of other 
persons; (b) to attract others; (c) to cause financial or physical loss, 
destroying or ruining others, even killing them; and (d) removal of 
existing evil influences or spirits. 

Specific Uses of Magical Formulae \ In the region under study, 
the magical formulae are used for : (1) Cure of Human Diseases. 

(2) Cure of Animal Diseases. (3) Safety against Evil Eye, and 
(4) Other purposes. 

The diseases cured generally cover Shitla-Mata (small pox), 
Tijari or Chauthia (Malaria), Adhasisi (half-headache) ; the eye-sore, 
throat trouble, the beri-beri, the hysterical fits, piles, the PUia 
(Jaundice), the sprain, the female troubles like menstruation, concep¬ 
tion and abortion, the delivery problems and influence of evil-eye on the 
pregnafit women, new mothers, etc., the Masaan (children’s T.B.) etc. 
Among other troubles, a large variety of matters of routine nature may 
be included, for instance, the removal of the pain in jaws or gums, the 
wounds of animals and human abcesses, cuts by knife, etc., on the body. 
The ‘Bahala’ is cut off through the formulae. The ‘Bahala’ is the 
swelling on the neck of people. The snake-bite, scorpion-bite or wasp- 
bite is also cured by such formulae. 

The importance of these magical devices is equally well-known in 
the matters like bringing rains, reducing temperature, and controlling 
the weather. They also cure the barren plants, the defective plants, 
and increase their growth, make them blossom and give a better yield. 
The formulae also guard the vegetation against locust pest and other 
insects. Most often the devices are used to locate the thieves or search 
out the possessors of the stolen articles, deciding the fate, success or' 
progress in business, removal of obstacles in the progress of the folk. 

Days and Places of Performance of Magical Devices : The common 

34. Carveth Read, Op. oit, Chapter IV. 

86, Winiam Crooke, Op. o4f.. Chapter UCI, Luck and IQ-luck; Omens and 
Divination, p. 314. 
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placed for an pective use of the magical devices include mainly the 
Chmraha (coljunction of four roads), the Smsana (crematorium),.the 
old buildings Ind ruins, the boundaries of fields, mounds of the wells, 
the shrines, mten old temples and mosques, or most often the,rubbish 
lieaps, filthy spots and isolated places, rarely or hardly ever visited by 
the folk. For effective results of the formulae, the magic is practised 
mostly on the Tuesday,®® Fridays or Sundays. The magicians generally 
use some flowers specially jasmine and incense for different purposes. 
They advise the copper-case for amulets and talisman. 

Articles of Common Use in Magical Practices : The things used in 
ihe implementation of such formulae generally include the routine 
articles of everyday use in the household. It is not difficult to arrange 
them when needed. They cover for instance, the honey, gur, fish, salt, 
turmeric, black mustard and black sesamum grains, chillies, garlics, 
roots of dhatoora, other spices, etc. Threads and string with a parti¬ 
cular number of knots, often the *Kalaava’, are used in several magical 
practices. Among the^ gi’ains, the parched grams, rice (generally 
boiled), Urad. the dough and loaves of bread, are mostly used. Often 
‘Satnaja’, a combination of seven types of grains, is used for the pur¬ 
pose. The preparations like ‘Halwa’ and *Poori\ etc. are also needed 
in ceitain *totkas’. The sweets and curd are placed as offerings to the 
fetishes on the Chauraha. The burning of incense specially include the 
sandahvood, dhoop, guggal, lobaann,^^ or an earthen lamp of foqr wicks 
iChaumukha Diya), its waving, etc., for an important aspect of the 
procedure. The bough of neem tree is used in the 'Jhmra-phoonki’ of 
Sheetala patients. 

In the witchcrafts, the birds or animals are killed and offered to the 
magician, or its flesh, bones, nails, etc. used in black magic. The 
*Kenchuli’ (remains of a snake) is of great significance. The ashes of 
deceased persons the ‘Bhabhut'^ (ashes of charcoal), the conch-shells 
and the corals are usefully employed in the implementation of for¬ 
mulae. Of the greatest influence in case of ‘evil-eye’ is the iron, in any 
form, rod or knife, lamp-black, black cords, etc. The black colour is 
preferred in such devices, for instance : 

*'Aakoo, baakoo, saan savakoo, 

Core lata ku kala teeka, 

Nazar de va ke phode deeda’*, etc. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 
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In the influence of evil eye, the pestle and mortar, n|p pounder and 
domestic grinder are mostly used, and the shoe-beating i^ery common. 
The chillies are burnt to confirm whether the person hal been affected 
by the ^vil-eye. The use of ‘Shidoor paste'' (the vermiwon) ‘Marve* 
(earthen pitchers) and ‘phool-ki-thaaW (bell-metal trays) specially in 
the magical devices of curing snake-bite, are frequently used. In the 
sorcery, the broomsticks and mustard oil are commonly used by the 
wizard.s.^*-* 

The formulae for removing the effects of evil-eye are fairly common 
throughout tlie region. Among the magical practices, as per.'onned by 
the practitioners, the white magic is rather more prevalent in this region, 
as compared to the black magic. The sorcery is mostly resorted to in 
case of the diseases and their cure. 

Mnemonic Devices Any method, system, physical activity, 
rhythmic utterance, vej’bal formula, graphic indication or n\aterial 
contrivance, designed to aid in the pr-ocess of mcmoi ising oi' I'ecollect- 
ing, is a mnemonic device. 

The mnemonic formulae as collected in the region may be classified 
into the following categories ; 

1. Indications of weather- forecast. 2. E’oimulae perttiining to 
agriculture. 3. Qualities of cattle. 4. Ominous and taboo-bearing 
formulae. 5. Miscellaneous formulae, regai’ding general behaviour-. 

The Weather Forecast ; These are the most commonly available 
formulae with which the folk ar e quite conver sant. They generally deal 
with i-ainfall, the clouds, temperature, changes in weather-, etc. They 
are generally the Ghagh's pieces of advice to Bhnddri in the form of 
dohas, well-known to the folk. They I'cfer to changes in weather 
conditions in every month, in tire morning, afternoon, evening or 
night. The direction of winds and its interrelationship Avith heavy or 
scanty rainfall, arc .‘^hown in formulae like Jetfi chalo puruaayi, Saavan 
sukha jiiayi' By blowing or easterlies in Jaishth, thei-e shall be no 
r'ains during Savan. If it is ver>- hot in the day and the dew falls in 
the night, there shall occur no rain {Din jyte garmi, raat ko oas ; Kahe 
(ihnagh barsha sao kos). The changing colours of clouds or their 
continuance, specially on Fridays and Saturdays, are an indication of 
rainfall. If it rains in Chaitra, there .shall be no rain in Savon ichaite 
varsha aayi, Saavan sukha jaayi). 

The Agriculture and Formulae : The formulae about agriculture 
indicate their interrelationship with the techniques and methods of 

.39. C«irveth Read, Op. cit., chapters II, IV, VI, William Ci-ooke, op. cit., p. 277. 

40. Maria Leach. Prunk and Wagnall’a Standard Diction?-^ of Folklore^ Mytfu^ 
logy and Legend, Vol: I, pp. 734-740. 
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farming, cattl|f climate, etc. For instance, agriculture depends upon 
oxen {Bailan mhetti, Ghodan raaj). The larger the number of ploughs, 
the pros^rouf the cultivator is {Ek har hatya, do har kaaj; teen har 
kheeii, chaarMiar raaj). When shall the bumper crop grow or when it 
shall remain scanty, is indicated by various formulae. One w^o ploughs 
in Knar and Kartik months, shall prosper {Kuar-Kaatik hal ko jottee, 
bhare bhandaar aayc yoh <iotle). The .soil Jaugh.s upon the .small blade 
of a plough iChhoti nasi, dharti hansi). They contain the beliefs 
regarding specific days of sowing and reaping, the time t)f ripening of 
differnt crops, etc. For instance, the coarse paddy imunji) Ls ready 
within 60 days if it continuously rains (Saathipakke saath dma.; je 
puLini barsc raat dina). 

The Qualities oj Cattle : The formulae regarding the cattle deal 
with the qualities and criteria for their selection, particularly the oxen, 
milch /L'ows and buffaloes. They refer to the stature, forehead, and 
organs of the body, like the horns, mouth, teeth and nostrils, the hoois 
and udders, etc. They suggtst whether the particular animal .shall 
prove helpful or a nuIJjance. Some of the cattle are often inaiis-piclous 
and the formulae resti’ain the folk from purchasing them. The oxen 
witfi small horns and small tail must be purchased (Chhote seeny uur 
ehhoii poonchh ; aise. bnrad leo be poonchh). The oxen with a smaller 
mouth and twisted ears are always better {Chhota munh uw’ aintka 
kaiiu : Yahi hail ki hai pahichaan). The purchaser of ox»:jri with iong 
ears and hanging skin below the ncjck would even lose hi.^ own life. 
\Lamba kaan, dheela mutaan; Chhodo kisan iiahi jaain piraan). The 
money spent .shall be a waste on purchasing oxen with big horns 
(Bada singa jani liyo mol, kuyen me daaro rupiya khol). 

Formulae Dealing with Practical Life : The formulae dealing with 
pi’actical life, for instance, refer to the qualities of men, change in dialect, 
taste of w’ater, after some distance, etc. The formula LCoskos pe badle 
panni, chaar kos pe badle baani* refers to the change in the v^ater at 
very small intervals. The person without hair upon his chest, is very 
dangerous {Jaa ki chhaali na ^ko boar;-us sc raho sada husiyar). 
there are certain innate qualities which cannot change m any case, 
for instance the turmeric won’t leave j^ellowish colour, Neem can never 
become sweet. One should always take precaution against the king, 
.saints, fire and water. They cannot be dei:>ended upon. 

The Prescriptions and Ominous Formulae : The ‘pi-escriptions’ 
are the formulae or the Averse which prescribe the restrictions upon 
(1) Food and dr^nk (2) Clot|iing and (3) Household or miscellaneous 
a flairs. The prescriptions of the first category include the use or 
avoidance of certain fruit and vegetables,’ foodgrains, the milk products, 
their use, etc. The prescription *Rdhe nirogi jo kam khaai bigrai kaam 
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na jo gham khaai* refers to the person who eats less anjl remains hale 
and hearty, and never falls ill. The other prescriptic® *Zyada khaa 
jaldi mar jaai, sukhi rahe jo thoda khaaV refers to almostue same idea. 

The prescriptions of the second category specify the c^s on* which 
the new or washed clothes should be put on. The days i^escribed are 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday {Kapda pahine te^n vaar, Buddh, 
Birhaspat, Shukkarvaar; jo na nithe to phir Itvaar, Ghagh kahe puni 
soch vichaar). The third category covers the household affairs which 
include relationsships among the members of family, status of women, 
etc., and their mutual behaviour. For instance, the person taking up 
cultivation without oxen, fighting others without the brothers’ 
support, of maintaining a household without wife, all these are idiots 
(Bin bailan khetti kare, bin bhaiyan ke rnar; bin marhraaru ghar kare, 
chaudah saakh gaiiwaarj. 

The Ominous formulae refer to the ’Omens,'" contained in the verse 
forms which look like the formulae and recited very frequently. 
Broadly speaking, the main bases for omens and the consequent beliefs 
include; (1) The sight of particular persons, (2) The animals.* birds 
and worms and insects; (3) The sneezes,"® hiccups."® and twitching^^ of 
organs; and (4) Particular dates and the days of Hindi calendar. 

The omens of the first category include the persons like tlie 
Brahman, the Mahabrahmm, the Teli, the one-eyed man, the pregnant 
lady, the Suhagan or widow, etc. For instance, the formula ‘Raand ka 
kosa ar purva ka jhonka, kabhi na khaali jaaV, refers to the curse from 
a widow and the easterly winds, which never go blank. If there are 
two eclipses in the same fortnight, the king or the citizen must die 
{Ek pakhwaade do gahina, raja mare ak saina). If you come across a 
Brahman with his alamancs, it is fortunate {Pothi liye vipra jo milhi 
to kaaraj jaano bhao dil hi). In the same way, nine women, three 
Brahmans and four Kshttriyas, are unfortunate. To the right side, if 
one meets some goldsmith, a bear or a sick man, it is unfortunate. The 
sight of Suhagins drawing water from the well is fortunate. 

The omens of the second category include the birds and animals 
(of land and water) as well as the worms and insects. The sight of 
birds and animals often act as indicators through the omens. They 
particularly refer, for instance, to the dogs, cats, fishes, lizards, the crows, 
the blue jay (neelkanth), etc. Whereas the cow is most fortunate, the 


41. William Crooke, Op. cit. Omens, p. 312-13. 
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jackal and bu^lo are mostly inauspicious. The barking of dogs in a 
keeping styleicrossing of the way or mewing by cats, is inauspicious. 
But the sight If fish, and falling of a lizard upon one’s body, is fortunate. 
The blue sight on Dashehra brings fortune. The crow indicates 
the coming cr some guest. Meeting a deei* in a way is a good indica^ 
tion. Of special significance are the direction, number, company of one 
animal with other animals, the day and time, etc. These omens 
warn about the good luck or ill-luck and the forthcoming consequences. 
Five buffaloes, six dogs, one goat, three cows, seven elephants, etc. are 
inauspicious. In case the crow and deer come to one’s right and the 
serpent on the left, or the garud in front, one must become prosperous. 
(Kaga, mirga daahine. visihar baayen ; 'gayi sampati bahaariye jo garud 
saaimie hoy ). The sight of the crow to the right while going outstation, 
is very fortunate, ft brings name and fame, e.g. {Gaman samai me 
daahine, dekh pare kahun kaag; Dhan gun keerati bahu mile, badhai 
bahut so bhaag). The deer is associated in its movement from left to 
right, with the Lakshmi. One must become richer on such sight and 
movement of a deer,-*e.g. (Mrig baayen se dahine, aave jo tatkaal, 
to Lakshmi praapt kare, chalai praat hi kaal). The stock of this cate¬ 
gory of om^ns is probably the largest available out of the ominous 
formulae prevalent in the region. 

The omens of the third category include, besides the sneezes and 
hiccup, the twitching of bodily organs for instance, the throbbing of eyes 
and tingling of ears. They also decide the fate and future line of 
action. For instance, *Aankh pharke baayeen, raja mile ak saayeen’ 
refers to the throbbing of the left eyes of the ladies who believe that it 
is an indication for their meeting with the husband or king. The 
omens contained in the formula form also refer to sneeze, for instance, a 
long sneeze is fortunate and a short sneeze is inauspicious (Oonchi 
chheenk sada shubh jaano, neechi cheenk adhik bhai maano, etc.). 

The omens of the fourth category include the Hindi calendar, the 
formulae for all the seven days of the week, the Hindi dates like the 
Poornima, Amavasya, Padwa, etc. They are significanl for the out- 
station travels or the rituals like marriage, etc. Something favourite 
has been prescribed in the name of almost every day which if taken, 
must bring fortune and pleasures to the persons. They suggest also 
about the places where one should visit on different dates. The omens 
for travelling are specially popular among the folk, for in^nce, those 
which restrain them from going to east on Saturday and Monday, to 
the north on Tuesday and Wednesday, to the south on Thursday, etc, e.g. 
(Som sanichar poorab na chata, Mangal budh utiar disi kala; Jo 
guruvaar ko dakkhan jaai, Nirapraadh hu joota khaai). The import^ 
ance of Tuesday has been realised In the omen *Mangai van pare 
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Divari, hanse kisaan, mare vyapaari’, i.e. when Dkvali Mis on Tuesday, 
the agriculturist prospers and the business man loses, fror marriages, 
the dates have been prescribed on which, no consideration is needed, 
and the weddings can be performed. {Na gin teen » saaih din, 
na karu lagn vichaor; ginu naomi asaadh badi, hox)e Iminau baar). 
The dates from the Ekadashi to Chatnrdashi are significant from the 
ominous point of view. To detain the guest who does not agree by 
mild persuasion, the omen is a good supportive, e.g. (Marigal kare dangal, 
buddh bichhoha hoy, Jumerat ki kheer ku kha ke, Jumme^ka jaana hoy). 
The guest is not advised to leave or depart on Tuesday which creates 
quarrels. Wednesday is unfortunate for the purpose. It is better if 
after enjoying meals of Thursday, the guest goes back on Friday. 
About the colours, the omens refer to the green shade resulting in 
failure; red, a symbol of success and black and yellow indicative of 
disputes and problems^, e.g. (Hari haraave, laaljitaavi, kanli-peeli tod 
karaave). Such formulae are the deciding factors for winning or losing 
the game, specially in case of children’s plays. 

Conclusion 

It is believed that the greatest share out of the whole stock of 
ominous formulae is enjoyed by those dealing with animals or birds, 
followed by those concerned with days and persons, sneezes and 
dreams, etc. Throughout the i^egion, out of the whole verbal art oi 
specific type, the mnemonic formulae occupy a very significant iX)sition 
and possess a great sociological importance. 
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Folklore of Gujarat 


SHANTIBHAI ^HARYA 

THE COCK-SPARROW AND HEN SPARROW 


There was a cock-sparrow, and a hen-sparrow. The cock-sparrow 
brought a grain of rice, and the hen-sparrow brought a grain of moong. 
They mixed the two and started to prepare khichri. Setting the cook¬ 
ing pot on fire, the hen-sparrow went to fetch drinking water. In her 
absence, the cock-sparrow came and ate up the khichri. Then he made 
a show,of eye-sore, (wrapped) put a bandage on his eyes and lay down 
to sleep in the flour collecting platform of the grinding mill. In a short 
while the hen-sparrow came back, fetching drinking water. From out¬ 
side the house she called, '‘O cock-sparrow, cock-sparrow, help me put 
down this pair of water-vessels. Break the upper one and take down 
the nether'. The cock-sparrow from his bed replied, “My eyes are 
aching. You lower down the two vessels with your hands (yourself)." 
The hen-sparrow broke the upper vessel, put down the nether one on 
the ground and came into the house. Entering, she took a look at the 
cooking pot and found it empty. Finding the pot empty, she asked the 
cock-sparrow," “O jewel of a cock-sparrow! who ate up our khichri?" 
The cock-sparrow without leaving his bed replied, “What ? I know 
nothing about it. My eyes are aching, but the king’s dog had come, and 
I am not sure (it may 1^) if he has eaten it." The hen-sparrow laid 
down the pair of water-vessels in all (with) haste and hurried to the king. 

At the king’s place she said to the King, “O king, O king, your dog 
had gone to our house and cleaned our whole pot of khichri. Give us 
justice." The king said, "'My dog is here, he has not left this place. 
When did he go to your house ? And when did he eat your khichri ? 
Still, for your satisfaction, I will ask my dog." The king sent for the 
dog and questioned him about the hen-sparrow’s complaint. 
The dog said, “O King, I know nothing about it. I am innocent." But 
the hen-sparrow broke in, “no, O king your dog tells a lie. You give 
me justice.” The king pondered for a while, and sent for a thread of 
raw cotton and made of it a wing in the well. 

When the swing was rigged up, the. king said, “whoever has eaten 
your khichri will fall into the well, when he sits on the swing.” Then 
he asked his dog to sit on the swing. Fearlessly the dog sat on the 
swing and began to swing himself up and down. After a while the king 
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asked the dog to come down from the swing, and sjbke to the hen- 
sparrow, “Well, hen-sparrow, are you satisfied now ? i hope you are 
convinced that my dog has not eaten your khichri. ^ow call your 
cock-sparrow. He shall have to go through the test on me swing.” 

The king’s order was to be obeyed. There was no n^p against it. 
The hen-sparrow called the cock-sparrow and made him sit on the swing 
the thread snapped (broke) and the cock-sparrow fell into the well with 
a bang (thud). The king remarked, “Look, hen-sparrow, you have 
got your justice. Now we are going home.” The king went to his 
palace with his dog. At this end the hen-sparrow was waiting for some 
passer-by to help the cock-sparrow out of the well. In the mean while 
a shepherd-woman passed by. The hen-sparrow spoke to the shepherd- 
woman,“O sister, if you will help my cock-sparrow out of the well, I 
will give you a treat of porridge and bund.” The shepherd-woman 
lowered her head-covering into the well and with its help drew (pulled) 
the cock-sparrow out of the well. The hen-sparrow after a little think¬ 
ing led the shepherd-woman sat in the verandah, while hen-sparrow on 
the pretext of making porridge kindled the fire in the hearth and heated 
a flat iron pan. 

When the iron pan was red-hot, she called the shepherd-woman in 
for dinner. No sooner did the shephered-woman sit on the iron pan in 
the kitchen than she stood up, with a shock, her entire behind badly 
burnt. She ran away crying, “I did not eat any porridge; had my 
behind badly burnt.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Guru Nanak University, Amritsar in the Department of 
Punjabi Language, Literature & Culture is headed by Dr. Piar Singh 
who has, brought with him rich and practical experience of the various 
disciplines endemic to the study of Folklore. The Department it is 
learnt will carry on extensive survey of folklore ingredients in the 
Punjab and will take steps to compile, assess and interpret all this 
material in its various ramifications: folkarts, folksongs, folktales, 
folkmotifs, rituals, riddles, etc. It proposes to prepare An Encyclopaedia 
on Folklore in Punjabi too, and will hold a number of seminars for the 
purpose. 


* , * * * * 

A two-day seminar on folk art of Bengal following a weeklong 
exhibition of folk-art was organised by the Information and Public 
Relations Department of the Government of West Bengal on June 3, 
1972. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, S. K. Chatterji, National Professor of India, 
Shri Subrata Mukherjee, State Minister, W. B., Shri S. K. Ray, 
Shri Tarapada Santra, Smt. Arati Dutta, Dr. K. K. Ganguli and others 
participated in the seminar. The exhibits of the exhibitions were 
collected from Gurusaday Museum of Thakurpukur. 

* * * « « 

Prof. Kai’nail Singh Thind, Head, Post-Graduate Department of 
Punjabi Studies, Khalsa College, Amritsar, has recently been awarded a 
Doctorate in Philosophy, by the Punjab University, on his brilliant 
thesis on Impact of Folklore on Punjabi Itieterature (AD 15.00 to 1800). 

* * « « « 

October, 1972 issue of “Folklore” will be published as the ‘Pat 
NumbeP where a survey of the pats and patuas will be made by the 
specialists and field workers of the Indian Folklore Society. The price 
of this special number will not be changed for the subscribers. 



OBITUARY 


Jamini Roy, an eminent artist, who was famous foiwis drawings in 
folk style has passed away. He was born in April 1«B7, at Beliator 
village, Bankura district. West Bengal. At an early a|t the work of 
village craftsmen aroused in him an interest in for^ and design. 
Watching these i)eople at work, he grew up in free intimacy with them ; 
and copying their motifs and patterns. 

When Jamini Roy was 16 his father sent him to Calcutta to study 
at the Government College of Art (then known as the Art School), 
Calcutta. For a considerable part of the five years that he was there, 
he had the opportunity of studying under the accomplished Italian 
academiciail. Ghilardi. Jamini Roy adapted himself quickly to the new 
style learning to draw classical nudes and to paint oils in the Alma 
Tadema tradition : and by the time he finished his course at the school 
he had already established himself as a professional painter of .growing 
reputation in the Calcutta art world. But after he left school, he had to 
go to Allahabad and take up the job of a plate-retoucher in a printing 
press. Back in Calcutta after some time he did various odd jobs for a 
living, i ncluding drawing greeting-cards for a local trader at the rate of 
about 10 annas per hundred, working at the sales counter of a clothier’s 
shop and colouring cheap woodcuts, Abanindranath Tagore took a keen 
interest in the young artist’s work and arranged for a commission for 
him to do a portrait of Maharshi Debendranath. 

His early academic picture showed more than a mere 
facility for painting in the European medium. Despite the sentimental 
use of colour and literary vision they nevertheless revealed a mastery 
and technical assurance and which, even at the age of 21, put him far 
above any of his immediate contemporaries. 

The decisive moment in Jamini Roy’s development as a painter 
arrived when, at the age of about 34, he felt that he could no longer 
continue to paint in the European. 

The first new quality to emerge after a long period of formal experi¬ 
ment was a rhythm and a sense of poise which achieved its fullest 
expression in the monumental lyricism of his early panel pictures with 
Vaishnava themes. 

He was never at any time limited in subject-matter and even as an 
academic painter his range had. been wider than that of any of his 
contemporaries. The village cultivators, smiths, carpenters, women at 
Puja and the men of the various tribes and sects, Bauls, Santhals, 
Mallas, Muslim fakirs <and Vaishnava singers—^these were«Xhe subjects 
which preoccupied him no less than mythological and conventional 
themes. 

But he was not content to rest here. He went on searching for 
purer lines and more abstract forms. This led him next to brush 
drawings in lampblacks. 



BOOK REVIEW 


THE DEIFIED SAINTS OF BBNOAIr-A PROFIliE, by Bholanath BkatUwIiarya. 
Calcutta, Indian Publications, 3, British Indian Street, January, 1972, Crown 
40 Pages, Ra, 7/- or $ 2. 


Bholanath Bhattacharya is perhaps the fii'st Indian to recognise Uie 
importance of studying the various aspects of the demigods in this small 
monograph which is an introduction to many problems of the deified 
saints of Bengal—socio-economic-religio-political—^arising out of the 
impact of the Muslim conquest of Bengal and thereafter, and the 
reactions and repercussions. The results of the interaction of the Islamic 
Hindu and Western thought in mediaval to modern Bengal have been 
succinetly studied and the results presented in a balanced way. 

The “deified personages”, the author says, “have been enjoying a 
peculiar pre-eminance in the life of folk people time out of mind, 

although the Middle Ages probably witnessed their heyday.But, 

then, the deified saints are not merely isolated superhuman beings 
crown with divine glory. They rather represent a significant social 
institution, the substratum alone of which in derived from the life and 

deeds of individual saints.The present monograph sedcs to steer 

clear.the pattern thrown up by the assorted variety of saints in the 

combined context of the contemporary significance of the saints as well 
as the enduring influence on the tradition bound life of people as 
discernible from a study of the past and the present”. (5-7). 

This is a useful study based on field work where understanding 
depends on proper estimation and upon genuine discipline of thought 
There is need to-day an exhaustive and all-round treatment of the 
subject dealt with on the basis of what the author has been able to say 
in his short but thought provoking monogi^aph. 

—Dr. M. Hussain 


MONOGRAPH ON LANGAfi : A FOLK MUSICIAN CASTE OF RAJASTHAN, by 
Kamal Kotharl, Rupayan Sansthan, Vllt.-Borunda, Jodhpur, India, Pages 92 
with 4 pages photo, Ra. 10/-. 

Besides the introduction, the monograph deals with different aspects 
of the Langa Community, and the ‘Sindhi Sipahi*, the two Muslim 
communities sing songs. They live in the desert area of Rajasthan 






and beK>rig tola low stratum of social heirarchy. Th^singers use a 
'<^rottcq>hoiiib instrument known as Sarangi at the tfce of singing. 
Here the author has included song text in Rajasthani alofe with its free 

English rendering. He has also said about the system o^anslitafration 
he has followed. ^ 

In the monograph there are 12 songs such as Kurjam, Gorbundh, 
Kotal Ghurla, Toraniyo, Badila Vega Aijo, Carakho, Jalalo Bilala, 
Hicaki, Savaniya ro hindo-Lavarji, Nindarli, Sorath and Papeya. These 

songs are also available in the recorded discs produced by the same 
organisation. 

Shri Kamal Kothari, his friends, well-wishers, patrons and 
associates of Rupayan Sangsthan are to be congratulated for their 
sustained work particularly for this very useful documentation work 
which can be taken as a model to others in India who are devoted to 
collection, preservation and propagation of folk music and ballads of 
their respective regions. 

—Samir Ghosal 

A STUDY OF THE SCHEDULED CASTES POPULATIONS IN ANDHRA PRADESH, 
by Prof. Dr. A. B. Mukherjl, Indian Publications, 3. British Indian Street, 
Calcutta-1, Crown V*, 40 pages, 5 maps, 1971, Rg. 6.00 or ^1.60. 

Do not be misled, as I was, by this grandiose title. In undertaking 
such a formidable task surely it is essential to establish some criterian, 
if only to difine Scheduled Caste population of a region in relation to 
mankind, before attempting to evaluate his historical role. But instead, 
the Preface simply states that the “short monograph is an attempt in 
answering the most fundamental geographical questions of distribution, 
density and relative strength of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Population in Andhra Pradesh,” that is to say, the geeographical 
condition of the area. What possibility has the people under study 
during centuries of serfdom, of developing his full mental potentialities 
even granting his physical and spiritual powers of endurance ? 
Because of man’s inhumanity to man so much of tribal history has been 
irretrivably lost; the remarkable fact is that this treasury of traditional 
things has survived to this day. But how they are survived are wanting in 
the monograph under study. By far the most convincing part of the mono¬ 
graph is its maps and its geographical point of view which are expressed 
here with considerable restraint and with a great deal of literary skill. 
On the whole this is a book to be recommanded to the students ^f popula¬ 
tion geography. General readers will also find the book not unrewarding. 

' —^Dr. B, N. Shastri 
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editor: 

Friendly JSomprehensive relations between the peoples of India and 
some other ^untries with whom we had ceased our connection for 
obvious reasons, are growing stronger and developing these days. India 
has already started dialogue with Pakistan and is seriously thinking tc 
start negotiation with the Republic of Peoples China if the later shows 
any interest to that effect. At present, when the principle of pejfceful 
co-existence between states with different social and political systems 
in winning over more and more people, the development of Sino-Indo- 
Pak relations is of paramount importance not just for political reasons, 
but for common men’s interest in developing their literature and socio¬ 
cultural ties as well. This has a favourable influence upon peace and 
security in a big region of the world. The friendship of the people of 
Asia, particularly of India, Bangladesh, Pakistan, China, Ceylon and 
Nepal, has been tempered in the struggle against the design of imperia¬ 
lism. The popular govtifrnment of the Republic of India is aware of it 
and hence it rightly attests to the sincere and steady desire of our people 
for consolidation of the bonds of friendship and mutually advantageous 
co-operation, for the sake of peace and security of the peoples of the 
world and particularly of Asia. Forthcoming Simla Summit is expected 
to facilate the progress of friendship and deepen traditional Indo-Pak 
relations at a time when there is so bitterness among the statesmen and 
the common people of both the parts. 

We are grateful to Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, the President, and the people 
of Pakistan for the interest they are showing in forthcoming Summit as 
well as the life and living of India, and for their concern that the Simla 
Summit should bring fruit and that the relations of the two countries 
may grow in an extensive and profound way. It is for this, a strong 
team headed by the President of Pakistan are participating in Simla for 
settling all disputes not by force but by words. This shows that of 
late Pakistan has started regard reality and* so that country is keen in 
re-establishing Indo-Pak relations, as we understand from the speeches 
and talks of Mr. Z. A. Bhutto. 

The people of India has profound faith on her Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and stands united by her in all her activities and 
whatever decision she takes in the forthcoming Summit. The entire 
country will honour the decision of the Prime Minister as long as she 
decides thing for the well being of the country. 

A persistent effort is being made in India to develop socio-cultural 
and political relations and to strengthen the ties between the neighbour- 



ing countries for which special attention are being mad^^y the educator, 
leaders and men of thought and culture of the country tro. It is in this 
line of thought our Prime Minister has proceede<J to re-fetaWish friend¬ 
ship and ties with Pakistan, yet, there are a few people who effected by 
parochial ideas, criticize her. Some of the uneducated r^gises, who are 
majority in numbers, may be infected by their action. Iiw democratic 
country like India no one can stop it but we can do one thing. One 
can educate our people in secular nationalism and make them under¬ 
stand things in their right perspective. To educate people in nationalism 
and democratic socialism special educational organisations are needed to 
be set up. 

Here the question may arise on the difference in principle between 
a University and other educational establishments. The universities 
are expected to have specialists with broad outlook in various branches 
of sciences and humanities, who are capable of conducing profound 
theoritical and experimental investigations and are well familiar with 
the work done in related branches. But it is impossible to educate 
people in the line of democratic socialism by such education as are 
existing in our society at present. The curricula of all the faculties are 
needed to be revised to achieve the goal of democratic socialism. 
Measures should be taken to draw student into independent research 
work on a broader scale and to improve the organization of the educa¬ 
tional process and practical training. As far as reasearch work is 
concernened, the student of the scientific societies play a special role in 
it. They are suppose to make greater contribution to the solution of 
the problems of State importance. Then there is the problem of deter¬ 
mining the general trends of scientific progress which assumes prime 
importance at the present stage in scientific and technical revolution. 
There is need to work out plans providing for further development of 
research along traditional and new lines which have acquired prime 
importance in recent times. The scope of theoretical and practical work 
with traditional materials like folklore is expanding and students from 
all parts of the country are coming to make folklore a scientific study. 
A more rational utilization of folklore are, therefore, a necessary work 
to do and for which referesher courses as well as courses fbr advanced 
study are necessary to introduce where modem problems of folklore 
study, latest discoveries, theories and experimental techniques and 
others are to be studied. Of course, one should agree that there is no 
limit to the further improvement of education. The business ties 
between general education and technical education like that of folklore 
and others should be closer. This will facilitate a rapid Elution of 
topical problems and stimulate further, scientific progress and will help 
to understand the democratic socialism of modern India for which 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, our Prime Minister, is working hard. 
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wo^tf iM twHAN miHiQtm 

Lingui$t(^and RcHgioiis Study 

A short survey el their social status anil position. 


Edited with an introduction: SaxUcar Sen Qupta^ 
Foreword : Smt Indira Gandhi, Prime Wnister of India. 


Women deaorlbeiil Ui this t>ook beloasf to early thle or later part of the laet 
century and who are enriobed with the traditione and ouetoma of the oountry of 
thousands of years. The oontiibutors are : Prof. Vf. VanamamalaL Women in Tame 
Folhtora, Prof. Abunglr ZailL Wotntn in FolMora of JBoot PtFMotitn^ Dr. P. K. ICahai* 
patra. Anoient Jaina Women and their foUc Ufe^ Prof. P. C. Goswaml. Wotiien In 
Asaam’a •folklore. Miss Sarojlnl Babar. Women in Marathi folHUire, Miss Maa|a 
Bhatnagar. Women in Rajasthani Folklore, Dr. Mapeswar Sbarma. Women in Magohi 
Folklore, Prof. S. D. Mlshra. Jfmgortanoe of Women in Hindi folksonga. Prof. K. Japjit 
Slnffh. Women in Punjabi Folfoongs, Miss SC Subramaala. Women in Fotheayinge of 
Tamilnad, Dr. Dipakkumar Barua. Women in early Ruddhiet Teats, K. D. 
Upadhyasra. Women In Bhojpuri Folklore, Dr. M. R. Majmudar. Women in ChtjaraH 
Folklore, Dr. P. K. Bhowmlok. Women in Huraery Rhymes of Bengal, Dr. S. Slnsrh 
BedL Women in Folksayinge of Punjab, Akehaykumar BLayal. Women in the Folklore 
of West Bengal, Prof. R. M. Sarkar. Tribal Women through eustom and tradition. 
Dr. Oopalehandra Mlshra. Women in Ortya Folklore, R Murti. Women in fOlheayinge 
of Andhra Pradeeh, Dr. K. B. Das. Women in the /olpeayinpe of Orieea, P. Than* 
kappan Nair. The Past and Present of the Hair Women, Shilmarayaa KahiraJ. Hindu 
and Muslim Women, Dr. Dhlrttidra Dehuath. Sikh Women in religion and cueieme. 
Dr. Shrlranxa Zndradeva. Women in folk and eRie traditions, Dh Pradyotkumar Malty. 
Cofsoives in Bengali fottOore, Bamlr GHioaal. Women in auetome and smfiereU^an, XhdM. 

Orowa )4, about 400 pages, renin bound, Rs. 4dM or $0.20. 


ilnofher important hook : Banhar Ben Qwpta^c 

A STUDY OF WOMEN OF BEN6AL 

From A^eient times to Modem days. ^ 


A~ebmprehsttsire book^wber* the role,, gtattui and poelUon of Wbrnen of Bengal 
are discussed trough darefui selSotlod itoea foOlOo^ found in varloiis books and 
eoReotlon ag web as from field Workn, fescarmM» and aurr^. Ctovm %, 4a pogee, 
Photos end s map, Ra esj fdJfe, 

Rssidns Introddotion and ooamififliin ths homt W See ohapimBi together with 
appendices, photoa eto. TIm -Ohaptahs are through sMa^soA. ahd oral Iftorni 

ttw. Woihen ftmpb yodld.td .MhSefn WbdSmpi marTta 4 |i b» 4 matriakonta] 

Adeentfssmeats. iiteol^lS«ommiib;.»b»a ap^.'Sjfi^iiaW^en—nmrrled ,a!iki 
untnanML' WsoBail'lia IliA SMitfap r^ H Wwt 'Bengah 
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SATYA PRAKASH ARYA 

THE INSTITUTION OP ‘MARRIAGE’ IN FOLKLORE 
OF WESTERN UTTAR PRADESH 

Marriage is the wheel of social order. It bears sanctity of Indian 
society from ancient times of Varnashrmna system of social organisation. 
Formerly the marriage among the folk was a family affair rather than a 
personal one. The generation of the offspring was the supreme motive 
of Hevery union so that the lineage might continue. The folklore stresses 
upon the biological needs of marriage as equally significant like the 
social needs. The formation of ‘conjugal’ and ‘nuclear’ family is based 
upon marriage, hence both the concepts of ‘marriage’ and ‘family’ are 
closely interrelated and interdependent upon each other. 

The concept of ‘marriage’ has been popularly known even among 
the mythical gods, sages, as well as the mythical demons, etc. Whereas 
the marriages among the mythical gods mostly refer to the satisfaction 
of their lust, those among the rishis, etc. have been mostly held for 
continuance of their lineage. Of course, sometimes the fault of the 
maiden too has been a factor responsible for the marriage of the rishis, 
as believed in the case of Chyavana. Actually;’ it should not be treated 
as a marriage but the offer of the princess for repentence of her fault 
and service to the sufferer. It is believed by the folk that almost all the 
rishis barring only a few, married themselves in some form or the 
other. Besides the human beings, the marriages among animals, and 
plants or inanimate objects are also noticed. The marriages of the 
semi-human figures like the serpent Tak$haka, are also seen. As 
revealed through the folklore, the marriages may be studied on serval 
basis: ' ‘ 

A. The Spouses > 

,, (a) The Number of Metes, (b) The Ways of Acquiring Mateiii 


(c) Considerations for Marriage: (I) The General Prohibitions and 
Restrictions. (II) The Individual Qualities and Shortc^pings. 

B. The Procedure and Performance of Marriage: 

C. The Marital Relationships 

(a) The Bridegroom and his in-laws, (b) The Husband and Wife. 

A. The Spouses : The spouses are of a great significance in the 
institution of marriage. The folklore also refers to the inanimate 
spouses, besides the human ones. They most often cover, for instance, 
the plants and trees, the dummies or the fetishes. The myths of 
Vishnu refer to the marriage of Tulsi plant to the Shalagrama amonite. 
There are several versions popular among the folk, particularly about 
the conversion of Vishnu into a stone under the curse of Tulsi, and 
since then their permanent material relationship has been established. 
Moreover, before the actual marriage, the mothers often marry their 
children to the Peepal, Bargad or some well, etc. Though these practices 
do not indicate any social or human relationships but they give a clue 
to the blind faith possessed in these things by the folk. Further the 
mock-festivals of Jhanjhi and Tesu, as celebrated by the children, refer 
to the concept of marriage in which the Jhanjhi is the bride and Jhanjha, 
the bridegroom is brought by the other party along with so many 
participants and marriage is performed. Thus both the male and 
female spouses occupy an important place in marriage. Prom them 
emerge the husband-wife and other relationships. 

The Number of Spouses : On the basis of the number of 
spouses, the marriages may be divided into two broad categories: 
(I). The Monogramous Marriage; and (II). The Polygamous Marriages 
(including Bigamy). 

The Monogamons Marriages 

It is the universal practice that normally marriage should be 
performed between one male and one female spouses living at a time. 
On this basis, there are important instances of monogamous marriages, 
as revealed through the folklore of this region. They popularly include 
the ideals of Shiva-^Parvati and. Rama^Sita. Their marriages are 
believed by the folk, as a pargon. Shiva's mairiage pertatns to the 
myths and Rama's ideal is believed to have been related with the human 
marriages. In the myths, the monogamous marHages are generally 
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seen in case of mythical gods with their singular wives as ^ahmp.- 
Sa'faswati, Vis^u^Lakshmi, Kamdem-Ro^i, Surya-Sangyq (Chhaya), 
Chandra-Rohirm, etc. Besides them, some mythical sages too are 
believed to h»e possessed one wife, like Vrihaspati-Tara, Vaishishtha* 
Arundhati, w Gautarm-Ahalya, Manu-Ansuya, Jamdagni-Renuka 
Chyavan-Sukanya, etc. In the legends, epics, folk-epics, and traditional 
ballads, those particularly known for monogamous marriages include 
Yayati-Devyani, Duskyant-Shakuntala, Bhartari-Pingala; Dhritrashtra- 
Gandhari, Jayadrath-Dushla, Abhimanyu-UUara, Jewar-Baachhal, and 
Gugga-Sirial. 

Peculiar cases may also be seen in the folklore, for instance, in 
Yayati's marriage, Sharmishtha is believed to have lived as a maid¬ 
servant to Devyani and has not been treated as YayaU’s wife. Sdn'xinu 
had first married Ganga, but it was only when she left her husband 
that Santauu was later on married to Satyavati. Since these wives 
did not exist together, it is not actually bigamy but a case of perfect 
monogamy. From the jnarriage of the serpent Takshaka, an idea can 
be had of the marriage as known among the animal-human combina¬ 
tions. The Surya has been differently treated by the menfolk as a 
character in the myths and by the womenfolk as a character in the 
legends of fasts and prayers of ‘Suraj-Deota'. In the myths, Surya 
possesess only one wife Sangya (Chhaya) and is a case of monogamous 
marriage, whereas in the legends of womenfolk, Suraj-deota*s marriage 
is bigamous and he possesses two wives, the latter version being more 
popular. 

(II) The Polyganous Marriages 

As reflected through the folklore, these marriages may be divided 
into the following types ; (i) The Polygynous Marriages, and (ii) The 

Polyandrous Marriages. 

(i) The Polygynous Marriages : The practice of polygynous 
marriages, i.e. a husband having a greater nuinber of wives at the same- 
times, is very common in the folklore. These marriages are most 
frequently noticed through the legends and epics, etc., involving human 
characters as compared to the myths where polygyny is less common. 
But as a peculiar feature the ‘polygynous bigamy’, i.e. a husband 
having two wives at the same time, is also veiy frequently seen. 

In the myths, the polygynous marriages mostly refeiTed, pertain to 
the mythical sage Kashyapa with seventeen wives. In the epic 
Ramflyaiia, l^ord Dasratha^s three wives and Havana's case are weli- 
knowii for ptrfygymy Ih Mqkakkaratdi the great hero-god 
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Lord Krishna is believed by the folk to have possessed 16008 wives of 
whom the popular eight wives headed by Rukmini as |hft. chief wife, 
are commonly known. Vasudeva is supposed to have Inarried twelve 
wives of whom Deoaki and Rohini are popularly known ^ong the folk. 
Besides having married Draupadi, the common wife of Pandavas, 
Arjuna was also wedded to Subhadra, ChUrangada, etc. In the folk- 
epics like the Dhola-Maaru, Raja Pratham possessed 101 wives of whom 
Mamjharani, the youngest, was his most favourite queen. Lord Nala, 
is believed by the folk to have married Gnjmotin, the daughter of a 
demon, and Nagande, the daughter of serpent Vasuk besides his most 
well-known wije Damyanti. As depicted through the folk-epic ‘'Aalha!\ 
generally the practice of polygyny seems to have been commonly known 
among the Rajputs. 

(ii) The Polygynous Bigamy ; Polygynous bigamy, as a special 
variety of polygyny, is most frequently noticed in several mythical as 
well as human characters of the folklore. The ‘Suraj-Deota ki KahanV 
refers to his {Surya*s) two wives Sulachhni and Kulachhni, according 
to the devotional tale of Suraj deota, narrated by the womenfolk. In 
the legend of Dhruva, Ui\tanpada, is known for possessing two wives 
Suruchi and Suniti. The myths pertaining to Ganga-Bhagirathi, refer 
to King Sagara having Kesini and Sumati as his two wives. The epic 
Mahabharata refers to Vichitravirya having two wives Ambika and 
Ambalika and Pandu known as the husband of two wives Kunti and 
Madri. Kansa also is believed by the folk to have married two daughters 
of Jarasandh. In the folk-epic ^Dhola-Maaru’, Dhola is also supposed 
to have wedded two wives Maru and Retva, of whom the former is 
mostly referred through the folk-verse, and addressed as Marvan, in the 
Savan songs. 

(iii) The Polyandrous Marriages : The instances of polyandrous 
marriages are very few like those of the mythical dancer Urvashi and 
the human character like Draupadi. Urvashi’s marriage may be treated 
as bigamous polyandry in which she is believed to have possessed two 
husbands, Mitra and Varuna. But the instance of Draupadi is the most 
popularly known to the folk, as the only example of polyandry in which 
she was treated as the wife of all the five Pandava brothers, though 
won by Arjuna alone, in the trial of archery. 

(b) Tbe Ways of Acquiring Mates : 

Though in the classical Sanskrit scriptures. Brahmen form of 
marriage has been treated as the . ideal way of acquiring mates, but the 
folklore does not depict it to be an important method. , Only the instance 
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of SuryorSoma is a prototype of Brahma marriage. Besides it, the 
other common ways mostly refer to the marriages by Capture {Haram- 
Vivaha), Elop^ent marriages, the Contract marriages and the Trial 
marriages. ^ 

(I) TheWapture Marriages : Actually the term ‘capture’ denotes 
the sense of bravery and adventure. Accordingly, the women or girls 
snatched away from the possession of others, by the use of physical 
force and a furious fight only, should appropriately fall in its jurisdic¬ 
tion. It might be a combat on individual level or pertain to some 
persons winning battle on a larger scale through group-raids and 
capturing the whole party of the womenfolk of the defeated group. 

In the folklore of this region, such instances are available, specially 
like Subhadra's capture by Arjuna, despite Bahama*s unwillingness. 
It is believed to have been pre-arranged in connivance with her half- 
brother Krishna who actually long wished this relationship. Moreover, 
the legends of Rajp'iits* bravery mostly refer to the princess Samyukta*s 
capture by Prilhviraj Chauhan, from the very presence of her father 
Jaichand, sitting in his royal court. It was a case of challenge already 
predeclared that the princess shall be captured soon. In almost all the 
battles of *Baavangarh', in the folk-epic 'Aalha*, the general tendency 
has been the surrender of the daughters or sisters by the defeated rajas 
to the victorious kings. It may be treated as a variety emerging from 
the capture system. The wives Machhla, Divla and Tilka, etc. have 
been mostly acquired by capture. 

Bhishma has been known as a professional capturer of women or 
princesses for marriage purposes. He is believed to have captured 
Madri from the Salya-king of the Madra region, for marrying to Pandu. 
These cases refer generally to a sort of kidnapping the girls, where the 
actual fight or use of force does not seem to have involved. But such 
kidnapping must ultimately result into marriage. As against it, Sita 
was enticed away by Ravana with the intention of marrying her, though 
the question of marriage never arose despite his efforts. 

(II) Marriage by ‘Elopement *: Rukmhii was enticed away by 
Lord Krishna in the very presence of her brother Rukmi, but in it the 
element of Rukmini*s prior love and devotion to Krishna already 
existed. It is a special kind of capture and may be better treated 

as marriage by ‘Elopement’. Here a sharp demarcation may be drawn 
between the Samyukta'Prithviraj and BukihinUKrishna marriages. 
The princess Samyukta too had a pre-inclination of marrying Prithviraj, 
but it was all the more, an undisclosed secrj^ further supported by the 
mutual jealoui^ between. Prithviraj arid Jaichand. But the devotion of 
Hukmini to Krishna wus! an opien secret atnd there could have b^n 
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presumed the chances of her abduction some day or tli5 liyJcmi, 

her brother, was deputed by the father to guard against.a?jy isuch s^wat 
tion arising in future. 1 . 

(Ill) The Gandharva Marriages : The marriages ww capture or 
elopment are different from those held merely on tl^ l^is of mutual 
love. The weddings based upon only the mutual love, eiUier developed 
gradually or arisen out of their passions, all of a sudden, may be treated 
as Gandharva marriages. Three popular examples are f'urnishe4 
the folklore of this region in which the mutual love is of a supreme 
importance, whether the marriages have been i)erformed in a ceremppia^ 
style along with due celebrations or the sex-relationship established 
otherwise. The most common of such instances is depicted through 
the legend of Shakuntala, married to Dushanta. The other parallels 
may refer to Nala-Damyanti, Bhartari-Pingala, etc. In these cases also, 
the element of love is the determining factor. It does not matter very 
much whether Damyanti was married in a ‘Sxoayamvarg' sinoe she had 
already fallen in love with Nala long before and the ceremony was 
merely a formal observance of procedure and social sanctipp. M^dhar 
tithi has recommended that Gandharva marriages may be held without 
sacred texts and sacramental rites. 

The element of love prior to the marriage, is alsp to be sharply 
demarcated from the mere sex-relationship. The satisfaction of only 
the lust and passions does not amount to marriage. In order to be 
treated as marriage, this sex union must have immediately or ultiipately 
resulted into ascribing the status of spouses as husband and wife. 
From this point of view, the relationship of Vishtpamitra-Mairpka or 
Parasara-Satyavati or the illicit relationship as seen in a large number 
of myths, should not be treated as a marriage, since it does npt assign 
both the partners, the status of husband and wife. 

The Concept of 'Niyoga’ : The mere sex-congress, even if recog¬ 
nised and approved by the society in exceptional cases like ‘Niyoga*, 
does not grant the participants the status of husband and which allowed 
the barren wives or even the virgin and issueless to se^ sexual 

union with some male members, with a view to sepure progeny. 
The folklore generally refers to such men as l^he mythical sages and 
human rishis, or the Brahmanas, etc. 'Hius the upion of Yyasa with 
Ambika and Ambalika, resulting into the birth pf phritrashtra and 
Pandu or with a slave-girl bearing Vidur, canpot be treated as a marri¬ 
age though Vyasa is the progenitor-father. 

Consequences of Gmdharva Marriages : Jhe loye m^rrjagea dO 
not generally last longer. They result into an e^ly di^^lutipp pf 
piarital bonds as soon as mutpal loyg ip r4^t|vely ^gegd. In the 
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legend ef Shaknntala, after her (randharva fftarrjiage, the bonds were 
abnoat b^ok^n 1|y Brnh/yrntmia, unless he was convinced of his marriage 
and btPth of sKraftf by Ms nhion with Shukuntala. Generally, but not 
n^essarify, tbi role of a male Spouse is more significant though in case 
of Nala-Dantganti, as per folk-versions, the lead was taken by the 
princess herself. The legends dealing with Radha*s eternal love and 
her close association with Krishna, do not depict her marriage to 
Krishna. She was already married to Ayangosha, but she proved her¬ 
self as more than even a very sincere and beloved wife to Krishna. The 
folk feel that Rukmini was ever jelous of Radha on account of the lati¬ 
tude granted to her by Lord Krishna. 

(IV) The Arsha Marriages : In a legend regarding the mythical 
sage Bhrigu, the king Gadhi had demanded one thousand horses to 
marry his daughter Satyabati to Bhrigu. Apparently it may be 
treated as a marriage by purchase in which one thousand horses can be 
treated as a price f«yable to bride's father. But more appropriately 
may it be treated as a token of marriage, like the pair of oxen prescribed 
to' be offered by the bridegroom to his father-in-law. 

(V) The Contract Marriages : In these marriages, some condition 
is fixed for entering into an agreement before marriage. With a breach 
of such conditions by either of the spouses, the marriage bonds are 
automatically dissolved. They refer to two legends from the folklore of 
this region, dealing with Pururavas-Urvashi and Santanu-Ganga. The 
legend of Santanu is most popularly known in which Ganga accepted 
to become Santanu’s wife till she desired on the condition that the 
husband won’t interfere in any of her activities. Of her own accord, 
she used to throw away the sons born to her. Ultimately Santanu 
checked her from doing so and the marriage was dissolved. 

(VI) The Trial Marriages : In such cases some pre-condition is 
fiked for b^ng accomplished. The suitors make attempts for achieving 
success in the trial of strength or skill. The competitor, victorious in 
the trial, claims the hand of the maiden for marriage. The folklore of 
this region partfcMarly reflects two well-known cases from both the 
epics, ie. of RamorSita and Arjuna-Draupadi. Both the trials are 
related With the Kshattriyas and refer to the specialiasation in archery. 
The folk also believe that it is not only a trial of strength and archery 
upon which the Trial Marriages are based. 

It may also include the trial of sincere devotion and submission 
through hard penances as a ‘test’ for marriage. Lord Shiva's marriage 
to Bati was based upon this criterion as believed by the folk. They 
feel that Whereas the trial of strength may be achieved by the strong 
Wih'riors ambrig the menfolk, that of the sincere devotion is open to the 
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womenfolk to bear trial and prove their suitability for marriage. Lord 
Shiva’s marriage to Sati was based upon this criterion as believed by the 
folk. Lord Shiva had agreed to marry Sati only when he was convinced 
of her sincerity. But the researcher feels that actuall}^sp>eakii)g, the 
women’s devotion does not seem to be treated as an apprc^l^iate criterion 
for the trial marriages. At the most, it may be admitted as a remote 
variety of trial. In any case, the ritual folksongs of marriage, recited 
by the womenfolk, mostly refer to the marriages of Rama-Sita and 
Shankar-Parvati. 

(c) Considerations For Marriage: The General Prohibitions and 

Restrictions: 

• ^ • P w r- ^ ^ 

The ‘prohibitions’ refer to the conditions in which marriage is not 
permitted at all, as a matter of universal rule. These are concerned 
with kinsljip, family and lineage, etc. But the ‘restrictions’ prescribe 
certain rules according to which the marriages are to be held and due 
consideration is to be given to them in settling marriages. Their 
breach may be socially approved in certain exceptional relationships. 
The prohibitions observed in human marriages are based upon the 
blood relationships or the consanguineous connections. The gotras, 
sub-caste and caste restrictions too are directly related to these prohibi¬ 
tions. The restrictions include mostly the matters like endogamy and 
exogamy ; hypergamy and hypogamy; the similarity of the age-groups 
and parallel statuses, family backgrounds of the spouses, etc. 

(i) The Prohibitions : The most common prohibitions, almost 
universally accepted on the basis of kinship, as also corroborated by the 
folklore of this region include, for instance : (1) The Father-daughter ; 
(2) Mother-Son and (3) Brother-Sister. Even the very imagination 
of marrying between these relaionships is believed as a ‘sin’ by the folk. 
Though these prohibitions have generally been supported by the folk¬ 
lore, yet a few exceptions are available in the myths and legends of the 
region. For instance, the mythical sage Agastya had married his own 
creation, the daughter Lopamudra. The mother-son marriages are seen 
in case of young step-mothers whose step-sons too are quite young in 
their age. The traditional ballad of Bhakta Pooranmal, as also many 
other such *saangs\ refer to the step-mother who wished to enjoy sex 
with her step-son and took recourse to almost every possible step in 
this direction. The menorative dealing with *Daulatabad ki TabaaM 
(Bijnor) refers to the father’s illicit connections with his owifdaughter 
for which he was condemned. The serpent Vasak had fallen in love 
with his nephew’s (Takshak’s) wife Padinini and wanted to many her 
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at anj^ cost The Peer-ka-mela near Modimgar (Meerut) too is con¬ 
cerned With the background legendry of the same type. The *Tota^ 
Maina ke Oisse" Jalso refer to generally so many tales in which the step¬ 
mother falls piw of the sex-passions and proposes to marry with her 
stepson. ^ 

These instances depict that prohibitions are strictly followed only 
in case of real relationships of the same blood, but there does not exist 
actually any blood relationship between the step-children and step 
parents. The cases of step-daughter and stepfather relationship might 
be only rare on account of the patriarchal system and superiority of the 
husband’s status. But on the other hand, due to polygyny and relative 
inferiority of the women’s position, the stepson and stepmother rela¬ 
tionship is frequently noticed through the folklore. Moreover, the 
myths do not particularly prescribe prohibitions, about wedding the 
married ’ladies. Indra wanted to marry Gautama*s wife Ahalya and 
had chased her with the help of moon. Even the mythical sage Narada 
desired marrying of the 16Q08 wives of Lord Krishna. 

(ii) Resiirctions and Sanctions : (A) The Levirate and Sororate : 

The custom of ‘Levirate’ i.e. the Devar-Bhabhi marriage is mostly seen in 
the region. The widow’s marriage with her 'devar', next to her husband, 
is frequently noticed through the practices of *Karaao’ and *Dharecha’ 
among the Rave Rajputs as well as popularly prevailing among the 
Chamars. The reformatory folksongs of the modem folk-poets also 
support the system of widow marriage, which would avoid cormption in 
society. The ballad ‘Manra’ in its lines, refers to the practice of 
‘sororate’ where the dying wife recommends her younger sister for 
further marriage to her husband, for instance; 

“Ham se to chhotti mhaari hhainiya 
“Va se tarn kar leejo biyaav, etc....’’ 

Moreover, the myths do not particularly prescrbe prohibitions 
about wedding with the married ladies. Indra wanted to marry 
Gautama’s wife Ahalya and had chased her with the help of moon. 
Even the mythical sage Narada had desired to marry one of the 
1G008 wives of Lord Krishna. 

(B) The Teacher-Disciple ; The ‘teacher-disciple’ prohibition is 
supported by the social codes of conduct and is not based upon blood 
relationship. Hence it may be treated simply as a restriction and not 
a prohibition. But in myths, often this restriction is treated with an 
equal seriousness of a prohibition, since the teacher is just next to the 
father of the disciple. Where the teacher and disciple fall in an oppo- 
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site sex combination, they avoid marrying between themselves. The 
Quru-Shishya prohibition is often seen in the prose narratives of the 
region. For instances Arjuna, had refused to marry Uttara the 
daughter of king Virata for himself whom he had trafeed dufing the 
period of exile. Arjuna treated Uitara as his own daughter, but he 
obliged the king Virata by arranging his son Abhimanyu’s marriage to 
her. Any other relationship having a direct bearing or connected 
directly with the teacher, is also avoided. For instance, the guru 
Shukracharya's daughter Devyani is a sister to Kachha. Hence 
Kachha refused DevyanVs offer for marriage. 

(2) The Basis of Age Restrictions : The khyals and raginis of the 
menfolk generally refer to two practices viz. the Child Marriages, and 
the marriages of spouses with unmatching age, i.e. the Anm^l Vivaha^ 
In the child marriages, both the spouses are children of a low age- 
group whereas the early marriages refer to those performed bfefore the 
due time. The Anniel Vivaba is just a variety depicting relatively a 
large difference between the age of the spouses, and often include the 
extreme cases. For instance, the child girl married to an old man or an 
adult of the middle-age group, or maiden of a higher age married to a 
relatively younger bridegroom. 

(a) The Child Marriage : These marriages include the children, 
the infants and even the unborns (i.e. babes in the womb), whose betro¬ 
thals are pre-decided even before their appearance in this world and 
their fate is sealed for ever. Such betrothals may be treated as a 
variety of child marriage itself. The marriages of the ‘unborns’ are 
seen in various saangs of Raja Karak and Navalde^ etc. The traditional 
ballad of Navalde begins from the agreement between Abhiman Kumar 
(Abhimanyu) and the serpent Vasaka who decide that if the children 
of two different sexes are bom to both of them, they shall many them 
together. The same happens in the folk-epic 'Dhola-Maru* where Nala 
agrees to marry his recently- born son Dhola to the newly-born daughter 
Maaru of Raja Budhsen. 

Distribution of a maiden’s age : The folksongs sometimes reflect 
upon the distribution of a daughter's age into several parts. It mostly 
indicates about the marriage at an early age, for instance : 

“Kaisa manohar saaj re, jindgi ka hamara.. 

“Jab main ho gayi baara baras ki. 

Main to gayi sasur darbaar, etc. 

“Jab main ho gayi solah baras ki, 

“Meri godi men heera man laal, re-etc_ 

(The maiden had to go to her in-laws’s house when only twelve). 
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Almost the sameTOea, reflecting upon child marriage, is contained in the 
following lines of another song : 

'*Baara^haras ki main huyi ri, 

“Ah ^^na mera hyaxih kara, etc.. 

(The daughter has grown twelve years old but she has not been 
married as yet), Glenerally the common age of daughter’s for marriage 
is twelve years as contained in the folksongs. 

(b) The unmatching marriages (Anmel Vivaha) : The Child 
Husband : Though the relatively lower age of the bride and slightly 
higher age of the groom is preferred for a suitable marriage, but the 
folklore also extends its support to the reverse cases, for instance, the 
the saying refers to : 

“Badi bahu, bade bhaag ; 

“Chhoto banro, ghano suhaag,.... 

(i.e. It is fortunate that the bride is older than the groom in age. 
If the groom is younger, he will live long and the bride’s suhaag will 
last longer). Where the husband is much younger than the wife, he 
looks the wife’s brother or sometimes even like a son and the marriage 
is treated as unmatching. The following lines, for instance, refer to the 
idea : 

“Maa baap ka ke bigda, baalak ku byaah dayi re, 

“Devi jaat denne to gath-jodde se challe re, 

“Ye hamsen gaaon ke log, kahen ma-betta jaaven re, etc. 

(The parents haven’t lost anything by marrying the grownup girl 
with a child-husband. When the couple goes for offerings to the 
goddess, the village folk laugh at them and shower upon them sharp 
comments like the ^Maa-betta’ (i.e. the mother and son, etc....). 

The Old Husband : Without any consideration of age of both the 
spouses, if the parents of the maiden marry her to some aged man, thus 
creating a big gulf in their respective age, this is again a case of unmat¬ 
ching marriage. The following lines of folksong confirm the marriage 
cf a child-girl to an old groom ; for instance ; 

“Maaya ke loWii baap ne budde ku byaa dayi re, etc. 

“Buddha to cholla naokri ku, main kelll rah gayi re, etc.. 

(The greedy father, in order to save himself from financial burden, 
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has married me to an old man. The old man has gS^e to earn living 
and I have been left lone). 

“Maata pita mere chook gaye, aank meech saadi hi, 

Choor-choor ho gaya noor mera, buddhe he sarH^^aahi, etc." 

(The parents have married me blindly. My youth and beauty 
have been lost, by the marriage with an old man). The childbride’s 
life has been ruined by such marriage and she has to repent upon the 
fault committtd by her parents. In another khyal, this unmatching 
marriage has been futher expressed, for instance : 

“Mujh ku baad men baria, paatya, mil ke mere gala kaatya, 

“Mera rooth gaya kartaar, daar di kuyen jhere men, daar di 

ghor andhere men, etc. 

c 

(They have servered my head away and thrown me into the 
extreme dark). The life for such a child-wife becomes a hell when she 
is unable to adjust with an old husband. Moreover, she will have to 
face greater responsiblities and normally bear the risk of an early death 
of the husband. She may soon be reduced to a widow and become a 
social burden. She shall not be able to bear children or satisfy her bio¬ 
logical need if the husband is old enough. 

Bride cursing h^r ill-luck : In both the cases of unmatching 
marriages, the bride curses her own hard luck and blames the ‘Naayi* 
and *Bamman* responsible for settling the marriages, for instance : 

“Bijjli padyo bamhna pe, 0 mariyo naayi re.... 

“Asse baap qasaayi, tujh ku saram na aayi re; 

“Jo nirdaiya bhaiya, tane maar na daali re, etc...." 

(Let the lightning fall upon the Naayi and Brahman, who had 
settle this marriage, let them be ruined. O butcher father and cruel 
brother, why did you not kill me ? Didn’t you feel the least ashamed 
for your unwise action). 

The unmatching marriages never prove fruitful and from them 
emerge many social problems viz. the child marriage, child widowhood 
etc. which cause undue burden upon the society. The child marriages 
and often the anmela vivaha too, with old aged husband, are still 
commonly held among the village folk. Though the concept of ‘child 
husband’ is contained in the folki^ngs, but in actual practice, such 
instances might be rarely available. 
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II. The individual Qualities and Shortcomings : The virgi/n’ 
maiden : The popular sayings and folktales often refer to the qualities 
and Virtues of tiiese spouses indicating their suitability or otherwise, for 
the marriage purposes. The folk very much emphasise upon the 
chastity or Ae virginity of the maiden for marital purposes. In the 
myth of Semaks marriage, Sangya was married only when she became 
youthful and yearned for a husband. The girl should be given away 
into the others’ hands before she obtains puberty. She is guarded in 
childhood by Soma, in girlhood by the Gandharva and after puberty till 
marriage by Agni. After that she is passed on to the charge of the 
husband as her protector. The legends also indicate that the daughters 
may be given to the virtuous persons, irrespective of their age, etc. for 
instance, Sukanya was married as a repentance, to the sage Chyavana. 

The disabled maiden : In most of the 'saangs’ and folktales, the 
barren, the corrupt and the disabled women are thought as unsuitable 
for aft ideal marriage. But on the other hand, the folk also believe that 
no girl, howsoever defective she might be, remains unmarried. The 
saying "Kaani ke hyoah^ku nao sae ka jholla” confirms that even the 
Kaani' (one eyed) girl is to be married. The folktale supporting the 
saying ‘*Jag jeet Uyo mori kanni'\ again confirms that somehow the 
‘Kaani’ maiden has been tactfully married. The tact and wisdom play 
an important role in the settlement of marriages. The other part of this 
saying refers to the disabled groom. On one hand, the members of the 
bride’s party are pleased that they have befooled the groom’s party by 
marrying a defective girl. But the members of the groom’s side 
express : ‘‘Bar thaadh boy to jaani”, i.e. the bridegroom too is lame; 
he cannot even stand without any support. They already knew about 
the daughter but agreed to the proposal on account of their own 
weaknesses. 

The Ugly maiden : The folk-belief regarding the marriage of even 
the ugliest girls refers to the local legend of Baba Kalu of Muzaffarnagar. 
It pertains to the marriage of a very ugly ‘kahaf girl to Solomon, the 
king of fairies. The complexion and beauty of girls is a special attrac¬ 
tion for marriage as confirmed by the narrative dealing with the mythi¬ 
cal demons Sunda-Upasunda, who fought on ‘mohinV form of Urvashi, 
the celestial apsaras of Indra’s Heaven. 

The disabled Groom : The folktale ‘Anokha Vivaha’ specially to 
the marriage of defective grooms in which the naayi-thdkur is respon¬ 
sible for meidation and settlement of a handicapped groom in a tactful 
way. The groom is lame, one-eyed, teethless (very old) and having a 
defective back. The mediator presents the image of the groom in 
riddles of almost double-entendre type. The folktale of ‘Bigaada* (the 
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destroyer) also refers to the role of the professionalmedia tors, i.e. 
Naayis and Brahmans, Whenever these people approached some party 
for settlement of their children's marriage, this man used to intervene 
unnecessarily and created obstacles in the smooth settlement. , 

Earning livelihood, Groom*s common Criterion : Whereas most of 
the conditions of marriage are concerned with the girls, they are not 
observed so rigidly or strictly in case of boys. The main consideration 
about the groom might be hLs capability of earning livelihood for 
supporting the wife and the family, the idea being contained in the 
following lines : 

“Mere naokri pe jaiyo bhartaar, 

“Malayi ka laiyo ghaghra, etc... 

On account to the patrirchal system, the bridegrooms .enjoy 
a privileged status. In common practice also, the folk usually attach a 
great importance to the groom’s earning capacity. 

The Procedure and Performance of Marriages: 

In the myths, there is no specific produre for the performance of 
marriage and the sex-relationship has been established without any 
rites among the mythical gods and sages. But among the human 
characters, the marriages have generally been held in a socially approved 
way. The marriage of Lord Dasrath has been described in a marchen 
type of tale, entitled ‘*Kaushalya ka Byaah’* but its content reflect upon 
the ritual duly conducts by the sage Vashishth. The folksongs refer to 
the marriage of even Lord Shiva-Parvnti and inter-relate it with the 
modern system of ‘baraat* (the marriage procession), as for instance : 

“Byaahne aaya le ke doonda bail,- 

“Shiv-Shankar Hari byaahne aaye ji, 

“Sang baraati ekk na laaye, ji, etc....” 

{Shiv has come to marry. He possesses a lame bull and has 
brought no participants‘baraatis’). He is the only god who is most 
cited in connection with marriage, as a son-in-law to Daksha or regard¬ 
ing husband-wife relationship of Shankar-Parvati. 

The *Swayamvara' System : The Kshattriya style of marriage as 
referred through ancient folklore, is mostly seen in the 'Swo^amvara* 
system in which the maiden herself had to choose her own lord. She 
is her own destiny-maker. Laying down any precondition was not 
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es^ntial though in certain Swayamvaras, the practice has been followed. 
To the folk, are known the four popular swayamvaras of Draupadi, 
Savitri, Sita and Damyanti. The womenfolk are specially familiar with 
the marriage of Savitri, mostly referred through the religious legends of 
Satyavana-Savitri in their fasts and worships, and of Sita as the ideal 
marriage with Lord Rama. But the menfolk are more concerned with 
DraupadVs Swayamvara which specially revives among them a 
Kshattriyan heroism. 

The swayamvaras of Draupadi and Sita do not really allow any 
privilege of independent choice to the maidens and only formal cere¬ 
monies of garlanding the winners have been held publicly. But in the 
remaining two cases, Damyanti already had a prior love with Nala. 
He was almost a prechosen groom. It was only in case of Savitri, that 
she travelled long distances in search of a suitable match for her, with¬ 
out any prior knowledge or inclination about the would-be bridegroom. 

The capture marriage and Procession (Baraat) : Apart from the 
myths and legends depicjing the performance of marriage, the women’s 
folksongs, as an important component of folklore, indicate the major and 
minor customs prevalent throughout the region, in case of the boys and 
girls. The spirit of ‘capture marriage’ is reflected in the Baraat system 
(procession style). The large number of participants represent the 
raiders who provide a support to the bridegroom. Now it is not actually 
any physical capture’ or a combat with the opposite party, but it may 
more appropriately be designated a ‘Ceremonial Capture’ which is now 
related to certain prescribed rites. 

Search of a Suitable Groom : Since the society is patriarchal, initia¬ 
tive is taken by the bride’s party to search out a suitable bridegroom 
for the maiden, as the first step. In the following line, the maiden 
I’equests her elders to search out a befitting groom for her marriage, for 
instance: 

“Dada, des jaaiyo, pardes jaaiyo, 

‘"Mhaari jodi he bar dhoondiyo,- 

“Laado, des dhoonde pardes dhoondhe, 

“Betti, thaari jodi ke bar na mile, etc.’’ 

(The elders try to search out a matching groom but no appropriate 

match is available). 

M&rri£ig6 is an occasion of rejoicing and fortunate are those who 

come across this day, for instance : 

“Aaj din sonne ko maharaja—etc—” 

(The day of marriage is a golden day). It is an auspicious day 
for the groom’s party. Witt the birth of children to them, new members 
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shall be further added to the family soon. Moreover, the members on 
the bride’s side specially the maidens’ guardians, are happier, that they 
shall be relieved of the responsibility of her marriage, as reflected in 
the saying: 

“Ladhki ke hyaah ka Ganga-Nhaan” 

’Ghnd-cliadhi’ at the Groom’s house: 

At the groom’s house, the custom of 'Ghud-chadhV (riding upon 
the mare) is variously depicted through the ritual folksongs, like : 

“Ghodi ke gale ghoongra baaje rc.... etc-” 

(The bells are tinkling in the neck of the same decorated for 
marriage). 

“Ghodi chatar sujaan; Naagan chabbe paan ; 

“Tere babba ne mol mangaayi; Banne ke kaaran aayi, etc.. ” 

(This tactful and wise mare has brought only for the cause of the 
*banna’ the bridegroom and his grandfather has purchased it). The 
custom of ‘Ghud-chadhi' reflects upon the heroic status of the groom, 
ridden upon the mare and inter-relates the old Rajput custom depicting 
bravery and adventure. The ‘mor’ (bridegroom’s crown) was abolished 
among the Rajputs, as believed by them since the marriage oi Machhla 
in the folk-epic 'Aalha: Their marriages mostly refer to heroic adven¬ 
tures in reaching the bride’s residence and the tactful enticement of the 
maiden forcibly by the wooer, after a strong fight. 

Reception of ’Baraati’s at the ’Barothi’: 

While receieving the marriage procession, at the bride’s gate tiie 
womenfolk sing the * 7 mngal~geer i.e., the songs relating to this auspici¬ 
ous occasion. The ‘barothV songs on the arrival of bataat, for instance, 

refer to this occasion : 

'^Barothi hwai rayi dwaar pe, 

“Are tiriyan mangal gaaye,... .etc.” 

The other lines of the fortunate occasion, recited in this connection 
may be referred, for instance : 

“Sonne ke kalas dharaao, ar 

“Motiyan chowk puraao Maharaja, etc.. 

(It is the occasion when the pitchers of gold are to be placed around 
a Chunk,-which has to be drawn up by the pearls). 
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* The Sacred Rounds, etc.: The rituals like the popular *Saptapadi*t 
‘Panigrahana* and ^Konyadoena* are performed as sacred practices for 
the recognition of marriages. These rituals are mostly reflected 
through the folklore. The ‘Saptapadi’ is the ihost important ritual by 
which the marriage ties are perfectly established between the bride and 
the bridegroom and the marriage cannot be revoked thereafter. The 
humourous customs like the recitation of %'khans' (verse) by the groom, 
bring the womenfolk of the bride's family into close contact with the 
groom. The entertainment is mostly contained in the *Gaari' and 
'Seethna' folksongs which are meant for the members in joking sphere. 
The song of ‘Vida' (bride's departure) depict the loosening of her 
relationships with the parents and strengthening them with her in-laws. 

The Marital Relationship : The Bridegroom and His In-Laws : 
The marriage provides the status of husband and wife to the spouses. 
They Stand in conjugal relationship to each other and the development 
of their sex-relationships is fully sanctioned by the society, specially for 
the pious aim of progeny-bearing. Besides the husband and wife, 
certain other relationships too, are created between the husband and 
the in-laws, i.e. the relations created through his wife, ‘Saala-SaaW 
(wife's brother and sister), Salaj (wifes’ bhabhi), Sasur-Jamayi (wife’s 
father-son-in-law) and the Saas-Jamayi (wife's mother-son-in-law) are 
four most important relationships. The bride’s and groom’s parents 
among themselves are Samdhi-Samdhan. Except the serious relation¬ 
ships of ‘JamayV with the Saa^ir-Saas, almost all the remaining ones are 
joldng relationships and mostly reflected through the Barothi songfs, 
Gaari, Ulhani, Seethna, Chhan, etc. 

‘Sasur—JamayV Relationship : An anecdote of Akbar-Birbal, most 
popular throughout the region, refers to the status of Jamayi as the 
‘Jam' or the ‘Yama’ (the lord of deaths). The Jamayi's orders must be 
carried out. He has the most privileged relation and a superimposing 
perse mality. The myths of Lord Daksha and Shiva specially refer to 
the n^laiionship of Sasur-Jamayi. But the tendency of submission to 
Jamapfi, as in practice, is not found in this myth; rather its reverse is 
seen. But it is only a rare example of its type. The legend— ‘Satya- 
maray am ki Katha’ refers to the accomodative attitude of the Sasur to 
the Ja mayi. The concept of ‘Ghar-JamayV is concerned with the son-in 
-law who lives permanently with the in-laws, at the bride's residence. 
He is preferred mostly in case of wealthy and prosperous families 
posses; sing a single daughter as the only progeny to her parents. At 
the stimetime, this relationship also involves a social distance, for 
instance, **Sasur ke ghar jamayi kutta' or ‘Qhar^Jamaiya gadhe barabbar 
jab chjoaha jab laada'* etc. These proverbs refer to the son-in-law as a 
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‘pet dog' or a ‘donkey’ used for carrying loads, when he jives along with 
his in-laws. 

^Samdhi-Samcllian' Joking Relationships: 

9 

The ‘gaari’ songs often refer to ‘Samdhi’ as a ‘SaUi’ for instance: 

“Salle tujhe raakhoongi naokar banaai: 

“Saale Samdhi meri havelli anna, etc. 

(The Samdha7i says : “O Samdhi, if you come to my residence, I will 
treat you as a menial servant). The song further refers to various dirty 
jobs which he might have to perform if he proposes to live there. In 
these jokes, vulgarity combined with obscenity is most frequently 
noticed. The songs refer to illicit relationships, like : 

“Samdhan ku le gaya lala baniya, etc.... 

“Jo re samdhi tere phere phirenge, 

“Teri ban ku karvaai dun gi khosam, etc.... ” 

These songs contain the nonsense matter and confirm the joking 
relationship arisen out of the marriages, held in this region. 

The Husband-Wife Relationship : The folk strongly believe that 
the nature has already pre-decided the relationship of the gioom and the 
bride and these are the eternal bonds. Both are interrelated on the 
basis of their fate and actions in the previous life. The same partners of 
the previous birth may find themselves again as spouses in their next life 
For instance, the myths of Vishnu and Lakshmi confinn that Rama and 
Sita are the same spouses in their human incarnations. Sati too got 
back Shiva in her following births in some form or the other, often as a 
Brahman mendicant. 

The wife’s bonds towards the husband contain a spiritual and divine 
element. The Hindufolk think that the wife has no separate personality 
but it is blended into one with the husband. In the patriarchal society, 
tiie importance of the husband is the most recognised. The religious and 
devotional folklore specially stresses upon their mutual fidelity till 
death and treats it as their most pious duty in life. The wife has enjoyed 
a high status in ancient society. She is the whole life partner of the 
husband in pleasures and pain. She treats her husband as the sole pro¬ 
tector, for instance: 

‘‘Mere swami kahaan ho, bacha lo mujhe, 

“Dusht Raavan se aa kar chhura lo mujhe, 

“Sitaji ro-ro kahen, Raghunath lije khabar, etc... 
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(Sita weepS” during the custody of Ruvan and remembers her 
husband Rama. He should come to her rescue and get her released 
from the clutches of the demon^king). 

The DC'Votion of Wife Toward Husband : With the prevailing 
orthodoxy among the folk, the husband is treated as ‘God* to the 
virtuous wife. To her, the importance of her Lord is even greater than 
her children. The legend dealing with Chitrangada confirms this 
relationship in which she prefers the life of husband than that of the 
sons may be born further. The narratives of Satyavan-Savitri, Harish- 
ehandra-Sabya, Nala-Damyanti, and Rama-Sita, specially present the 
ideals for the 'husband-wife' relationships. The husband’s position, being 
of a supreme lord, the relationship depends mostly upon the type of the 
wife. 

'The Patibrata’ : An Ideal Wife : The concepts *PaUbrata' refers 
to the sincerity and loyalty of the wife to the husband. The myths of 
goddess Pa.r\)ati and the godde.ss Ldkshmi support their ‘conjugal 
fidelity’ to the husband. The myths also refer to her seat in the feet of 
Vishnu which shows the* husband’s superiority. Sati couldn’t bear her 
husband Shiva's humiliation by her own father Daksha. Despite 
Narada's instigation to her, she could never be provoked against her 
husband. Rather she accompanied Shiva as a sincere partner and was 
known as 'Annapurna'. But Sati Ansuya has even surpassed Parvati, 
On the suggestion of the villain Narada, the gods of the Triad had put her 
to a trial of chastity and found her successful in the sincerity toward her 
husband. 

Wife's Loyalty : The folksongs mostly reflect upon the ‘ideal’ 
husband-wife relationship of Rama-Sita, She sacrifices all her comforts 
and offers herself to accompany her lord during the period of exile which 
depicts the intimacy of relationship, for instance ; 

“Piya ke saath jaane ku, Siya taiyar baitthi ham, 

“Ram chale Sadhu ka bhes banaakar, 

“Siya ne bi appne kappde taare ham, etc” 

(Ram has put on a sadhu's dress and Sita too has taken off her royal 
attire. She is preparing to accompany Rama for forests). On persuad¬ 
ing her not to go, she does not agree and insists upon accompanying her 
husband : 

"Pati main tumaare charnon men, dab ke rahoongi, 

“Kahin nahin jaaungi, kutiya ke baahar, etc....” 

(I shall remain in your feet and assure you that I shall not go any¬ 
where outside the cottage). It shows the wife’s submission to 
husband. In th6 ballad 'Manra' the wife is proud of her husband’s 
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preference^ and likings, according to which she would ^cept or reject 
the colour of the bangles. She won’t like any shade which might create 
competition with his (Husband’s) liking, for instance : 

**Lal-gulabi choora, re manra na pairoon, are manra, . 

“Lai to mere raja ji ke ontih, maharaja ji ke onth, choora to.. 
‘*Neele rang nahi pairoon, manra, are neele mere raja ji ke god, 
“Maharaja ji ke god, choora to haati daant ka,.... 

**Kara jangeeri main to na pairoon, are manra, 

“Kaare to mere raja ji ke kes, choora to haati daant ka, etc.’’ 

(The wife does not like the red colour due to her husband’s lips, 
blue on account of his legs and black, representing his hair). 

Arundhati, the wife of mythical sage Vashishth, was so faithful 
that even god Agni failed in his attempt to ravish her. She is 
represented by a small star, and is shown to new couple immediately 
after the performance of marriage-bounds. When both the spouses in 
auspicious conjunction, the marriages must prove successful. In the 
legend of Kaushika, the sincere wife carries her leper husband to the 
house of a courtesan to carry out his wishes. By her spiritual 
strength, even Mandavya rishVs curse to Kaushika became ineffective. 
The 'Patibrata* is satisfied in the accomplishment of her husband’s 
pleasures, even if his desires are condemnable. 

"The Suhaagan" : The wife whose husband is alive, is known as 
"Suhaagan* or *Sadhwa\ just opposite to the ‘Vidhwa'. She always feels 
proud and privileged on account of her husband and doesn’t treat any 
other man as his equal. The saying "Suhagan vohi jise piya chaahe' 
confirms that the wife most loved and favoured by the husband is the 
only privileged one. This discrimination is particularly seen among 
the co-wives, if any. The ^mbols indicating a "S^thagan* lady, include 
mainly the ‘choorV (bangles) ; "maang-ka-sindoor’ (Vermilion in the 
hair-parting), the "bichhua’ (an ornament in the fingers of feet) ; 
"bindi* on the forehead, ‘mangal-suira' (the auspicious ‘black’ cord in 
the neck) and "Mehndi’ on the palms of her hands. It is an inauspicious 
omen if her bangles are unfortunately broken somehow, or the ‘bindV 
rubbed off from her forehead. No widow from the folk society would 
ever use these items of *Shringaar\ They form an important and com¬ 
pulsory present in a maiden’s marriage irrespective of the standard of 
her marriage.* 

*Tlie omen *Aankh phar\ke baain ; beer mite ak saain’ refers to the ‘Buhagwn* 
woman. A maiden would get a bridegroom, or the wife would soon m^et her long 
awaited husband, on the throbbing of her left eye. She may also meet her brother, 
Atiyway, it U an auspicious indication. 
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The legends^egarding *Tulsi' are generally concerned with her con¬ 
jugal fidelity with the husband Jalandhara. The legend of Satyavan^ 
SavUti particularly deals with the safety of the wife’s *Suhaag* 
(husband) and narrated on the festival of ‘Barsa(xten\ The legends of 
‘Hartalika* and *Karva~chauth' also pertain to the welfare of the ‘sadhwa' 
ladies. The purposes of Kartika and Maagh Asnana and the mock- 
marriages of Jhanjhi also refer to a virtuous bridegroom and his welfare. 

Inter-relationship of ‘SatV with ‘Suhaagan’ : The term ‘Safi’ is 
also related with the concept of ^Suhaag’. In the myths of Shiva, ^Sati, 
the popular designation of his wife, the goddess, also signifies to the 
spirit of *Satr. The devoted ladies have generally been addressed as 
‘SatV, for instance, Sita, Ansuya, Salochna, Mandodari, etc. The folk¬ 
songs about Salochna particularly refer to the position of a‘Sa6i’ woman, 
for instance : 

* “Roti-roti Salochan baagon ku gayi, 

“Kahin dekkhe ri malni, hamaare pali ?. .. 

*‘Unke charnon ryen ho jaaye mCn gati, 

“Jahaan mil jaain pati, wahaan ho jaaun 'satV, etc....” 

{Salochna, the wife of Meghnaad, during the divine-demon battle 
of the epic Ramayan, goes to search out her husband, who has already 
expired fighting. She is anxious if his dead body could be found some¬ 
where so that she could perform the rites of ‘Safi’ with her husband). 

A 'Savan* song also gives indication about the term ‘Safi’, in which 
the wife has lost the sweet dream about her company with the husband 
and she repents, for instance : 

“Safi kara de bhainna tu mujhe, ji, 

“Eri bhainna, jeena mujhe to na suhaai, suppne men — ’’ 

(The wife does not relish the idea of surviving, without the com¬ 
pany of her husband, and is keen to perform^ the rites of ‘Safi’). The 
idea of self-burning by the woman into the funeral pyre of her husband 
and Uie concept of *Mass-burnmg' refer to the origin of *Sati’ and 
‘Jauhar' respectively as confirmed by the local legends of Gyano-Sati*s 
temple in Meerut The folk refer to the version of Gyanodevi as a 

‘Safi’ woman, whereas the non-folk present a logical intrepretation of 
* » 

the concept *Gyan and Sati*. 

(11) The Jealous Wife (The ‘Sattf’) : In polygyny, when the 
husband has more than one wif^ living together, they are the, *Saut 
Saukhan (Co-wifes) to each other. Their mutual jealousy is 



proverbial and maintained by tradition. The proverb *Suhagin vohi 
jise piya chaahe’ actually gives an idea of more than one wives each of 
whom tries to seek the husband's favour. The saying *Saut to choon ki 
hi buri ho\ refers to the hatred and distance against her by other wives. 
Even a dummy co-wife of dough, is bad). 

The Interrelationship among the Co-wives : (Saukkan) The lines 
of a ballad, discriminate between the two co-wives out of whom each 
tries to establish her claim for privilege and husband’s favour on certain 
grounds, for instance : 

“Ek marad ke do budhiya, ek hhoori ek kaali, 

*‘Dormon Saukkan ladnee laggi, baja-baja ke taali, etc_” 

(A man had two wives, one fair and the other darker in complexion. 
It is how they quarrel between them by clapping hands). Both of them 
try to pose their superiority on the basis of special qualities due to their 
complexion. The ‘darker wife’ established her superiority of status, 
as for instance : 

‘*Kaali bhains ka doodhi hotta, 

“Tu to dahi k ikhaan waali, etc_” 

(The milk of the buffalo is most liked and it is always black. You 
have been eating curd and cannot relish the real taste of milk). But 
the ‘fair one’ would criticise the ‘darker-co-wife’ and establish her claim 
of superiority, for instance : 

‘*Gori kahe chhaandna ban ke, 

“Kar doon door andhera... .etc....” 

(The fairer wife can remove the darkness by her brightness of 
complexion). 

The legends and folktales depict that the husband generally prefers 
a young co-wife. The legend about UUanpada refers to the superiority 
of Suruchi and her envious behaviour against Suniti, the ignored wife. 
The folk-epic *Dhola-Marw’ contains reference to Manjharani, the 
youngest 101st queen. 'Though she was barren yet most favourite to 
king Pratham. The other co-wives instigate the king to get her 
turned out of the royal palace, on account of mutual rivalry. Th^ 
could not tolerate the privileged position of Manjha. The folklore 
indicates that the younger the wife, the greater is hes attraction 
to the husband, as confirmed by the closing lines of the above-mentioned 
ballad, for instance: 

r 
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“Gori kahe, marad ku chahiye; Gore jpbban waali, 

, ^‘Hoor milte hi badi badaayi, kaon si cheej niraali, etc_” 

A, 

(The man needs a fair young wife. If she is handsome, nothing 
like her..) Further in the folk-epic *Dhola\ the jealousy is confirmed as 
existing between Rewa and Maru, the wives of Dhola. In the saang of 
'Navalde' as well as in the saang of ‘Karak’, the other barren wives are 
particularly jealous when the favourite wife delivers some issue. The 
other wives of serpent-king Vasak envy the queen who bears the first 
daughter Navalde, after a very long disappointment to the king Vasak. 

Jealousy has been aroused in Kaikeyi against Kaushalya and she 
demands installation to the throne for her son, Bharat. Rivalry also 
arose in Kunti when Pandu died in the lap of Madri. Draupadi envied 
Subhadra on the birth of Abhimanyu to her. The myth concerned with 
moon’s waning for a fortnight refers to his special favour to Rohini and 
discrimination against the remaining 26 wives. The instances also 
indicate that the element of jealousy is often dormant among the co¬ 
wives. Again on becoming conscious of it under certain circumstances, 
rivalry is aroused. 

The Position of Handicapped Co-^nfe : The handicapped co-wife 
who is sober and worldly wiser enough would not like to leave the 
husband and prefer passing the life of diudgery. Ultimately the 
‘ignored co-wife* would thus blame only the ‘irony of her fate’ and 
somehow console herself instead of raising disputes, for instance ; 

“Vo oonche pad pe bani rayen, main joothe tukde kha loongi.. 

“Ham ek^seep ke do motti, Unki jaay rayi, meri quismat khotti 

*‘Mere karam ronna hi likhya, Kah den to mangal haaroongi.. 

etc....” 

(Let the privileged wife enjoy superiority, I will eat only the 
remaining morsels of food. We are two pearls of the same shell, but 
the favourite co-wife is blossoming in fortunes. Weeping has been 
granted to me by the nature). 

(Ill) The Careless Wife : The ‘patibrata* is not only devoted to 
her husband, but is also perfect in domestic activities and she thoroughly 
looks to every minor household affair. But the wife is careless even in 
these matters and cannot please her husband or obtain his favour. An 
imaginary sketch of such wives is generally drawn by the modern folk- 
poets in their verse who criticise her behaviour in the routine life, for 
instance: * 

“Hotta ghar ka satyanaas, jahaan ho kadiyaari naari, etc,.. .’* 
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(The house is ruined where the Wife is careless). A popular 
ragini reflects upon such wife, for instance : 

“Sukkh na hotta yaar, moorakh naari ten_etc_ " , 

(The idiot wife does not bring prosperity in the home). She does 
not know even cooking food properly and remains very dirty, for 
instance: 

“Kachche pakke tukde poye, chulle me kar diya kalla, 

“Daal men pad gayi jhingam makkhi, kaun aissa bhojjan khalla, 
“Joon ar pesaab mila ki, bin chaane ki rotti pakaave, 

*‘Aagge dhari pati ke lya ke, kahe jeemo mere bhartaar, etc." 

(The loaves are partly backed and partly bunt black, flies have 
fallen in the cooked pulse. Imagine, who can eat such food. The 
loaves cooked from the dough mixed up with lice and urine, etc. have 
been offered to the husband for eating). But the successful ‘patibrata' 
housewife stands in a perfect contrast to her, as revealed by the same 
ragini : 


"Jahaan patibarta stri rahegi, vahaan rakshak bhagwaan hat; 
*'Saas~sasur ki gaaon men, sab se unchi saan rahe, 

“Kangaali bhi bhage bemari, sada hi dhanwaan rahe, 

“Jo koyi atithi atta, hotta aadar man rahe, 

“Sardarsingh kahe tap karne se, naari mile aggyakari, etc. 

(Such a wife’s ideal is also sponsored by even the Heavens. Her 
in-laws feel privileged in the village. Poverty shall disappear and 
prosperity shall prevail. The guests shall be duly received. To find 
such a wife requires tapas and sacrifice). The generous wife has been 
refiected in the legend regarding JamdagnVs Kamdhenu cow, where the 
wife has received Karthavirya in a hospitable manner. 

(IV) The Immoral Wife : Besides a carele^ wife, an ‘immoarl 
wife’ too never gains the husband’s favour. She can never prove 
sincere or loyal to her lord. The belief is supported by JamdagnVs 
legend in which wife Renuka fell prey of others’ carnal desires and 
Parashuram was ordered for committing matricide. Except Arundhati, 
the wives of remaining Saptarishis were unmindful of their husbands 
and enjoyed the sex pleasures with Agni. Gautama's wife ’^Ahalya is 
believed as the most ‘disloyal’ wife. Pingala, the prostitute, believed as 
the wife t>f BhaHari, always betrayed her husband. The ^Tota^aina- 
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Ki-qisse" and the%iarchen type of stories, specially refer to such immoral 
wives. 

The Mutual Behaviour oj Husband and Wife : Though the ideal 
i3ehaviour of the wife toward the husband has very often been mentioned 
through the legends and narratives from the epics, the usual behaviour 
ill routine life very much differs from the prescribed ideals. The mutual 
quarrels frequently arise between the husband and wife too as reflected 
in several myths of Shiva-Parvati. When the husband unduly 
encroaches upon her privileges, the wife gets enraged and the husband 
has to surrender himself or somehow grease her palm. She may, in 
extreme cases of anger, adopt even the form of goddess 'Chandi’ in her 
most dreadful mood. ‘Narad-MunV and ‘Suni' are the common sources 
for such disputes and miseries. The folk believe about the mythical sage 
‘Narada' as a peculiar villain who derives plea.sures through quarrels in 
the families. 

The ivife's Annoyance ; Among variou.s causes for wife's annoy¬ 
ance, the folk-verse mostly refers to the husband’s extravagance and 
carelessness. In such families, the husband-wife tension is very 
commonly depicted through a Savun song, for instance : 

“Ari bhainna, piya mile hain nadaan, 

“Kahoon jo, ghar men main buri.... 

“Kaam kaaj kuchh na kare, ari bhainna, 

“Kori banaaye dolle saan, kahun Jo.... 

‘•Laakh kahun, vo rneri na sune, ari bhainna, 

“Kahaan bisaaro saaro gyaan, kahun jo....” 

(O sister, my husband is very careless. If I mention it to others 
in the family, I am lowered down in their eyes. He does do no work 
and merely indulges in fashions. It is not understood as to where he 
has lost his knowledge and wisdom). In another .song, the wife is much 
fed up with such a husband and the tension is caused, for instance : 

“Mere jal-jal koyle ho gaye ri, 

“Naurangi mera rang. 

“Kot pahar patloon pahar, ar laga layi nak-'Maiyaan, 

'‘Pita appne ka kare saarnna, phir bi nang ke nang, Mere Jal- 

jal.... etc 

(The wife complains of the husband that he would put on coat- 
pants and use ties, but he is, very ill-behaved even with his father). 

Mutvul Intimacy and Love : From their congujal relationship also 
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emerges the mutual romanticism between husband %nd wife and is 
depicted mostly through Savan, Jhoola and Holi folksongs. A line, for 
instance, refers to such terms and behaviour : 

"'Saiyaan upper baiyaan daalun, naina laddai ke,....etc." The 
accomodative attitude is shown by the lines of a song ; • 

"Jo mere raja tujhe bhook lage gi, 

“Aai jaana rasoiyan ke beech, karun gi teri mehmaani, etc.” 

* % 

(O husband, if you feel hungry, please come to the kitchen, where 
I would serve you). In the same way, the song further mentions about 
the various services that the wife is willing to perform for accomodating 
the husband. The intimacy is also seen in a popular folksong where 
the wife’s frustration has been reflected, indicating the absence of 
husband, for instance : 

r 

"Ghar me meri sassu, de dun gi aag, 

“Ham pe to bin raja, raya bi na jaai, etc.... ” 

(O mother-in-law, I will set fire to the house, as I am unable to 
survive without husband). The intimacy is also depicted through the 
songs of the low-caste womenfolk who imagine the return of husband 
from warfront after a very long gap, for instance : 

“Meri gori, sankal khol de, tera baalam chhutti aaya, Jeet ke 

laraayi,.... 

“Main to sankal khollun bhaaj ke, tu ghane dinon me aaya, 

adhraonak naksa paaya, jeet ke larayi....” 

(O husband, you have arrived after a very long period. I must 
swiftly open the shutter of the door). A large number of songs refer 
to the mutual inter-dependence and intimacy of relationships between 
the husband wife. The couplet and riddles in the Kolhu-ke-geet 
(Pto/ia and Malhor) also depict the same dealings. 

Sight oj Husband in Dreams : No wife appreciates the departure 
of her husband. She is always particular about her husband’s welfare 
and won’t relish any unpleasant statement about him. This tendency 
reflects intimacy of husband-wife dealings. The Savan songs specially 
deal with such aspect of their mutual relationships which refer to the 
sight of dreams and observance of certain omens like the twitching of 
the ears, throbbing of the eyes, etc. In a savan song, the wife meets 
her husband in a dream, for instance : 
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“Eri bhainna, suppna to dekkhya aadhi raat, 

“Suppne me piya aa gaye ji,.... 

“Nain achan^ bairi khul gaye ji, 

“Eri bhainna, malti main rah gayi haat, suppne me. . .etc. 

(Unfortunately on the opening of the eyes, she loses the sweet 
dream and her pleasures with the husband). In further lines, the wife 
prefers even death in absence of her husband. 

Sight of deceased tvife in Dreams : The husband too feels the 
absence of wife, specially when none cares for him whose wife has 
expired. His whole household is dislocated and he variously remembers 
his wife. The following lines of a Sava7i song may be referred, for 
instance : 

• “Randuioa to rovve aadhi raat, suppne me dekhhi kaamni, ji.” 

I 

(On the very sight of his deceased wife in a dream, the widower has 
started weeping). This "Savan' is just a contrast, which establishes 
the husband’s intimacy of relationship with the wife ; 

“Koyi na rotti va ku kar ke de ri, 

“Ari bhainna, koyi na puchche va ki haat, suppne me.... 

“Roye-roye randuwa ghar men kahe, 

“Ari bhainna, ikla maroonga sir maar, suppne me... .etc....” 

(None would bake his loaves of bread, none would ever like to talk 
to him. Ultimately the widower while weeping bitterly decides to 
commit suicide. 

Conclusion 

Thus in the end, it may finally be established that the husband-wife 
relationship created through marriage, is most significantly reflected 
through the oral folklore. Mostly it depicts intimacy in their mutual 
dealings, and routine behaviour towards each other. Generally the wife, 
is submissive and has to surrender herself to her lord but often she is 
annoyed. The researcher feels that the *Savan' folksongs are the 
greatest supporter of the close relationships of husband and wife. 


Professor and Head in the Dept, of 
Sociology, P. C. Bagle College, 
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VILANILAM 


Folklore of Kerala 


ROBINHOOD OF KERALA 


I 

Kochunni 

Kochunni was a terror to the i)co])le of Kerala, particularly of 
I’ravancore in the first half of the 19th eonlury. lie was a nightmare to 
travellers, merchants and moneyed men. But he was a robber with a 
difference. lie was considerate to the poor and the needy, for he had 
known in his own younger days whal it meant to be poor and need. 

Kochunni was born in August, 1818, in the Taluq of Karthikapally 
in Travancore. His father earned his livelihood from petty thefts. 
Kochunni lived w’ith his parents up to the age of ten. In order to escape 
starvation at home he moved on to the next village. He had no intention 
of emulating his father. He reached the house of a kind Brahmin in the 
village of Evoor. 

A Robber with a Difference 

The Brahmin gave him some work which li(>lj)ed Kochunni to get 
one square meal a day. I'he Brahmin himself was not well off and so 
he took Kochunni to a nearby provision shop. The owner of the shop 
agreed to engage Kochunni as a shop assistant. His honesty, common 
sense and above all the extraordinary kna<*k he possc.ssed for doing any 
kind of job, won the esteem and admiration of his employer. Kochunni 
gradually became a faithful assistant to the shop-owner who took him 
for bulk purchases from Alleppey, the port town. 

Once as they were returning from Alleppey with large quantities of 
provisions and valuables, there came a storm and the boat was about to 
capsize. The boatman cried out that he was. helpless, as he could not 
keep the balance in spite of his best efforts. All w’ere scared out of their 
wits but not the brave Kochunni who snatched the long oar from the 
boatman and steered the boat out of the whirlpool in which it was caught. 
Thereafter Kochunni took the boatman's place and guided the boat to its 
destination. He had never before handled an oar in his life. *Kochunni 
was endowed with the natural gift of doing any job with great skill. 

After this incident Kochunni became more popular with the mem- 



bers of the shop-r)wner's family. lie was invited to occupy an out-housc 
neaf bis master’s house, which he accepted gratefully. 

I'he Night Glass 

At about this time Kochunni heard that at* Kayamqulam a Muslim 
master gymnast was coaching at night young men who wanted to learn 
body building, wrestling and weapon-wielding. He loo wanted to join 
the night school ; but the teacher knew his father. So he told Kochunni 
plainly that he would not teach him. The teacher was afraid that 
Kochunni would turn into a robber bigger than his father after such train¬ 
ing in gymnastics and weaj)onry. Young Koi hunni’.s pride was wounded. 
He decided to learn everything secretly, watching the training given by 
the teacher from a nearby bush. Eiverj’ night he went to Kayamkulani 
after fhc day’s tiresome work at the shop, lie soon learnt every trick. 

One night one t»f the students accidently stumbled upon Kochunni 
in the bush. The cat Jumped out of the bag. The teacher found out 
that Kochunni had learnt every lesson well. He asked him to fight with 
some of his disciples. All mar\elled at Kochunni’s skill and the master 
agreed to teach him a few more lessons. In addition to wrestling, duel¬ 
ling and fencing, Kochunni received coaching in mesmerism, black magic 
and impersonation. Tie was also taught the three r’s. Although he spent 
the night at Ku 3 'ambulam, he returned to his master’s hou.se early in the 
morning and nohod\’ ever knew about his mxdurnal adventure. In those 
days, he was all tin; more careful and conscientious about his work at 
the shop. 

Kochunni losc.s his joh 

One evening tin* priest at the local temple sent a man to Kochunni’s 
shop for thirty pounds of sugar. There was no sugar at the shop. But 
there was stock at a shop-owner’s house. Kochunni was sent to the 
house to fetch a jar fd sugar. When he reached the house he found 
nobody there. The gate was locked. Probably the inmates had gone to 
the nearby temple for evening worship. Kochunni stood close to the tall 
compound wall thinking what to do. He remembered the wall-jumping 
techniques he had mastered from Kayamkulani and he decided t<^ test 
them. In a trice, he scaled the wall like a squirrel and got into the .‘^tore 
through the roof, collected a jar of sugar and jumped out balancing the 
jar on his head. He reached the shop in no time ami satisfied the cus¬ 
tomer. The master was quite pleased again. 

But some one had noticed Kochunni’s skilful manouevre and the 
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matter reached the master's cars. On investigation it was discovered 
that Kochunni had mastered such techniques of wall scaling and house¬ 
breaking through the expert coaching he had received at Kayamkulam, 
'I’he master was perturbed at the thought of keeping such a dangerous 
person in his service. But he did not quarrel with Kochunni. He 
handled him with tact, settled his account, gave him gratuity and released 
him from service. He asked for Kochunni’s continued good wishes and 
promised to help him whenever helj) was needed. Thus Kochunni went 
l)€ack to his native village* after ten years of service. He was twenty years 
old, wise, well-informed and he posse.ssed a trained and healthy body. 
He was handsome, tall and well-built. He could fight with a dozen peo¬ 
ple at a time. He could dexterously wield lethal weapons. And he had 
some money in his pocket. 

Very soon he lost his aged parents. He spent all the money he had. 
He became poor and discontented. I’hen someone arranged a marriage 
lor him to a young girl who was as j)oor as himself. The girl’s mother 
also came to live with him. Finding that his neighbours always looked 
upon hini with suspicion, Kochunni got disguested with life and decided 
to enlist the support of a gang of young thieves to rob rich people. 

He organises a gang 

Kochunni laid dt)wn certain norms for his gang. It should never rob 
poor people. It should certainly rob all rich and cruel money-lenders, 
hoarders and racketeers. Once someone parted with a fair share of the 
surplus money, the gang should not trouble him again. The gang should 
not become extra rich. Whatever was necessary for a decent living 
.should be kept and the balance be distributed among the poor and the 
needy. Though the majority of the members of the gang were Muslims, 
no partiality should be shown to any community. In other words reli¬ 
gion should not be the motivating factor in its “purely economic” acti- 
^ ities! Whoever approached the gang for physical or monetary help 
should be helped irrespective of his or her religion, caste or .social status. 

But Kochunni’s associates were not as strict about these norms as 
their leader. They behaved only in Kochunni’s presence. Koppapparmbii 
Mahmud, Kaduvanchery Bawa, Kottapprathu Bappu Chakolathu 
Noormahamed, Valiakulangara Kunju, Variacvmettil Kochupillan—these 
were the seasoned friends of Kochunni although there were others 
of lesser importance in the gang. All these six were expert gymnasts and 
fencers. All of them carried daggers and other lethal weapons on their per¬ 
son. Most of them were quite immoral in their sexual life. Kochunni too 
was no exception. Like sailors they had wives in every port I Sometimes 
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these women came to be' the cause of their undoing. Kochunni suffered 
because of-one Sudra woman with whom he co-habited. 

His first Victim 

Kochunni’s wife came to know of his amorous adventures, parti¬ 
cularly of the affair with the Sudra woman. She and her mother pleaded 
with him to for-sake that liaison. But Kochunni was adamant. One 
evening the old mother-in-law entered into a hot argument with him 
c»vcr this issue. Kochunni was offended very much and in a fit of anger 

struck the old hag’s head with an iron rod. The woman fell down dead. 

* 

Kochunni dragged the body to the backwater and flung it there, after 

tying a heavy stone to it. His wife trembled with fear, but she could 

not utter a word either to Kochunni or to other. Kochunni thought that 
the episode would never leak out. 

Buf murders have tongues other than their authors’! Somehow the 
matter reached the ears of the local Tahsildar. The police began to 
search for Kochunni. It was difficult to trace Kochunni even before 
the murder. Now it became more difficult to know his wherebouts. 
His robbery went on uninterrupted. The police could not capture him. 

Operation Kochunni 

It was during this period that Kochunni’s terrible name spread 
throughout the stale of Travancore. The Dewan of Travaiicore issued 
an order to the Tahsildar of Kakakulam in 1850 to put an end to 

Kochunni by hook or by crook. The Dewan gave the Tahsildar just 

.':even days for this “Operation Kochunni.” It.was in 1840 that Kochunni 
had committed the murder of his mother-in-law. For ten years the police 
(ould not do any thing. But this time the Tahsildar saw, both while 
awake and asleep, the prospect of losing his job. He consulted his wife 
and she gave him an idea. 

The very next morning this Tahsildar’s wife and children went on 
ti holiday to her father’s house. Her faithful old ayah alone remained. 
She went on a special mission to Kochunni’s illegal wife, Karthiani, the 
Sudra woman. Karthiani was brought to the Tahsildar’s house. The 
Tahsildar offered to marry her because “his own wife had deserted him.” 
The old ayah confirmed this story. Whatever it be, the middle-aged 
beauty accepted a hundred rupees from the Tahsildar thnnigh the ayah- 
and went home the same night. 

He Falls Into Eve’s Trap 

At midnight Kochunni, as usual reached Karthiani's house. She 
received him with the usual glass of warm milk. In a few minutes 
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Kochunni fell unconseious. Karthiani gave a signal w the policemen 
who had been lying in waiting. They entered the house and bound 
Kochunni’s hands and feel with iron chains and carried him off to the 
police station. What tlie police and the Tashildar could not achieve with¬ 
in a decade was achieved by a woman. All these years the police^ were 
afraid of going anywhere near Kochunni’s hiding place. In a few hours 
Kochunni was taken to the Central Jail at Trivandrum. 

A few weeks later Kochunni managed to escape from jail. He went 
.straight to Karthiani’s house. It was midnight. He saw light in the 
house. Thinking that Kochunni would never return, the woman had 
taken another young man as her lover. Both of them were inside the 
house. Kochunni quietly went in. The culprits were taken aback, 
'f’hey could not move. Kochunni saw his double edged sword beneath 
his cot. He took it and cut ofl‘ the heads of the unfaithful woman and 
her lover. 'I’hen he went to the pond, had his bath and straightaway 
proceeded to his own house. His wife had not slept ever since she knew 
about his arrest. She was pleased to see him again. Finding her still 
devoted to him, Kochunni confessed all his wrongs and craved her par- 
done for murdering her mother and living an unfaithful life. He pledged 
that he would never go with other women again. That night he stayed 
with his wife and children. (He had three sons and one daughter). 
Early next morning he left the place and wandered here and there with¬ 
out giving anyone any inkling as to where he was. 

The whole of Travancorc was shocked at the frightening news that 
Kochunni was again at large. People were all the more frightened at 
the news of the murder of Karthiani and her lover. Police stations ail 
over the state were alerted. Many months passed. No sign of Kochunni 
anywhere. But robbery was going on rampant. Piracy, particularly in 
the canals and backwaters which connected inland towms with the port 
of Alleppey and the capital of Trivandrum could not be checked. If 
Kochunni and his friends were no land one night robbing the tradesmen 
and others who came by road, the next night they would be in the back¬ 
waters rowing snakeboats waiting for those returning from Alleppey and 
Trivandrum. Nobody was sure where the robbers would be. People of 
'(’ravancore lived in perpetual fright. After his treacherous arrest, 
Kochunni became more ferocious and reckless. 

The Dewan's Special Efforts 

In 1858 Sir T. Madhavanayar (whose statue stands opposite to the 
Trivandrum Secretariat even now) became the Dewan of Travancore. 
Madhavanayar was bent upon crusing Kochunni and company. Soon it 
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was discovered that one of Kochunni’s disciples, Koppapparambi Mahmud 
had fallen out with him and Mahmud’s services were employed to entice 
the other disciples of Kochunlii with money, wine and women. All of 
Kochunni’s friends were weaned away from him. Kochunni became a 
grand isolation, but he was unaware of it. 

I; r '*-■ 

II 

In order to give a more detailed account of Kochunni let us remein- 
her another story. There was a wealthy man named Sekaran Nair in 
Kochunni’s native village of Keeikadu near Kayambulam. He once built 
a new house, and made the walls extra-thick, so that his house became 
an object of curiousity. It was, he explained, a precaution against bandits 
like Kochunni. His friends scoffed at his guillibility, and told him that 
Kochunni was such an expert in house-breaking that no wall was too thick 
for him. Thereupon Sekaran Nair said that nobody could or should touch 
anything that belonged to him. This bit of conversation reached Koch¬ 
unni’s ears and he decided Ho teach Sekaran Nair a lesson. 

Sekaran Nair besides many other things, was a money-lender. He 
was a real Shylock in the game of usury. lie used to accept a hundred 
rupee worth of gold or other valuables and in return lend fifty rupees 
at twenty per cent interest. Once Krishna Pillai, a neighbour, deposited 
the gold ornaments of his wife, worth over Rs. 2000/- and borrowed 
Rs. 1000/- from Sekaran Nair for some urgent medical treatment. Koch- 
iinni came to know about this. 

One day Kochunni needed some money. He approached Sekaran 
Nair for help which the latter refused. Kochunni pleaded that he would 
return the money within a month with the usual 20% interest. Nair was 
not moved. Then Kochunni suddenly made a statement that within a 
month Nair would lose twenty times the sum he was asking for. 

Nair : Are you threatening me ? 

Kochunni: No. I’m forcasting something that will happen in this 
house. 

Nair : No. Not in my house. 

Kochunni: Just wait and see I 

Kochunni went away. His pride had suffered a severe blow. He 
was in dire need of money. 

A couple of months rolled away. One evening Sekaran Nair had 
decided to take an oil bath, and so had gone to the nearby tank. 

Someone came into the courtyard. Nair’s wife who was in the 
kitchen came out and saw her husband standing there—wearing a short 
bath towel and rubbing oil all over. 
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“What 1 I thought you had finished your bath,” she said. 

Nair: not as yet.“Look, you know those ornaments of Krishna 

Pillai’s wife. Krishna Pillai has come back with Rs, 1000/- and the 
interest. He is waiting outside the gate. Bring the ornaments from the 
safe. 1 will hand them over. 

So saying Nair gave her a moneybox. The wife took the box inside 
and brought out the jewellery. Nair went away with the box. 

The next morning Krishna Pillai brought the money he had borro¬ 
wed. Sekaran Nair asked his wife to bring the box of jewellery. 

What jewellery ? Didn’t you return it yesterday. 

Nair; “Are you trying to fool me ? That stupicd brother of yours 
must have come begging for money once again ! Stop pretending and 
tell me the truth. 

Mrs Nair : Don’t be silly. My brother wants none of your jewdlery. 

Nair; Um, I know. This is the result of living in a joint* family, 
sepecially living with the wife’s relations! Well, don’t waste time. 
Bring the box soon. 

Mrs. Nair: What is this ? I gave you the box last evening and 

you gave me a money box in return. I kept it in the safe. You came 

back without taking a bath-with oil all over your body. Don’t you 
remember. 

Nair: Are you dreaming ? Hey, Pillai did you give me money, 
yesterday 

Pillai: I know what the two of you are up to ! All this is mere 
pretence. What have you done with my jewels ? Sold them or lost 
them ? 

Nair: Sold your worthless jewellery ? Who wants them. This is 
the net result of my maganimity. I gave you money when you needed it 
and you equate me with a petty pawn-broker. Remember, this family of 
ours is an ancient as. 

Pillai: Let us not trace our family history many skeleton will jump 
out of your cupboard and mine ! 

Suddenly they heard a sound from the inner room. Both Nair and 
Pillai rushed in to see Mrs Nair lying flat on the floor and a money box 
with large and small pebbeles lying beside her! Which told its story 1 

Sekaran Nair assured Pillai that he would return the jewellery or 
the value of it in cash. Pillai said that he would be satisfied only with 
the jewellery. When they came out they saw Kochunni standing in the 
courtyard 1 Seeing the consternation on their faces, Kochunni took out 
a small cloth bag and handed it to Pillai. Pillai overjoyed at*receiving 
his jewels, was about to return the borrpw money with full interest when 
Kochunni intervened and said; “Pillai, don’t give this man 20% interest. 
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(«ive him 9%. That’s enough.” Then he turned to Nair and said, 
"Ren\ember, Nair, Kochunni can get what he sets his mind on without 
breaking walls. So don’t be too sure of your thick walls!” Laughing 
loudly he disappeared from the scene leaving a baffled Nair behind! 

Once Kochunni approached a wealthy Muslim and asked for a loan 
of hundred rupees. Abubakar, knowing that Kochunni would never re¬ 
turn the money said: ‘‘I don’t have any money at present. But if you 

bring some paddy as security, I shall make arrangements.” 

Kochunni: You belong to my own community and yet you refuse. 
Well, 1 know how to get it from you. 

Abu: Keep your threats to yourself, I am not going lo.be cowed 
down by them. 

Kochunni: Let us see. Before midnight you will lose ten times 
the money I have now asked for. 

Abu ; You will not get a pie from me. 

Kochunni went away, Abubakar called all his goonda friends and 
asked them to keep a watch over his house for the next two weeks. At 
about mid-night Kochunni -came with his friends and robbed the house. 
There was a fierce Oght. When Kochunni found that the odds were 
against him, he resorted to a new technique. lie ordered one of his men 
lo grab two grandchildren of Abubakar and throw them into a dry well. 
All the inmates and the guards concentrated their attention on saving the 
children. Meanwhile, two of Kochunni’s men’got easy access into the 
money-lender’s room. Kochunni and his men ran off with the booty and 
seeing that the man who was carrying the children abandoned them and 
followed his companions. 

Once Kochunni committed the mistake of attacking a poor Christian 
merchant. There lived in his locality one Geevarghese who was a good- 
natured and honest Christian trader. His business was to buy coconuts 
on credit from his neighbours and convert them into copra and sell them 
at the Alleppey port. He would pay the money in a week’s time after 
taking a small percentage as his profit. He had a family of seven to 
support. Once as Geevarghese was returning from Alleppey, he was 
stopped by Kochunni on the way. It was dark and the poor man shook 
with fear. 

Kochunni: Aren’t you returning from Alleppey ? 

Gee: Yes, please. 

Koch: How much do you have 

Gee: Only one thousand two hundred and fifty rupees. 

Koch: A good catch, indeed. Give me all that you have. 

With great reluctance Geevarghese handed over the money bag and 
Kochunni went away quite satisfied. The poor trader trudged home feel- 
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ing helpless and dejected. It was late and his wife and six children were 
anxious. They soon pacified him and rejoiced at his safe return. But 
he had no peace of mind. He had to pay the value of the coconuts he 
had taken on credit from his customers. 

0 

In a couple of weeks. Geevarghese’s creditors began to pester him 
for money. Two of them decided to drive off Geevarghese and his family 
and occupy his land. They began to cut down trees and destroy the 
house. The news reached Kochunni. He decided to be at the scene of 
plunder to grab whatever he could. But on reaching the spot he saw 
Geevarghese’s familiar face. On enquiry he found out his own part in 
reusing misfortune. He chased away the creditors and assured Geever- 
ghese all help. Geevarghese did not readily believe Kochunni’s w’ords. 
He was convinced of the benevolent robber’s sincerity only when the latter 
gave him a thousand rupees the next morning along with a promise to 
leturn the remaining two hundred and fifty later. 

Only on one occasion in Kochunni’s life did he have to admit defeat 

to an adversary. That was during his encounter with Vadhyan Nam- * 

boodiri of Thirunavaya. The Namboodiri had to travel by boat one night 
from Trivandrum to Ambalappuzha near Alleppey. He had to cross the 
Kayamkulam backwaters where Kochunni and his friends were plying 
their boats. Many people pleaded with the Namboodiri not to under¬ 
taken the hazardous journey at night. But he was adamant. He had to 
sec his ailing brother. 

At about 2 a.m. Vadhyan Namboodiri's boat reached the back¬ 
waters at Kayambulani. The boatman’s worst fears came true. “Who is 
that ?’’ Someone cried out from the darkness. Namoodidi asked the 
Imatman to slow down. He opened the windows of the boat. Seeing an 

eight-oared boat nearby, he asked : “Is Kochunni, is there ? If so, let 

him come in.” This surprised even Kochunni, who was curious to see the 
brave traveller. With dissembled respect, Kochunni stepped into Nam- 
hoodiri’s boat and gave him an insulting bow, The Namboodiri remained 
calm and quiet and said : 

“Please sit down, Kochunni. For a long time now I have been wish¬ 
ing to see you. Today my wish has been fulfilled. Here is the key. You 
may take all that I have in my box. But there is not much for a person 
of your standing 1” Kochunni was thoroughly floored. He had stepped 
into the boat with the intention of teaching the proud Namboodiri a 
lesson. But now he just couldn’t do anything. He craved the Namboo- 
diri’s pardon and gave him leave to go. Namboodiri offered fbur silk 
dhotis which Kochunni gladly accepted for him. Then he took off a ring 
from his little finger. Giving it to the Namboodiri, Kochunni said ; “Oh I 
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come 


0 

f^reat Bralimin, keep this with you always. If any of my friends 
to attack you, just show this to him. You will be safe.” 

This was bow he was carrying on. Owing to his straight forwardness 
many of his friends left lines. In one night, during this period 
one of Kochunni's closest and faithful friends, Kochu Pillai, invited him 
to his house for dinner and drinks. Kochu Pillai was a promient 
member of Kochunni’s gang and so the latter accepted the invitation. 
Dinner was excellent but the drinks excelled even the dinner. There 
were two good looking damsels also in the house, said to be Kochu Pillai’s 
nieces. They entertained the guest with a liberal Ilow' of strong liquor. 
In many years it was the most pleasurable night for Kochunni who .drank 
with a feeling of abandon. In a few hours Kochunni lay Hat on the lloor, 
socked in liquor from top to toe ! Very .soon, his erstwhile friends and the 
policemen who were biding time, bound his hands and feet with thick 
ropes. ‘When Kochunni opened his eyes, he saw Kochu Pillai his bosom 
iiiend with a piece of rope ready to bind him. “You too, Kochu Pillai !” 

*kochunni struggled hard to break away from the cot he was tied 
to, but finding the ropes were too thick for him and realising that his 
head and hands were unsteady, by abandoned the effort. The police¬ 
men carried him with the cot to the local jail. While going Kochunni 
warned his friends. “Well comrades, your fate will be the same. Don’t 
^ou worry. We’ll meet at the Central Jail very soon !” His warning 
came true. Not long after, the whole gang was rounded up on one pre¬ 
text or another and Kochunni met them in the Central Jail at Trivandrum. 
'I his time a dozen policemen were on special duty to watch Kochunni and 
he had no chance to escape. While his trial was going on, he took ill 
in jail and in 1859, at the easrly age of 41 Kochunni breathed his last. 
Me spent only 90 days in jail during the two decades of his terrorist life. 

Tall, and handsome, Kochunni was soft-spoken and quiet and those 
u’ho did not know him would have taken him for a well-bred gentleman. 
.\nd he was much more gentlemanlj’^ and kind-hearted than many of his 
< ontemporaries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE, by .Herbert Landdr, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1966. 


The book under review is devoted to the problem of language as 
related to culture. The author has treated the two concepts separately 
as well as in mutual relation, in the framework of the methodology of 
anthropology, sociology, psychology and philosophy. In the realm of 
the linguistics, problem of writing of different levels of the language 


'ysteni is discussed. 'Fhis discussion in the field of culture is focused on 


the basis of steady observation of some important problem of language. 
A useful methodological introduction and a bibliographical note is added 
to the book which has obviously enriched the work. 

The author has efficiently treated the relation of language and 
culture about the probabilistic model in learning the words and the role 
of experience in the process of internationalization of the socio-culturally 
structured associations, the process which naturally undergoes some 
specific cultural conditioning. The book is very useful not only for a 
general reader but also it can be used by all for its texts and expertly 
written introduction. Those who want to study language and culture 
will like the book very much. • This is a new book with wide perspective 
of the investigation of the problem. 


A CATALOGUE OP THE SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS IN THE TOKYO UNIVER¬ 
SITY LIBRARY, Tokyo University, complied by Selren Matsanami, Suzuki 
Research Foundation, Tokyo, 1965 


It is a catalogue which is produced after an extensive search of 
eight years from 1936-1944. The compiler has made a study of the two 
collections of manuscripts preserved in Tokyo University Library. The 
present work is a revised from of the original work. It has two parts. 
First part deals with the list of manuscripts containing short description 
and short transcription and the second part is a catalogue of the contents 
of manuscripts. This part again is suMivided into six parts of which 
the first five concern Buddhist matter and the last covers non-Buddhist 
works. The Appendix contain tables of new and old numbers of the 
manuscripts, a list of characters of the manuscripts and other details of 
518 manuscripts. 
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EDITORIAL 

For about three hundred years American Indians were kept at a 
sub-human level. During this period they were made to forget their 
language, their religion; in fact, their entire cultural heritage. What¬ 
ever cultural remnants remained with them were hardly sufficient to 
make up a cultural complex. Thus it is said that “The Negro heritage 
as an historical fact, was forward outside North America in religion, 
language, folklore. To pretend it historically otherwise is to regreat into 
mythology”. Only the blues and spiritual songs remained with them. 
These musical forms enabled them to preserve their experience of that 
period. These forms of music have become representitive of the entire 
Anierican nation and added new dimensions that cannot be explained in 
the context of Western music. Despite the assimilation of certain vestiges 
of the Negro culture into American culture, the Negros or the blacks 
have not become as integrated into the American culture as other ethnic 
groups. It is the historical circumstances that have forced the Negi*oes 
to withdraw themselves into a closed minority community. Yet they 
have separate churches, separate hospitals,-even separate restaurants. 
It has helped them to develop Negro nationalism on the one hand, which 
means taking pride in everything that belonged to them including their 
colour; and on the other it has created a strange complex among them. 

It should be remembered that, the word Negro was given to that 
group of people by the white Americans and the group too has accepted 
the word as they did not know how to define their identity in any other 
context. This has gave them a kind of ‘double conciousness’. This 
‘double consciousness’ has caused them for a changing attitude and in 
their thinking as well as to the thinking of the white, there has come a 
new situation, a change in their life and living in America. For this new 
situation, the blacks contribute their bit. This may help American 
Negros destroy their ‘double conciousness’ and may give them a new 
concept of man. This new concept is beautifully described by Mr. Phil 
Oclis in one of his song in the following way : 

“We’ll smash down your door we don’t bother to knock 

We have done it before so why all the shock 

We are the biggest and toughest kids on the block 

And we’re the cops of the world bpys, we are the cops of the world ... 

When we’ve butchered your sons 

Have a stick of our gun boys, have a stick of one bublle gun 
We won half the world, oh say can you see 

And the name of our profit, is democracy. Sing-out, V. 6, N. 4 Sept, ’66 
This concept will go a long way for peace and prosperity. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS 

by Prof. N. K. Bose F.N.I. 

P 

It is a collection of a number of articles written and lectures delivered 
and excerpted portions from reports written by Prof. Nirmal Kumar 
Bose. He has touched upon a few problems with which the people of 
modoni India are faced. He has not only pointed them out piquantly 
but has offered his own suggestions which are born of maturity, wide 
reading and his intense love tor India. A copy oi the bootc will inerefore 
benefit a learning Anthropologist, a Social worker, an Administrator, a 
National Leader and a Parliamentarian, who would find ample food for 
thought and exercise. The practical suggestions form the basic materials 
for Studies in Applied Anthropology—^which is getting to to be a modern 
subject with vast potentialities and pragmatic values. The book is 
published by the Institute of Social and Cultural Anthropology. Rs. 36,00. 


ANOTHER USEFUL BOOK 

HISTORY AND CULTURE OF BENGAL 

by Dr. A. K. Sur, D.Sc. 

It is an enthralling story of 40.000 years ol human drama in Its. 15. 

Available at 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 


NOTICE 

All India Folklore Conference was due at Rajkot will be held at 
Ahmeddbad on December 30-31, Saturday and Sunday, 1972 Prof. Dr. 
Satyendra of the Rajasthan University will preside over and Rani Laxmi 
Kumar Chandawat, M.P. will inaugerate. 

PYee boarding and lodging for the delegate. Delegate fee has been fixed 
at Rs. 10.00. Every endeavour is being made to obtain Railway 
Concession for single fare double journey. 

Interested persons are requested kindly to register their qames to 
Shri Narenarabhai Dave at Orient Avartments : Near Kamar Hostel: 
Usmanpwra, Ahmedabad-IB or to Sankjar Sen Gupta 3 British Indian 
Street Calcutta-1 on or before 15th November, 1$72. Papers and synoi»is 
are to be sent to Prof. Pushkar Chanlavarkar, 24-B, Gujarat Housing 
Colony, Kalawa Road, Rajkot, Gujarat: For any- further details please 
contact Narendrabhai at the above addresfi. 
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Indian jewellery alone can give her 
that added charm and satisfaction 

.She is now fully dressed. 

You too can look pretty with Indian 
jewellery. They are all hand¬ 
crafted. to suit alt occasions, tastes 
^ and preferences. And. a 
variety of them ..». Indian 
jewellery Is liked 
. alt over the world. 
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I’. K. MAHAPATRA 

MINOR FOLK CULTS OF BENGAL 


The minor folk cults of Bengal as described here are not minor in 
the sense that the devotees^are limited in number or'that these folk cults 
are limited to a smaller region. On the other hand, these cults are pro- 
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\alcnt over the vast region of undivided Bengal and adjoining areas. 
1‘hese folk cults are minor in the sense that the devotees of these cults 
arc not initiated to any of these folk-cults and they are not adherent parti* 
cularly to any of these cults. People of any religion, sects, cult, caste, 
creed, faith and social group worship these deities annually or occasinally 
according to the local custom. In this way there have been afTinity in 
religious faith and synthesis in a complex of magico-religious beliefs 
among the people belonging to difTerent folk cult of Bengal. There is a 
wide range of folk deities and godlings all over Bengal, most of which are 
indegenous in character having their own mode of worship peculiar to 
them. But in most cases the cults have not been developed around these 
deities having coditled paraphernalia and faith in the cult to adhere to. 
But these folk deities have tremendous religious impact on the local peo* 
pie belonging to any sect or cult. The people worshipping the deities 
as described in the minor folk cults are not adherent particularly to that 
cult but as a*matter of religious rites they worship these deities having 
their faith in greater folk pantheon. 

The eiilt of Manasa 

The cult of Manasa is prevalent all over the vast region of undivided, 
Bengal and neighbouring areasv Manasa is believed to be the serpent- 
goddess and is worshipped particularly in the rainy season to get rid of 
the dangerous snakes’available all oyer Bengal. The rites relating to the 


worship of Manasa have variations in different parts of Bengal, but the 
basic elements arc almost the same everywhere in Bengal, There are 
two kinds of the worship of Manasa, the daily worship in the permanent 
shrine of Manasa and annual or occasional worship, particularly id the 
lainy season between June and September. The central zone of the 
Manasa cult in western Bengal is the district of Birbhum and the diffu¬ 
sion area is the whole of Western Bengal and the adjoining areas and 
the same in the Eastern Bengal is the Dacca*Mymensingh region and the 
diffusion area is the whole of Eastern Bengal and the neighbouring areas. 

The permanent shrines of Manasa are of two types. Some shrines 
are like temples made with mud walls and covered with straw. These arc 
called Manasa-bari, house of Manasa. The images in these shrines are 
the painted earthen pitchers, usually odd numbered, with hoods resem¬ 
bling snakes. In most cases the earthen pitchers are made as only the 
head of Manasa with built-in serpents. In Western Bengal the images 
of the deity become, sometimes as big as a few feet high with the head 
of the deity and the serpents in a half circular architecture. At the base 
the earthen piteter is made in such a way that resembles the head of the 
deity. But in the eastern Bengal the earthen pitcher as the image of 
the deity is of cylinder type and the head of the deity is painted on the 
pitcher. The images of Manasa in the permanent shrines are worshipped 
everyday by the folk people with flowers and as the offerings to the deity 
are used unboiled milk, ripe plantain, vermilion etc. Some permanent 
abodes of the deity are not built shrines but an uncovered altar on which 
there is a Manasa or Sija Manasa (Euphobia Hngularia) tree. These 
trees are considered as identified with the deity. These abodes of the 
deity are called Manasa-tala, the place of Manasa which are invariably 
public places usually by the side of the main road or crossing of the 
roads in a village. Daily worship of the deity is held with usual rites 
and rituals. The annual or occasional worship is also observed in these 
permanent places. It is believed that on the 5th day of dark half of the 
inoon in the month of Sravana (July-August), the goddess Manasa appears 
in the tree with eight serpents with spreading hoods, and as such the 
deity is worshipped on this day. 

The annual and occasional worship of the deity is held on different 
days of the year in different places of Bengal. The annual worship of 
the deity is usually held either on the last day of the month Sravana (July^ 
August) or on the last day of the month of Bhadra (August-Sptember), 
besides the day mentioned above. Besides the days of annual worship 
occasional worship is performed on any day in the rainy season as 
decided by the villagers. In the Manaaa-tala or M€tna$ar than the place 
dedicated to the deity the annual or occaional worship is performed by 
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the villagers. In the month of Asar (June-July) the deity is also wors¬ 
hipped because in that season serpents aboitnd in the locality. The wor¬ 
ship for the propitiation of the deity is held by the villagers to avert the 
anger of the deity and to save their lives by pleasing the serpents. In 
the annual and occasional worships of the deity» where there is no per¬ 
manent place for the deity, the Manasa tree (Euphobia lingularia) is 
planted on an altar of pyramidal shape in public place. Vermilion is 
applied on the trunk and the leaves of the tree. Unboiled milk, ripe 
plantain, sundried rice and fruits are offered to the deity and while the 
worship is over, these consecrated foods are distributed to the villagers. 
Pigs, goats and pigeons arc sacrificed to the deity in some places. Animal 
sacrifice is particularly held while a vow is taken by a person and the 
desire is fulfilled. Occasional worship is performed when a vow is taken 
so. It is believed that the deity can cure some chronic and^ incurable 
diseases and the deity is worshipped accordingly. The deity is also asso¬ 
ciated with the fertility cult. The Manasa tree is worshipped occasionally 
by married women for blessing to get a child. A stone piece or brick 
bat is tied with a thread by the .side of the Manasa tree or by the side of 
the shrine of the deity when a vow is taken. After the fulfillment of the 
•vow, the worship of the deity is performed by observing all the r^tes and 
rituals. The deity is accredited with occasional violent anger manifested 
in snake-bites and the like and the worship is performed to propitiate 
the deity. 

The deity, whether in permanent shrine or in case of occasional wor¬ 
ship, is worshipped by a Bauri, Kaot. Bagdi, Dom or the like people. 
As a folk cult the worship of the deity is confined to these group of peo¬ 
ple. They worship the deity with the image of earthen pitcher or a 
branch of the Manasa tree and sometimes they worship a piece of stone 
as the image of the deity. In Western Bengal, the cult of Manasa is 
widely prevalent among the social group mentioned above. Most of the 
annual worship are held on the last day of Sravana (July-August). 
Resides the offerings of unboiled milk, ripe plantain and fruits and ani¬ 
mals are sacrificed at these occasions. The *'Koch, the Mech and the 
Rajvamsis constitute the greater folk population in Northern Bengal. 
Most of the annual worship are held among them on the last day of 
Sravana. The Manasa tregs or branches are worshipped as the symbol 
of the deity. The altar of the deity is made clean with cowdung paste 
and alpana or decorative designs are prepared with rice powder and other 
coloured powder. The offerings of unboiled milk, ripe plantain and fruits 
are given. The worship of Manasa is performed Usually in the publkt 
places in the villages known as Moima tala or Manasar than. All the 
people of the villages assemble there and give the offerings. The women- 
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folk particularly obsen'c fast on that day and take fruits and milk when 
the worship is over. Special arrangements are taken if a vow is taken. 

There is a ceremony known as Jhampan in the Western part of Ben¬ 
gal which is practically a show of the feats with the snake.s. It is ovtrsed 
on the last day of Sravana. In this ceremony all the snake-charmers and 
exorcists of a particular area and some from distant areas assemble* in 
a village where the ceremony would be held. They proceed through the 
streets of the villages in procession. Each of them take part in the pro¬ 
cession with many living snakes coiled around their body. They move 
<»n foot and sometimes the senior snake-charmers or the preceptors are 
carried on platforms made with bamboo poles on the shoulders of their 
disciples. They show different types of fatal feats with these living 
snakes and convince the people about their command over the living 
snakes. The people of the village witness the ceremony with awe and 
wonder. It is believed that the snake-charmers have earned the Skill at 
the mercy of the serpent-deity Manasa. 

The cult of Manasa is widely prevalent in the Eastern Bengal and 
adjoining areas. There are also permament shrines of the deity. The 
annual w^orship is held on the last day of Sravana mostly. Clay images 
of Ihe deity are made for the purpose. The images are decorated with 
clay serpents spreading to hoods over the image of the deity. Earthen 
pitchers are also made as the image of the deity decorated with clay ser¬ 
pents with spreading hoods. I'he face of the deity is painted on the 
earthen pitcher. In that case no anthropomorphic figure is made, the 
l)aintcd face on the cylinder type pitcher is considered as the image of 
the deity. The deity is worshipped there irrespective of caste, creed and 
social group. The worship is held either in public places or in personal 
houses. The worship of the deity begins on the first day of Sravana and 
the final worship is performed on the last day of the month. The room 
and particularly the place specified for worship is decorated with alpana. 
Bice paste and coloured powder are used to prepare the decorative 
designs or alpare. 

Two earthen pitchers as the image of the deity arc installed on the 
specified place. A branch of Manasa tree is placed on the alter. Daily 
worship of the deity is performed every day from the installation of the 
deity 'on the first day of Sravana to the last day of that month which is 
the ffnal day of worship. Unboiled milk, ripe plantain and fruits are 
offered to the deity. Animal sacrifice is offered to the deity particularly 
goat and pigeon. Sometimes the earthen pitchers as the images of the 
deity are kept in the house and sometimes the images are immersed on 
the following day of the final worship. In some* cases the clay snakes^ 
which were made as the ornaments of the deity are kept in the house and 
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it is ibelieved that these clay snakes have magico-religious power to cure 
incurable diseases. Besides the annual worship occasional worship of 
the deity is performed on any day of the year, if a vow is taken and the 
purpose is fulfilled. 

The Cult of Cbandl 

The serpent-goddess Manasa is conceived to some extent as a male* 
^oIent deity, the presiding deity of the serpents. Chandi is conceived as 
a benevolent deity who looks after the individual and the welfare of the 
family. There are different manifestations of the deity and the deity is 
known in various names in different regions. In a particular region also 
the deity is worsiiipped in various names in different times of the year. 
Although the mode of worship and materials used in the worship vary 
to sojfkc extent in different times of the year and different regions, the 
identification of the deity can be recognised easily and the various inani- 
(estations lead to the indentiflcation of the same deity. The different mani¬ 
festations of the deity are known as Kului Chandi, Nalai Chandi, Siibha 
Chandi, Mangal Chandi and like. Mangal Chandi has some variations 
like Haris Mangal Chandi, Sankat Mangal Chandi. Jay Mangal Chandi, 
Haramese Mangal Chandi and the like. 

The worship of Kului Chandi is performed on every Tuesday in the 
mouth of Agrahayaiia (November-December). The deity is believed to 
be the benefactor to the family and almost the 'guardian spirit of the 
family. The place specified for worship is made clean on the day of 
worship and decorative designs are drawn with rice powder and coloured 
powder. The picture of various household materials are drawn there. A 
branch of Jujube {Zizyphus Jujua) tree is installed there as the symbol 
of the deity and two sacred earthen pots are placed there. The olferings 
to the deity are consist of a pair of ripe plaintian, a pair of Jujube fruit, 
flattened ripe, some paddy and few durva grass (Imperata arundinacea). 
Ihe deity is worshipped with flow^er. Five married women must be 
invited there and they would listen to the legend of the deity. The wor¬ 
ship of Natai Chandi is performed in the evening on every Sunday in the 
month of Agrahayana. The womenfolk worship the deity with insenee 
dust and incence stick, unboiled milk and fruits. They observe fast on 
that day and take only milk and fruits after the worship of the deity. It 
is believed that all the cherished wishes become fulfilled by worshipping 
the deity. 

The manifestation of Subha Chandi is Suvachani. The deity is wor¬ 
shipped on any auspicious day as decided by the devotee. The worship 
is performed usually, if a vow is taken for the welfare of the newly 
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married couple. Decorative designs are drawn on the place specined lor 
worship. Four scares are drawn at the four corners and a couple of 
ducks is drawn at each corner. A pit is dug at the centre and it is filled 
up with milk. A sacred earthen pot with mango twigs is placed clos^ to 
the pit. The deity is worshipped there. 

Haris Maiigal Chandi is worshipped on every Tuesday on the month 
4>i Baisakh (April-May). A sacred earthen pot with mango twigs is placed 
on the place specified for worship. The materials for the worship are 
flowers, basil leaves, sundried rice on the day of worship. It is believed 

m 

that all the members of the family enjoy uninturrupted happiness by 
worshipping the deity. The worship of Jay Mangal Chandi is performed 
on every Tuesday in the month of Jaistha (May-JuneJ. The symbol of 
the deity is the sacred earthen pot with mango twigs. The materials 
required are 16 betel nuts, 16 mangoes, new cloth, paddy, sacred grass, 
llowers etc. The devotees usually observe fast on the days of worship. 
It is believed that the people get wealthy and prosperous life at the mercy 
of the deity by worshipping her, Sankat Mangal Chandi is worshipped 
on the eighth day of the bright half of the moon in the month of 
Agrahayana (November-December). The sacred number of the deity is 
eight. The ‘ worship is almost the same. The worship of Baramese 
Maii^gal Chandi is performed on every Tuesday in the bright half of the 
moon throughout the year. • 

The Cull of Sastbl 

Sasthi is believed to be the guardian deity of the family. The deity 
is worshipped by womanfolk particularly. It is believed that if the deity 
is propitiated no harm would touch the babies and the children of the 
family and she looks after the welfare of the family. The deity is also 
associated with fertility cult. It is believed that the barren women would 
be. able to get child if the deity is so pleased. The barren women take a 
'^ow to worship the deity if their desire becomes fulfilled and a brick bat 
or piece of stone is tied with a thread and other end of the thread is tied 
near the shrine of the deity for each vow. When the purpose is fulfilled 
they take back the brick bat or the stone piece and worship the deity with 
<onventional rites and rituals. Cat is associated with the deity a*s her 
pet and sometimes cat, particularly black cat, is considered as the sym¬ 
bol of the deity in the house. 

There are many shrines of the deity at the public places in Western 
Bengal in particular. The deity in some places is worshipped daily. 
Ihere is no anthropomorphic image of the deity. Sometimes pieces of 
stone or clay horses and elephants and somewhere terracotta figurines 
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with babies in lap are placed in the shrines as the image of the deity. 
The shrines of the deity at the public places are known as Sasthi taia, 
Whether daily worship is performed or not the special worship of the 
deity is performed on the specified dates and on the days specified by 
the devotees if they take a vow to worship for the welfare of their children, 
besides the worship in the shrines, the deity is worshipped in the personal 
houses by the womenfolk. In the domestic worship particular the 
womenfolk having children take part with the rites and rituals for the 
welfare of their children and family. 

There are various manifestations pf Sasthi and each of the manifesta¬ 
tions of the deity is Worshipped in different month of the year. Aranya 
Sasthi is worshipped in the month of Jayaistha (May-June). The worship 
IS performed on the sixth day of the bright half of the moon in the month. 
The image of the deity is prepared in the following way. A small wooden 
board is placed on the decorative designs at the place of worship. A 
small amount of soft clay is kept at the centre of the board. A small 
branch of green bamboo "'tree is placed erect on the clay: Then betel 
leaves, betel nuts and plantains all six in number are placed close to the 
branch of bamboo tree and it is wrapped by a yellow cloth coloured with 
turmeric. Then the whole thing is tied by a thread for six times. The 
thread is known as Sat-suta or the thgoad of Sasthi. A cat is madb by 
rice paste and bangles are made by the same for the cat which is placed 
t»n the wooden, board. The deity is worshipped by a senior female member 
of the family and offerings of mustard oil, turmeric paste and curd are 
given to the deity. When the worship is over the sat-sata or the sacred 
thread is taken and touched at the foreheads of each of the children of 
the family and then the thread is tied at the right hands of all the children. 
The devotees do not take rice on that day and take only milk and fruits. 
Lotan Sasthi is w'orshipped in the month of Sravana (July-August). The 
deity is worshipped by the senibr female member of the family by prepar¬ 
ing seven lotan made of thickened milk and after the w'orship these are 
given to the children of the family. 

Chapra or Manthan Sasthi is worshipped on the 6tii day of bright 
half of the moon in the month of Bhadra (August-September). A square 
place is made clean by the side of a pond near the house. The place is 
decorated with rice paste and coloured powder. Dolls made qf rice paste 
and decorated with coloured powder are placed in the place of worship. 

'I he dolls are believed to be the symbol of the deity and worshipped by 
the married w'oman of the family. The dolls are immersed ceremonially 
in the pond after the worship. Mula Sasthi is worshipped on the 6th day 
of the bright half of the thoon ih the mohth of Agrahayana (November- 
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December). The female member of the family do not take ftsh or meat on 
. that day, they only take bread with curry of mula or radish. The worship 
of Patai Sasthi is performed on the 6th day of bright half of the moon in 
the month of Paus (December*January). A small pond is dug within the 
<ompound of the house and the deity is worshipped there. Sital Sasthi 
is worshipped on the 6th day of bright half of the moon in the month of 
Magh (Januarj'-February). Fire is not used on that -day for cooking 
purpose. All the member of the family take cold food on that day. 
Unbroken cereals and uncut vegetables are boiled on the previous day 
iJiid these are taken only on the day of worship. Anything cold is to be 
ihsed on that day. The deity is woVshipped by the female members with 
curd, turmeric, cereals, fruits and sweets. After the worship curd and 
turmeric arc mixed in a pot and a spot of this mixture is given on the 
forehead of each of the children and while thread soaked in curd and 
lunneric is lied at the right hand of each of the children. 

The worship of Asokc Sasthi is performed on the 6th day of bright 
half of the moon in the month of Ghaitra (March-April). The womenfolk 
worship the deity with cereals and Asoke (Sar<^a Indica) flowers. The 
women observe fast on that day and take six cereals and six buds of the 
i\soke flower mixed with curd after the worship. They do not take rice 
on that day. Nil Sasthi is worshipped on the previous day of the last day 
of the month Ghaitra (March-April), the day of Cadak. The womenfolk 
lead ascetic life in the whole month and observe complete fast on the day 
oi worship. They go to the shrine of Siva in the evening to worship Lilavali 
each of them with five uncut fruits and earthen lamps. Then they worship 
the deity. 

The Vata (F'icus Indica) tree is associated with Sasthi. The tree bears 
numerous fruits, so it is symbolised as seat of Sasthi, the deity of fertility 
and many children. It is believed that the tree is the abode of the deity 
and the deity is worshipped under the tree. Sasthi is the presiding deity 
of the children. The deity is worshipped by the barren women to get 
children. She is worshipped by the womenfolk to avert child death and 
is also worshipped to get many children. The annual worship of the deity 
is performed in the month of Jaistha (May-June). A branch of Vata tree 
is placed erect on the ground at the place of worship as the imgage of the 
<leity or a figure of the vata tree, bearing fruits in all its branches is painted 
on the wall of the house at the place of worship as the pictorial representa¬ 
tion of the deity. The deity is also worshipped on the 21st day ^fter the 
birth of a child to recognise her care to the child and also with an object 
to pray her care and bliss for the child, Sasthi is exclusively a folk deity 
and has great impact on the domestic life of Bengal. 
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Ihe^Cttlt of Cnre-doitles. 

The cure-deities are the presiding deities of the respective diseases. 
It is believed that if a cure-deity is propitiated, the concerned diseases would 
be cured. Therefore, the deities are worshipped when the respective 
diseases break out as epidemic or individuals suffer from the diseases. 
But it is believed that the cure-deities have two kinds of attributes, the 
prevention of the disease as well as the cure of the disease. Therefore, 
these cure-deities are worshipped for the prevention of the disease,-parti¬ 
cularly in case of epidemic. It is also believed that if these deities are 
enraged for some reasons, man would suffer from these diseases which 
might cause fatal consequences. The cure-deities are conceived as malignant 
deities for obvious reasons and the worship of the deities usually performed 
outside^ the village in a public place. There are different kinds of the 
cure-deities presiding over different types of diseases. 

Sitala is the presiding deity of small-pox. It is a virulent type of 
disease. Not only an individual suffers from the disease, but it is so 
dangerous tliat it breaks out as an epidemic in a particular area and the 
people become panic-striken. There were neither preventive measures in 
the remote villages for its prevention, nor the arrangement of treatment 
of this disease. So the people worship this deity to avert this disease and 
lo be cured. In some villages in Western Bengal there are permanent 
shrines of, the deity where daily worship is performed. Sometimes the 
image of the deity is placed along with other folk deities in permanent 
village shrines. Besides daily worship special occasional worship is 
performed if a vow is taken by an individual or an epidemic breaks out 
ill an area. In case of epidemic the expenditure incurred for the worship 
IS borne by the contributions of the villagers. Even in case of individual’s 
Aow, sometimes the money is collected from the villagers by way of begging 
which is not considered as begging but known as magan, to ask, for the 
expenditure. 

Although, now-a-days, anthropomorphic figure is made for the deity 
in some areas, the image of the deity has no such form. In the permanent 
shrines, exclusively for this deity, the image is a red female face only 
smeared with vermilion fixed on a raised platform. The image has three 
eyes made with brass or silver but it has no hands or other organs. Brass 
nails are fitted with the body of the image which resendiles irruption. 
When the deity is placed along with other deities, she is represented by 
a piece of stone fitted with brass nails. 

There is no date fixed' for the annual worship. Only occasional 
worships are performed if a vow is taken either individually or a collective 
decision is taken by the villagers in case of epidemic-. The people are so 
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afraid of the disease and the deity that they never utter the name of the 
disease. If a man is suffering from the disease the people say that he 
lias got the *mercy of the mother*. If a person sutlers from the disease 
the seniormost female member of the family takes a coin, touches*it on 
the forehead of the person and keep it in the name of the deity and takes 
»i vow that she would arrange for the worship of the deity if the patient 
becomes cured. 

If an epidemic breaks out in a vicinity the priest of the shrine goes 
through the village roads carrying the image of the deity. The villagers 
contribute and the expenditure of worship is met by such contributions 
to propriate the deity. The villagers also assemble together to* raise fund 
and to fix the date for worship. Where there is no permanent shrine of 
the deity, the deity is worshipped under a tree usually vala (Ficus Indica) 
or aswatha (Ficus religiosa) or the like outside-thev Ullage. Sometimes 

t 

there is a permanent public place for the deity known as SitaUi tala. The 
individuals take a vow to worship the deity and as a token they keep 
gourds or chat-kumda at the Sitala tala or under a tree outside the vil¬ 
lage. When the epidemic is prevented the people worship the deity with 
rites and rituals in a public place usually outside the village. Animals are 
sacrificed to the deity. 

The presiding deity of cholera is Olaichandi or Olabibi. It is also 
a fatal disease and breaks out as epidemic. Cholera is known as Olaotha, 
composed of two words Ola and Otha. The former means purging and 
the latter means vomitting, the principal symptoms of the disease. The 
deity has both the attributes of prevention of the disease and also cure 
of the same. There are a few permanent shrines of the deity and in the 
shrines the deity is worshipped with other folk deities. There are pub¬ 
lic places known as Olaichandir than or Olabibir than which are the 
abode of the deities u.sually under the trees outside the village. Occa- 
.«>ional worship of the -deity is performed in these public places when a 
%ow is taken individually or collectively by the villagers to propitiate the 
malignant deity. 

There are two manifestations of this deity—Olaichandi and Olaibibi 
or Bibima. The deity is known as Olaichandi in those areas particularly 
dominated by the Hindus and she is known as Obalibi or Bibima in the 
areas particularly as dominated by the Muslims. But there is no reli¬ 
gious barrier to worship the deity. People of both the communities wor¬ 
ship the deity and take a vow whatever manifestation of the deity might 
be installed in the vicinity. at 

Now-a-days, the deity is given an anthropomorphic figure and as 
Olaichandi the figure of the deity resembles a Hindu goddess. The figure 
of the deity is prepared resembling a Muslim girl when representing 
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01aibii>i. Usaaliy the deity has no anthropomorphic form and is wor- 
sliipped in the symbol of stone piece or terracotta flgures. In most cases 
the deity is not worshipped alone. She has si\ sisters and worshipped 
collectively. Besides, Olaibibi, Jholabibi predominates among the sisters 
who is believed to be the presiding deity of the disease Ham-basanta. 
The abode of these deities is known as Sat-bibir than, the place of seven 
deities. 

The deity is worshipped on Tuesdays and Saturdays generally. If 
a person takes a vow for a purpose the deity is worshipped when the 
purpose is fulfilled. The symbol of taking a vow is a brick bat or 
stone-piece tied at the place of the deity with a thread. Then the person 
makes arrangements to worship the deity with rites and rituals. When 
nil epidemic of cholera breaks out in a village, all the people of the 
village and neighbouring areas arrange to w.orship the deity to propitiate 
her. I'he village chief with a necklace of straw or grass kept within 
teeth, a symbol of humiliation, goes door to door of all the houses of the 
villages in procession and collects necessary fund, rice and other materials 
to meet the expenditure of the worship. The villagers go to the place 
4>f the deity usually‘outside the village. 

The olTerings to the deity are sweets, betel leaves, betel nuts, sun- 
dried rice, etc. The .special feature of the worship is the red things, red 
napkin, red flowers, red cloth and vermilion. Animals and birds are 
sacrificed to the deity. 

Juarasur or Jvar is the presiding deity of all kinds of fever. The 
deity is known in different places usually in three names, Jvarasur, Jvar 
and Jvar-Jvari, a twin deity of male and female conception. The deity 
is obviously a malignant deity. There are permanent shrines of the deity 
in some places in West Bengal, but daily worship is not performed. The 
image of the deity is usually placed with images of other folk deities in 
•he shrines. The associates of this deity are Olaichandi, Ghantakarna, 
Ateswar, Panchanan and Sitala in particular. Sometimes the deity is be¬ 
lieved to be the chief associate of Sitala and is worshipped with her. The 
image of the deity is stone piece or terracotta figure and sometimes a 
peculiar anthropomorphic figure. The colour of the figure is deep blue 
and sometimes black and it has three heads, six hands, nine eyes, and 
three legs. 

Although the cult of this deity is not widely prevalent all over 
Bengal, but in some local areas the deity is worshipped with importance. 
The literal meaning of Jvarasura is fever-demon, the only deity having a 
.suffix of demon. The malignant character is known by the name itself. 
Jvar means fever and the deity is known somewhere in the name. Jvar- 
Jvari. is fever b^eved to ho. the male form and the second part is believed 
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to be the female form. The two are believed to be the twin brother and 
sister and worshipped together. Though the presiding deity of fever 
particularly, this deity is believed to be the cure-deity of all kinds of dis¬ 
eases. The deity is worshipped particularly in case of chronic fever 
and diseases, Collective worship by villagers is seldom performed and the 
deity is worshipped by individuals who take a vow to worship the deity 
10 be cured of. The offerings of flattened rice with water, sundried rice, 
sweets and fruits are given to the deity. Animals are also sacrificed. The 
date of annual worship of the deity is the fullmoon day in the month of 
FaJgun (February-March). 

The presiding deity of skin diseases is Ghantakarna or Ghciitu. lie 
i.s also believed to be the presiding deity of itclies, boils, carbuncles etc. 
all diseases related to skin. The deity is worshipped particularly in 
Western Bengal. There is no permanent shrine or place for the deity. 
'I’he image of the deity is made temporarily for the day of worship'. The 
specified day of worship is either the last day of Bhadra (August- 
September) or the last day of Falgun (February-March) according to local 
custom. The deity is worshipped on the bank of a pond or at the cross¬ 
ing of the village roads. The image of the deity is-of a peculiar form. 
A broken and black earthen pot used for the purpose of boiling paddy 
or frying rice is placed upside down on an used winnowing fan. An 
amount of cowdung is placed on it. Eyes of the deity are made with 
rice paste. An earthen lamp is placed by the side and a piece of cloth 
coloured* with turmeric is also kept by the side. Rice prepared from 
half-boiled paddy, cereals, fruits and sweets are the offerings given to the 
deity. The deity is worshipped early in the morning by an aged woman. 
After the worship the young boys break the earthen pot, the image of 
the deity ceremonially with a stick. The cowdung used to make the 
image is kept on the doors of the houses and the yellow cloth is touched 
on the eyes of the chidren. It is believed that they would not suffer 
from eye-diseases if this ritual is observed. 

University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 


NOTICE 

All India Folklore Conference scheduled to be held at 
Ahmedabad on December 30-31, 1972 is postponed. See ‘Notes 
and News* for furthers details. 
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aUUTEANU GHIZELA 


{•THNOMUSIGOLOGY IN THE SOCIAUST REPEBUC OP AOUMANIA 
SOME PREMISES IN THE PROBLEM OF ESTABUSHING OF 
ASPECTS, PRINCIPLES AND LAWS 
OF ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 


It is not a long time since the relatively recent science of folklore- 
ti'Msic has got the name of elhnomiisicology.^ In our country there 
still to-day simultaneously utilized also the older term of musical folk¬ 
lore science, what means in fact the same thing, namely, the branch of 
science which occupies itself with the studif of musical knowledge 
integrated in the tradition of an ethnical group and submitted to some 
specific co-ordinates of existence. However, there has been adopted the 
term of ethnomusicology to place ourselves in the circuit of an interna¬ 
tional terminology and in'’this way to be able to better expose the results 
of our studies in a language known by the specialists of most peoples. 
> et I shall take the liberty for the object of science, to remain at the use 
of the term of musical folklore which in its acception of knowing the 
lolklore music of a people, seems to us being a more complete exponent. 
In this way the phenomenon submitted to study is enriched with all the 
implications of its social function—not only arlistical—occasioned by a 
certain manifestation. At the same time there is evidence also the 
situation of the dependence of ethnomusicology on the vigorous body of 
the whole popular tradition of which it constitutes one of the three 
branches—perhaps the most complex and the largest but not the only—, 
the other being: popular literature and choreography.^ Under the term 
of folklore we understand all the musical, literary and choreographic 
manifestations included in different functional categories spontaneously 
created according to empirical norms determined by the socio-historical 
existence of a collectively and progressl^ also orally transmitted 
through the channel of tradition from one generation to another. 

The object of ethnomusicology is formed by the musical folklore in 
its whole of structure of symbiotic nature in which beside music and in 
strict interdependence can be developed in their turn, according to cir¬ 
cumstance, the complex structures of literature and choreography. 

On the other hand, as object of ethnomusicology, the musical folk¬ 
lore appears to us determined by the function fuliUled in the framework 
of the collectivity to which it belongs and at the same time subject to the 
whole socio-historical existence <^>aaiiie during ah times. 



Considering all these, we can remark that in reality ethnomusioco- 
*logy. although due to its specific expression means, needs a special 
study—, constitutes only one of the three main components of a mother 
science, namely of the folklore science, fact which we can more explioitely 
name as the discipline which deals with the folklore phenomenon signi- 
lying the (traditional) knowledge of the people. Therefore, we shall see 
how many of the results of studying the basic elements of ethnomusico- 
logy, can perfectly refer to the other component branches as for music. 
In fact, wc have each time the same virtual forlklore phenomenon resulted 
from a special function, either it is realized in a musical, literary or 
rhoreographic language, or produced by their merging. It remains for 
the competence of elhnomusicology, of the science of literary folklore 
or popular choreography, to study the processes of morphological expres 
sion specific to each of these expressive possibilities which finally result 
(rom the same body of folklore science. 

We wished to precise this as in the moment there has been tried to 
outline certain aspects of the studying of ethnomusicology, then princi 
pies and laws of existence of the musical folklore fact, these proved be¬ 
ing able to comprise also the other folklore manifestations not only the 
musical ones. But this formed for us again a proof that the chosen way 
was the right one and that which directs us towards a common existence 
in a great part submitted to the same co-ordinates. 

It remained the task of each of these manifestations to evidence all 
their peculiarities when being submitted to analysis under the angle of 
aspects, principles and general laws. 

What proved to present differences—in the same natural manner- 
appeared in the field of methodology, researching means and specific 
morphological structures. 

By this paper we do not pretend to discover entirely new' facts, but 
to contribute through systematization of some ideas, to the efforts of the 
ethnomusicologists from all over the world in \icw of fulfilling some 
rieeds acutely felt the moment when ethnomusicology joined the other 
sciences. 

The present e^say is first the result of our researches undertaken 
during the last thirty years in our country and in majority in the frame¬ 
work of the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore of Bucharest. 

The fact that our country counts among the countries wdth a rich 
folklore and the fact that the folklore music comprises an important part 
of folklore, have contributed in a great measure that the musical 
phenomenon can be followed in the whole complexity of its existence, 
permanently in interrelation with the occasion to which it belongs as 
well as with the other folkloric manifestations. 
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^ Before to come to the point we wish to shortly, describe the way 
followed by the research of musical folklore in our country. In begins 
^\’ith the embryonic interest of the flrst mentionings and up to the results- 
of our scientific contemporary investigations. 

The oldest mentionings about the existence of the musical folklore 
belonging to the ancestors of the Roumanian people, are known front 
ihc foreign chroniclers of ancient times^ who tried to describe the unknown 
world of this part of South-Eastern Europe. 

If we can speak about these evidences of about two tliousand years 
and this is very much considering the young age of the Roumanian people, 
the musical written documents discovered up to-day are much newer and 
more reduced. 

VVe find musical notations beginning with the sixth century®, but all 
this time® a series of foreign and autochtonous chroniclers^ often described 
with profusion of details the presence of music in the people’s life. There 
appeared beginning with the nineteenth century* relatively richer collec¬ 
tions, without being the piatter about scientific commentaries. Only at 
the end of the nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, there appear in our country'the dawnings of a scientific treating 
of‘the musical folklore material at the same time with the works of the 
first Roumanian ethnomusicologist Dumitru Kiriac (1866-192S), who 
modestly drew the attention on the necessity of systematic collecting and 
studying of popular music.® His w’orking programmes represent for us 
to-day—with a special clarity and precision—many of the landmarks of a 
real scientific analysis and this much before ethnomusicology appeared 
as a science. However, wc already are in a full period of intensification 
of folklore collectings stirred up in the entire Europe by the studies of the 
literary rhen who were the first to understand the value of folklore and 
the necessity to analyse according to other criteria than the so-called 
literature. 

Dumitru Kiriac’s innovating ideas have been continued nowadays by 
two of the most valorous Roumanian ethnomu^icologists : George Breazul 
(1887-1961) and Constantin Brailoiu (1893-1968) the last having very 
important contributions in problems of musical morphology, methodology 
of ethnomusicology and studies of comparative folklore. With these two 
personalities there begins also the studying of musical folklore on an 
institutional way. So there are founded in 1927 “The phonogrammic 
Archive” directed by George Breazul, and a year later, under the auspices 
of* the Union of the Composers of Bucharest, “The phonogrammic 
Archives”, directed by Constantin Brailoiu, 

In the framework of these institutions—with very reduced material 
possibilities and with minimum of staff—was collected the folklore mate- 
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rial without giviug due attention by speciality studies also to the other 
manifestations which it joined. These were noted only in their capacity 
of association with music. 

This deficiency is removed only in 1949 when, following a decision of 
the Central Committee of the Roumanian Communist Party, there is 
4'Stab1ished the existing Institute of Folklore in Bucharest, with a branch 
in the city of Cluj. This time, as a realization of the socialist system 
which grants a special importance to popular tradition, the Institute has 
J)ecn much increased, with a complex profile, merging in special depart- 
ments all the disciplines composing the Roumanian folklore : ethnomusico- 
logy, literaray folklore science and popular choreography, helped by 
modem .technical means with different laboratories concerning : the regis 
tering and transcription of the folklore document, photographing and film¬ 
ing with realization possibilities on the field as well as in the studio of the 
Institute. Beside these, there are: a valorous speciality library with about 
fifty thousand volumes and a well organized documentary service on which 
<iepends also the archive of the Institute with over hundred thousand 
documents registered on phonograph, record discs and tape recorder, a 
lich collection of melodics directly noted, as well as a number of valorous 
manuscripts of the missing ethnomusicologists. All this is at the disposal 
of' the scientific researchers as well as of all those who are interested in 
folklore (com^msers, writers, stage managers, professors, students, field 
investigators and so on). 

From 1964 there has been added to the Institute also a department of 
t'thnography so that in the framework of the same institute (from that 
date named the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore), there should be 
.studied the whole popular culture, comprising the material field as well as 
the spiritual one. 

The approximately great number of the researchers in the folklore 
department, well-proportioned,'* is completed by the technical sector 
formed by a team of technicians necessary to cover the recordings, the re¬ 
parations of technical work instruments, photographing and filming.'* 

As it can be remarked—and this we feeling to the utmost—the 
research 6f folkloK at the level of a state institution has determined a 
radical turning point in the Roumanian ethnomusicology. 

There existed a great difference not only as compared with the 
sporadic and not systematized researches of the beginning, but also in 
face of the very reduced possibilities of the last archives whose two 
initiators although well-intended, could not even correspond to the 
necessities of covering some strictly necessary collectings for the knowledge 
of th« Rdutnahian folklore. 

The creation of spcK^ialtz^ collective groups, the mulU-diseiplinary 
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following of the folktore phenomenon, the notation of the documents with 
modem technical means, the more and more intensive covering of the 
folklore zones unknown in the past, the steady publishing during thirteen 
years, of a speciality review and especially the important enlarging of the 
problems, had a decisive influence also on the more and more complete 
outlining of ethnomusicology. 

Step by step, on the way of about a quarter of a century, the ethno- 
musicological activity in the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore in 
Bucharest, tried to cover as much as possible, the whole problems of the 
musical fblklore phenomenon. At the same time the connection with 
many foreign specialists direct and by correspondence, could permanently 
allow a scientifle current information. In this way the problems in the 
preoccupations of the Institute's researchers tried to correspond not only 
to soiqe specifle necessities for studying the Roumanian musical folklore, 
but also to the ethnomusicological discipline so as the objects of research 
were outlined on international line. 


One of the most imj^ortant problems seemed us—despite of being 
too less taken into consideration—, just the delimitation of ethnamusico- 
logy as a science either totally independent, or as a branch of folklore 
-science. We know the fact that the scientifle effervescence of the last 
century stimulated the appearance of several new sciences, before same 
could well precise their principles, the laws and the methodology neces¬ 
sary to each science..'^ However, for each of them the problem was put 
and its non-solving permanently endangered the existence of the respec¬ 
tive science itself. And among these sciences there was also the folk¬ 
lore science which in this respect could not supply the three branches by 
lack of the solid substantiation so necessary to future emancipations. It 
is therefore our studies have been directed in this way. For this time 
the ethnomusicological researches have directed us'^ to the outling of 
some premises regarding the basic processes of the folklore fact mirrored 
through its aspects, principles and existence laws. 

We must assert that initially we started by pure ethnomusicological 
interest but each gained point of the problem theoretically perfectly cor¬ 
responded also to the other branches. 


At last we could realize that the differences began the moment of 
applying to the respective Held. We had on one hand the general pro¬ 
blems of folklore and on the other, the possibility of particularizing 
according to the characteristics of the three branches. 

We shall begin by presenting in ^hort, some of the main results of 
this research, starting from the evidencing of the aspects of the folklore 
phenomenon structure (musical, literary, choreogrdphlc) towards the 
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trial to establish the determination of same by principles and specific 
laws.** 

A. Starting from the, structure of the folklore phenomenon, there 
are to be taken into consideration the four principal aspects of same. 

(1) The social aspect represented by the existence of the folklore fact 
in strict dependence on the social-historic existence of the holding 
collectivity, 

(2) The functional aspect, represented by certain activities of know¬ 
ledge of the collectivity in predominant normative, explanatory, artistical 
and affective forms. 

(3) The psychological aspect, represented by the physical implica¬ 
tions (psychophysiological) individual and collective, which accompany 
the folklore act. 

(4) The morphological aspect, represented by the morphological ele¬ 
ments which compose the folklore act (musical, literary-poetical, 
choreographic). 

All these aspects are comprised in the entity of each folklore pheno¬ 
menon and require to be taken into consideration the moment of its ana¬ 
lysis. They correspond and cover at the same time the three basic pro¬ 
cesses of the existence of the folklore phenomenon ;. (a) the creation 
process ; (b) the evolution process (transformation, disappearance) and 
ic) the process of interdependence and interrelation of the element of 
structure. 

B. As the analyses in this way increased, there appeared also other 
results this time regarding the conditions which every folklore pheno¬ 
menon must fulfill. By their general character, they surpassed the re¬ 
ference to a certain material and appeared as some attributes which re- 
(juired to be taken into consideration at a rank of principle.*^ It is not 
by accident that we can observe a tight relation between the aspects and 
the processes of the folklore phenomenon as its principles. 

In connection with the operation of evidencing some principles' in 
the existence of the folklore phenomenon, we know also the work of the 
late literary man George Vrabie.'* But we cannot overlook the princi- 
]>les attributed to the musical phenomenon before him by Carl Seashore^** 
It seems that neither of them tried to use all the possibilities. The rela¬ 
tive sporadic dealing of the principles was probably due to the fact that 
besides Carl Seashore nobody has especially followed this problem. 

Our trial to step forward endeavouring to point out as far as possi¬ 
ble all the principles of the folklore fact's existence, is based on the 
finding out of different situations through which these principles imposed 
themselves. So we have enough premises for being in a position to out¬ 
line the following principles’:^ 
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(1) Tl]ie prineiple of the folklore’s dependence on the holder col^ 
Icclivity and on the socio-historical evolution of same. So the folklore 
phenomenon represents an act of communication created first of all for 
the understanding of the respective collectivity. 

(2) The principle of the functional role of the folklore with the 
significance of activity. 

(3) The principle of the existence of the folklore’s function on sex, 
age, classes and social groups. 

(4) The principle of the presence of psychological implications (and 
psychophysiological) in the structure of folklore (in macro and micro- 
structure) . 

(5) The principle of considering the folklore fact in its double psy¬ 
chological-relational quality, as appertaining to the individual as well as 
to the collectivity to which it belongs. 

(6) The principle of the traditional quality of the folklore. 

(7) The principle of permanent evolution. 

(8) The principle of existence of a relative Constance in the existence 
ol the folklore fact, depending on the functional category to which it 
appertains as well as on the affected aspect of the structure of the res¬ 
pective folklore phenomenon. 

(9) The principle of the oral character of the folklore fact. 

(10) The principle of existence of an interrelational proportion bet¬ 
ween the structures of all the folklore categories belonging to a 
< ollectivity. 

(11) The principle of existence of an interrelational proportion bet- ^ 
ween the micro.structures of a folklore fact in the contents of its 
microstructure. 

(12) The principle of interdependence between the function and the 
morphological structure of the folklore fact. 

(13) The principle of dependence of a folklore phenomenon on the 
whole structural complex of the occasion of the folklore category tc) 
which it belongs. 

(14) The principle of coexistence in a syncretic manner of more 
cxperession means (vocal, verbal-musical, instrumental and choreographic). 

(15) The principle of existence of a conception of the performer on 
his folklore produce and on the belonging collectivity. 

(16) The principle of artistic realization of the folklore fact reflected 
in the human trend to follow, to create and to appreciate the beautiful. 

(17) A last principle would have in view the use of expression means 
specific to the respective folklore category. This refers to the necessary 
musical quality, or necessary choreographic or necessary literary, of the 
facts subihitted to analysis. Thus a melody of popular dance without 
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the choreographic realization could never have the same'signiflcance as- 
during the dance, so as only the melody of a narrative song will never be 
in the mentality of the people equal with its musical-verbal realiscation. 

And about these principles we can affirm—so as we remarked regard¬ 
ing the existence of aspects and processes and we shall observe also 
concerning the laws—that same coexist and are interconditioned in the 
dialectical permanence of the folklore fact. 

C. Looking deeper into the essence of the folklore fact and starting 
from these principles, we can try to go further towards the superior degree 
of establishing certain laws of determination and directing of the folklore. 
Thus there seem to be outlined: 

(1) The law of social origin and existence, by which the folklore 
represents the amount of experience of spiritual human knowledge, 
relatively empirical and determined by the social medium. 

(2) The law of function by which the folklore exists as long, as it 
reflects the motivation of certain activities. 

(3) The law of psychical implication, by which absolutely all the 
folklore activities are affective reflected. So the more' a category will 
manifest more powerful in the function represented, the more it will release 
a deeper affective participation. 

(4) The law of tradition existence, by which there is evidenced the 
absolute necessity of a perfect correspondence between function and 
collective accepting or non-accepting in a time given, with direct 
repercussions on the continuity or non-continuity, of the folkore fact. 

(5) The law of inherent transformation or the law of evolution by 
M'hich the time of transformation of all the folklore categories is proport¬ 
ioned with the more or less archie function of same, as well as with the 
manner in which these are reflected in the mentality of the respective 
collectivity. 

The actings of these laws are situated in the same interdependence 
as all other processes enclosed in the unity of the folklore fact. We can 
hope that by the operations evidenced by the laws, principles, aspects and 
all the other processes of the folklore fact's existence presented in this 
* e.ssay there will be covered all the aspects submitted to research. We 
dare to make this affirmation as all those data have been obtained on 
basis of the results of certain detailed and multiple analyses. The natural 
way of research conducted us from practice to theory and we would desire 
that the exposed ideas should be useful not only for ethnomusicologists, 
but also for all those who occupy themselves with the study of the tradi¬ 
tion of the people's spiritual culture. > Indeed our research has been 
centred on the studying of musical folklore, but there could be observed 
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hpw the results eonceniing laws, principles, aspects, represent in reality 
the folUore itself. 

It is therefore we think that popular choreography as well as literary 
folklore science are submitted tojhe same laws, principles and aspects, 
with general and essential character. 

Methodology constitutes another important problem for defining u 
science and in this respect ethnomusicology as all the folklore science, 
still in a great measure lacunose. A long time she remained tributary to 
sociology and psychology and we can say that only during the last twenty 
}car$ there appeared the dawnings of an emancipation. As this problem 
does not Ihc object of our essay, we shall mention only that the 

researches in the field of methodology undertaken during these years, 
within the framework of our Institute, have given a special importance to 
the particularization especially in ethnomusicology, of the collecting and 
studying methods: monographic, experimental, direct observation, 
comparative, as well as to the trying to use logico-mathematical shaping.^' 

Another older preoccupation of ethnomusicology (to which it owes its 
name) is the comparative '^tudy to which a special attention is given also 
in our country. But we must mention that different from the ethnomusi- 
cologists from many countries who realize the comparative researches on 
foreign materials and usually most exotic, we have the chance tp use the 
great variety of the Roumanian folklore. In the same situation arc all 
the researchers from countries with a rich folklore, who starting from the 
folklore of the people to which they belong to, can compare it with all the 
folklore of the world at different evolution levels and by different structural 
elements (morphology, themes, performance style). Constantin Brailoiu 
has been the first Roumanian ethnomusicologist who dealt with this 
problem, for the first time, problem so difficult through the fact that it 
wants a perfect knowledge of the specificity of the material submitted to- 
comparison. We, the ethnomusicologists of to-day go on the way he 
indicated and we want to say that following a certain order of necessity, 
we are in this moment trained in the comparative knowledge of the musi¬ 
cal folklore of the neighbouring peoples, then'*1n the musical folklore of 
the South-Eastern European peoples, zone to which we also belong and 
also in that of the co-inhabiting nationalities.^ 

At the same time, the research of the most archaic stages situated 
ill the evolution of popular Roumaniao music, conducts us to the com¬ 
parison with peoples geographically very distant, in face of which the 
flagrant resemblings are due^we helieve—flrst, to the same psycho- 
physiological reactions musically eaterioriaed in some folklore categories^ 
situated in similar stages of evohition. 

There is ajsp remarked the tendency of ethnomusicology—-as that 
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of all the contemporary sciences—not to avoid co-operation with other 
disciplines but to creatively take over those results which can enlarge 
its knowledge horizon. In the same way as the whole folklore science, 
also ethnomusicology can offer interesting data for the other socia4 dis- 
i'iplincs. For example, we can meet in the folklore manifestation, musi¬ 
cal in our case, a series of precious data for sociology, psychology, philo- 
5>ophy, musicology, pedagogy, ethics, aesthetics, and so on. In their 
turn these can contribute to a more extensive understanding of the 
lulklorc fact. 

Such as ethnomusicology presents itself nowadays as a vigorous 
branch of the general folklore’s science, it indicates us a sci^ce in full 
iiscension and with very productive possibilities of being valued.^® This 
is why, perhaps, the studying of popular music science should not 

he limited only to conservatories, but really in secondary schools, 

« 

then in different worker clubs and other establishments. There 
should not be avoided the village medium, which although holder of 
]) 0 ])ular song and dance tradition, would be directly interested to know 
more about the processes of their existence and evolution. For the vil¬ 
lage collectivities this knowledge would be an excellent way of under¬ 
standing at a progressive level, their folklore and richness. 

This could stimulate the keeping of their folklore in a spontaneous 
nrtistical acception but as result of a more advanced mentality, which is 
completely another way than either the disappearance of folklore or the 
artificial execution in the framework of some ensembles of amateur 
artists, superficially trained. 

There should not be neglected even the educative, patriotic and 
humanitarian role of the folklore science which explained by the exis¬ 
tence modalities of its applicative branches : ethnomusicology, literary 
folklore .science and popular choreography, could show the young gene¬ 
rations the way in which their ancestors and their parents knew to reply 
to life exigencies in a time when culture and civilization were not so 
advanced as nowadays but when the wish for scientific and artistic 
knowledge of man succeeded with empiric means issued from his feel¬ 
ing, to overcome all the difficulties. 

Now we can already foresee also the time of enlarging the network 
of knowledge and friendship between peoples by discovering a series of 
common factors in the existence of their folklore. 

And music, even more than dance, holds all the possibilities of easier 
understanding in spite of differences of language. We have to do with 
the general human aptitude of musicaUisation not only of the feelings of 
sadness, of love and joy, but of a great many of the activities, penomena 
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which are common to all human beings, and in this respect ethnomusi- 
colo^ still has much to realize.^ 

institute of Ethnography and Folklore Bucharest. 

NOTES 

1. In enclosure we complete with u short presentation ot the Institute of Ethno¬ 
graphy ond Folklore, Bucharest, Organization and principles ot work. 

2. The direct translation of the term would be the science dealing with the study 
of popular music belonging to the ethnical groups. The term has been initiated and. 
analysed by J. Kunst in his work ; Ethnomusicology, a study of its nature, problem, 
methods apd representative personalities, to which is added ^ bibliography. Hague, 

3. Unfortunately, this point of view has been and continuous still to be much 
iieglccted by the majority of ethmunusicologists and this not only limits considerably 
their study horizon, but deprives popular music of its own functional basis. 

4. Yo this there are added also some archaeological evidences. 

5. Two dances (Haiducky and Conradus) in Jan’s of Lublin Tabulating tl.'ituy 
iipud G. Breazul, Patrium Carmen, Contributions to the .study ot Roumanian music. 
(,raiova, XI, 1941. 

6. Among the discovered notations u special importance present the 10 Roumanian 
melodies noted by loan Caioni. See Martian Negrea: “Un compozitor roman arde^ 
lean din sec. XVIl loan Caioni (1620-1687), Vol. II of “Melos” study collection is.sued 
by G. Breazul, Craiova. Editors : “Scrisul Rominese”, 1940. 

7. For example, in 1485, a Polish chronicler noting a meeting between the kings 
(li Poland and Moldavia (Roumanian country), mentions about the musical instru¬ 
ments of the Roumanian King’s suite. Among the Roumanian chroniclers Simion 
Dascalul notes at the same time the presence of the same instruments, in "Letopisetul 
Turn Motdovei pina la Aron Voda”, apud G. Breazul “Patrium Carmen” in” “Musicn 
Hamineasca de azH, pages 31-596, in the volume Cartca Sindicatului Artistilor instru- 
mentisti din Romania, Bucuresti, 1939. Beginning with the .sixteenth century the 
informative data increase. 

8. The first who undertook real collectings in villages was Anton Pann. He pub¬ 
lished 293 pieces in Byzantine notation. But among these he introduced a scries of 
personal creations, as well as some urban songs modern at thA time. Jn 1955 same 
were transcribed in the modern European notation by GA. Ciobanu and published in 
the volume: Anton Pann — Cintece de lume transcriae din paaltichie in notatic 
inoderna". Bucuresti, 1955. 

9. G. SuUteanu —^“Observatii cu privirc la aparitia volumului D. G. Kiriac- 
“Cintece popular romlnestP’, Revista de Etnografle si .Folclor Nr. 1-2, 1961. 

10. Meaning writers' creation and not issued from collective popular tradition. 

11. For example, in the department of folklore there work : 13 researchers in 
the musical sector, 9 researchers in the literary sector and 4 researchers in the 
choreographic sector. 

* Smt. SuUteana of the institute of Ethnography and Folklore, Bucharest is visiting 
India now as a guest of the Government of India. She paid a visit to the office of 
the Indian Folklore Society too when she submitted this paper to the editor for itp 
publication. 
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12. A number of 10 persons take care of; the Institute’s archive where the col¬ 
lected material is deposited, the discoteque comprising recorder tape's lilMrary, docu¬ 
mentation and copying of musical transcriptions including cartographing of the music 
published in the framework of the institute. 

13. Four persons work in the service of handling the tape recorders on the field 
olid in the institute's studio and 3 persons in the service of photo-filming. 

14. For example psychologj'. 

15. We presume that quite so well there could be .started from the literary folk¬ 
lore science, or popular chorec^raphy. 

16. For the first time exposed in character V. “Trial with the help of psychology 
lo outline some principles and laws of the musical folklore" from the second part of 
the doctorate-thesis work in psychology of art: “Psychology of musical folklore. The 
contribution of psychology in the determination of musical language and the methodo¬ 
logy of its studying.'’ M.s. Bucharest, 1970-1972. 

17. G. Suliteanu: (Problems of methodology in the collecting and studying of 
the' music of popular dances in Muscel). *‘Probleme de metodologie in culegereu si 
.studicrea muzicli dansurilor populare din Muscel,’’ —Revista de Etnografie si^Folclor, 
.\r. Syi985, pg. 503-919. 

18. Gheorghe Brabie: “Folcloml-Object-PrincipH-Metoda", Bucuresti, 1947. The 
author mentions three principles by which ; In the first principle he deals with the 
oral existence of the folklore fact in dependence of the social-spiritual medium of the 
familiar group ; in the second principle with the existence of the folklore fact as a 
spontaneous creative get depending on the psychological function in face oi the respec¬ 
tive collectivity ; in the third principle he notices the .subordination of the oral indivi¬ 
dual creations held by the representative individus of the different folklore manife-sta- 
tions, to the spirit and technique of collective art. 

19. Carl Seashore: Psychology of Music, New-York, 1938. The author shows 

twenty principles (pg. 29-33) which he names : “the double decalogue of the music 
psychology’’, but he docs not follow a certain systematization. Abruptly he mixe.s 

among problems of methodology, aspects of defining musical terminology beside 

('xigencies of pedagogical order. But he has the merit of having felt the necessity to 
outline some principles and to grasp in a great measure the. e.ssential in respect to the 
literary music. 

20. We shall reproduce for the moment only the enunciation of these principles, 

summed up from our study where they are broadly explained. However they can 

easily be understood and adapted to the musical, literary or choreographic specificity 
of the folklore phenomenon by every researcher specialized in the analysing of the 
respective material. " 

21. The number of collecting methods and of studying the musical folklore fact 
i.s much larger. Some can be applied in the whole folklore science and other appear 
a** specific o ethnomusicology, referring to the collecting and studying of the exclusively 
musical field. 

22. So are denominated the national minorities who live on the Roumanian 
Plate's territory. 

23. As a matter of fact, absolutely each aspect present in this study can from a 
vitecial problem hi its turn with a multitude of aspects. At the same time each aspect, 
process, principle or law, can constitute alone, cveatoally In the frameWhrk of each 
special course, the object of a separately dealing. We may say therefore that this 
work has more a character of programme whose ptrints can be subsequently themati¬ 
cally developed, according to necessities. 
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pashupati prasao makato 

IMPACT OF BRAHMINICAL CULTURE ON THE TRIBES 
OF CHOTANAGPUR. IND FESTIVAL—A CASE STUDY 

■ OT 

«iJS 

* T 

The scope of the present paper, which I am going to present before 
you is to say something about the changes in two dimensions 

(i) The little tradition into great tradition in the light of Ind Festival. 

(ii) flow the genesis of the Brahminical culture reacting among the 
tribes of Chotanagpur. 

By saying “Brahminical culture" I mean the very process of Hindu 
Religion which is working through the • Brahmins and Brahminical 
concept of Varna or Jati, how penetrating among those ethnic group 
which are homogeneous territorial and of common linguistic affinity 
and still languising under primitive economy—which we the Anthropo¬ 
logists termed as tribes. I have only intensively observed the Bhumij 
and Kurmis in this regard. Bhumijs are notified as Scheduled Tribes in 
Bihar and Bengal, and Kurmis are notified as Tribes upto 1931 Census. 
To-day the Kurmis of Chotanagpur are regarded as Caste and which is 
included in Backward Class Annexure 1. 

By saying Chotanagpur I mean the entire Chotanagpur Plauteau 
extending upto Jhargram covering Purulia and hilly tracts of Bankura 
which are now in the political jurisdiction of West Bengal and Mayur- 
bhanja in the State of Orissa. In the Fifth Report of the Select 
Committee it is called Jharkhand as observed by Col. Dalton. Again by 
saying Chotanagpur I mean as observed by Col. Dalton “The highlands 
in the Western and South Western direction stretch into Sarguja and 
Jaspur, uniting with Bindhya mountains i n a Western direction and 
the Satpura to the 'south west. They divide the water of Narmada and 
Mahanadi forming a curved way by which fresh accessions of 
cognates strengthened the growing colonies of Kols on the Jharkhand, 
and thus were founded the “Stronghold of the ten Chiefs" referred to 
in the Puranas, and in Colosel Wilfords’ essay as the Dasaranya or ten 
forest forts east of the Sone. 

The concept of Brahminical Culture which I here intend to mean 
the upward mobility with positional change among certain tribes and 
castes to secure an established position in the Hindu system of 
Varnasrama. As observed by Prof. Srinivasa that Brahmin Varna has 
got diversity. He said, ‘In the first place, some elements of the Local 
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Culture would be common to all the Caste living irila region, from the 
highest to the lowest. Thus the Brahmin and Harijan (untouchable) 
of a region would speak the same language, observed some common 
festival and worshipped and shared certain local dieties and beliefs.' 

Again according to Prof. Srinivasa in the Varna mode! of the 
Caste hierarchy, there is no doubt as to the place of each Varna and 
further-more, the hierarchy is immutable. The sacred literature of 
Hindus, largely a creation of Brahmin throughout the ages, naturally 
lent support to the idea of Brahminical supremacy and the benefits 
that would flow to the king and country if the Brahmins were kept 
happy and prosperous. But for such a picture corresponded to the 
existential situation at different periods of Indian History, and in 
different parts of Indian Sub-continent, we must have detail 
regional history. 

Prof. Srinivasa also observed that the Varna model of Caste system 
distorts our understanding of traditional Indian society. He has also 
stressed the point that the traditional system did permit of a certain 
amount of mobility. One of the functions of—Sanskritization was to 
bridge the gap between secular and ritual rank. When a Caste or 
Section of Caste achieved secular power it usually also tried to acquire 
the traditional symbols of high status, namely the customs, ritual ideas, 
beliefs and life style of the locally highest caste. It also meant obtain¬ 
ing the services of a Brahmin priest at various rites de passage perform¬ 
ing Sanskritic Calendrical festivals, visiting famous pilgrimage centres, 
and, finally, attempting to obtain a better knowledge of Sacred 
Literature. 

He further said, ambitious castes were aware of the legitimatizing 
role of the Brahmin. The institution of Varna evolved gradually dur¬ 
ing the yedic Period. The Purusha Sukta, one of the later hymns of 
the earliest of the four Vedas, gives a mythical account of the 
origin of the four Varnas. The Brahmins' position began to 
strengthen during the latter part of the Vedic Period. But Ghurye 
has stated that Jainism and Buddhism were both started by “Kshatriyas 
of exceptional ability preaching a new philosophy which was utilized by 
their immediate followers for asserting the social superiority of the 
Kshatriyas over the Brahmin. The Brahmin has a fresh cause for 
grudge. He comes forward as the Saviour of the Vedic Brahminic 
Culture. 1 •! : 1 

Brahmin Migration and Impact of Brahminical Cultural in Chotanagpur 

% 

On the background of previous discussion now we shall relate 
impact of Brahminical Culture in general in Chotanagpur. Before that 
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we must know something of the Brahmin migration In this little known 
provirfce, that is in Chotanagpur, and according to conventional belief 
which was once nothing more than a darkling abode of gloomy hills and 
horrible murder and draught, land of terrible Bhumijs, Hos, Mundas, 
Santhals and Kurmis. There are, however, others who glimpse it as a 
pastoral hilly green woodland decked with wild plants and flowers—a 
land where the tribals live and move, and have their beings in the midst 
of perennial sources of joy and pleasure and where the hungry bawl¬ 
ing leopards peep and pear with virulent ^es and claws. Thus 
we find the ruins of Jain and Buddhist culture which flurished 
here during the time of 23rd. Tirthankar and the Villages Baram, 
Pakbirra, Budpur, Deulghata, Ambikanagar, Dulmi are the ample 
evidences of the spreading of the Jain Culture. How the colossial 
statue of Jain Tirthankar converted into Siva God is also a matter of 
research.* The Srabaks or ‘Saraks’ of Raghunathpur and Para still follows 
the Jain religion—though they are somewhat soft towards Hindu Culture. 
Now during the period of Gupta dynasty and King Ballal Sen of Bengal, 
the followers of Baurinath and Harinath of the Jains are forced to 
accept the different ways of living. By scavenjing jobs and by 
kings order they lost everything. Today they are known as Bauri and 
Hari, the lowest caste of Bengal. In the 16th. century Sri Chaitanyadev, 
the great saint of Vaishnab Cult of Bengal made a pilgrimage from Puri 
to Mathura enroute Jharkhand and presumably thus thereby influenced 
the sons of the soil. 

S. C. Roy in his “Chotangpur Adivasi Parichiti” a Bengali article, 
published in Centenary Souvenir of Union Club and library, Ranchi, 
said : “A hearsay goes in Bundu Pargana that Sri Chaitanyadev on 
16th. century halted here while going to Mathura. In Sri Chaitanya 
Charitamrita it is written : 

Prasiddha Path Chhari Prabhu Uppathe Chalila, 

Kotok Daine Kori Bane Prabeshila, 

Mathura Jabar Chhale Ashi Jharikh^nde 
(Villoprai Lok taha Param Pasanda) 

Name Prem Diya Koilo Sabar nistar. 

This led first interesting migration of the Brahmin in Chotanagpur. 
Some came from Puri known as Utkal Brahmin or the Angiras. 
‘^Rarhi" Brahmin migration took place in Chotanagpur via Burdwan 
during the period of the King Narayan of Panchet. And according to Col. 
Dalton, the Kanyakubja Brahmins came to this place during the 
Gupta period. They were supposed to brought to Goura by Adisura, 
who is a legendary figure without any scientific basis. 
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According to Mayurbhanj Archaeological report ‘^The influence of Gaura 
Brahman in Jharkhand is even now as strong as ever though no longer 
claiming to be designated as Sakadvipis.” 

So few centuries passed away which leads a considerable changes in 
various levels in Chotanagpur. The impact is as follows : 

1. Birth, marriage and death rites are performed by the Brahmins. 

2. People believing more and more to the Brahminical Calender, 
that is Panjika. 

3. The ploughing, harvesting and cutting ceremony and the 
rituals of new rice are being performed by the Calender of the Brahmins. 

4. Puranic and folk Gods and Goddesses like Durga, Kali, Manasa, 
Siva, Satyanarayan becoming day by day popular. 

5. Before the advent of the Brahmins there was no stratification 
or hetrogenity. Different ethnic grops are treated as “Mitra” or ‘Mitan.” 
But pure and impure sense regarding human status after the advent of 
Brahmin become apparent. 

6. Rath feslival, Durga Puja and Manasa Puja day by day 
attracting the tribals and non-tribals. 

7. The name of child, the thikuji and other things are done by the 
Brahmins. The ‘'ASTHF* Is immersed in the river Ganges. 

8. The ‘Brahmin Bhojan’, pilgrimages to Puri, Baidyanathdham, 
Venaras and Mathura going on. 

9. In certain exclusive tribal festival such as Ind, Karam, Jitua, 
Brahmin becomes more or less necessary to some of the tribes and castes. 

10. The processes of Khatriaization or claiming to be the high caste 
is becoming apparent. 

IND FESTIVAL :—^Around the river Kangsavati and Subarnrekha, 
the Ind Festival is the most celebrated festival of lower Jharkhand. 
The said festival takes place on the twelfth lunar day in the 
month of Bhadra (August-September). The Raja of Barabhum, Gobar 
Gusi, Jhargram, Ghatsila, Jaipur and Jhalda and Bagmundi and other 
feudals sponsor this festival in their respective IND-TAR. 

Dr. Surajit Sinha observes while discussing about the “changes in 
the cycle of Festivals in a Bhumij village,” at Barabazar, visitors 
to this festival belong to over thirty distinct ethnic groups, castes and 
tribes. Majority of the visitors to this festival were found to belong to 
the Mahato Caste and the Santal came next in number. The Bhumij 
formed only the third most numerous group among the visitors. Two 
umbrellas of bamboo frame to be ceremoniously raised on the occasion 
of Ind-Parab were being decorated in cloth in front of the brick built 
family temple of the Raja. Then the two decorated umbrellas would 
brought there by Brahmin^ of Gobargusl, Jaipur and Ghatsila to be fitted 
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at the tops of ^he Ind-Dang pos^ in the Ind-tar or Ind-festive ground* 
And surrounding the Ind-dang a fair gethered where artisans, traders 
sweet meat sellers sat with their temporary stalls. The sweet sellers 
are Maira by caste. Vaishnavas, Muslims, Kumhar, Kamar etc. also come 
with their shops. . But no Bhumij stall was there. Only two shops 
were found owned by the Mahatos. At about 2.30 to 3,30 P.M. the crowd 
at the festival ground swelled to a probable number of 5000 to 15000. 
While the drums, mandal beating goes intense, the young men raises, 
their hand with a systematic rhythm of Bhadria Jhumur and bows 
and arrows, sticks bathed by oil, and battle-axe. 

Dr. Sinha observes “at about 4 P.M. two officers of the Zamindars of 
Barabhum both belong to the Rajput Chatri Caste came to initiate the 
raising of the two umbrellas. Twelve Dorns preceeded them with the 
beating of drums. As the Raja was away from the capital town, his 
crow;i and sword were carried as his emblem by the family priest 
Jagannath Tripathy, an Utkal Shreni Brahman". 

I have heard from the old Raja of Jhalda, that when he was very 
young and Yubraj of the^state, he saw that this occasion was very pomp¬ 
ous with a big valley of royal procession took place on elephant back 
The subordinate feudal chief like Hensala, Taraf-sardars, Mankis, 
Ghatwals are in their best dresses. 

I 

Dr. Sinha observes in the Barabhum Ind-Festival that after the 
two umbrellas were tied to the two Ind-dang posts (The bigger one 
representing the presiding diety of the Raj family, Sri Brindaban Chand 
and the other representing the royal lineage itself). Two Brahman 
priests both belonging to Utkal Shreni offer Puja at the base of two 
Ind-dang posts. Prayers are being offered for the welfare of the 
royal lineage and for the subject to the Devraj Indra and then every 
initiative of Vedic Brahmanic worship starting from Swasti bachan to 
Jap (meditation) and Homa (offering of ghee and sacrificial fire) are 
done and finally Bali or sacrifice of goats" is made. Then the Ind-dang 
posts were raised vertically with the help of Babui ropes. As the posts 
were thus being raised the assembled crowd- cheered up in great excite¬ 
ment and raise their sticks. Those among the female visitors who had 
observed Karam festival at home brought a handful of Jawa seedlings of 
various locally grown crops which th( y threw towards the rising Ind- 
dang posts. 

As I heard from the Raja of Jhalda that during this time the formal 
crowning ceremony or Abhisekh of the Yubraj took place. Every year 
two New Ind dang posts have to be prepared for this festival. 

Bholanath Bhattacharya in his papers entitled “Folk legends 
centering Jain Icons in Bengal" Folklore. April, 1971 and “A Note on 
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Vaisakhi Dharma Gajan of Bengal”, Folklore, July, 1971 said about the 
primitive origin of dharma and the type festivals in his charactereistic 
way. Dr. A Mitra also has discussed this point in his doctoral research 
on Dharma. Dr. Sudhir Karan too has discussed similarly in his book 
"Simanta Banglar Lokyan”. 

Dr. Piyus kanti Mahapatra following Dr. Sukumar Sen, Dr. Sashi- 
bhushan Das Gupta and many others, in his article "Tree-symbol worship 
in Bengal”, in the edited volume of "Tree symbol worship in India” by 
Sankar Sen Gupta, said, "It is believed that the Sal tree is the symbol of 
Ind. The tree is worshipped for general welfare, victory in battle, 
bumper crop and success in life. The day for the worship of 
"Indradhvja” is called the day of "Satruthan”, meaning the erection of 
the pillar in some places. According to Dr. Mahapatra, it is clear that 
the worship of Indradhvaj or the “Satrudhvaj” was in vogue before 
12 th. century. He said further that the people of the locality are 
invited to attend the ceremony and have a mass feast. Raja of Jhalda 
supported this view to me and said during the time of Abhisekha, a 
community feast was done, where people voluntarily shared rice, 
goat etc. and offer to the kings. 

But Dr Niharanjan llay, an eminent historian of Bengal said, 
Indra worship was prevalent in Bengal before 11th. century, Sankar Sen 
Gupta in his "Banglar Mukh Ami Dekhiachi” has discussed Ind and 
other dhwaj puja in a similar tone with Prof. Ray. Prof, K. P. Chatto- 
padhyay and Prof. N. K. Bose have treated the topic with their profound 
scholarship in their essays in "Man-in-India.” In Puranas the Myth 
is like this: 

After defeated by the Asur, Indra came to Brahma and 
Bishnu. Pleased by the Devraj, Bishnu gave him a divine "dwaj” 
dazzling like sun with garlanded bells. Indra become victorious and 
defeated the Asurs with the help of this "dwaj”. Indra denoted that to 
Chedipati. Chedipati worshiped the "dwaj” with vigour and pomp, 
and being pleased with his deeds "Indra” gave him blessings that the 
king who will worship this type of "dwaja” he will be rich, victorious 
and secure a bumper crop in his kingdom. 

Sri Binay Mahato in his Bengali article "Indradhwajer Puja ba Tnd 
Parab”, published in "Amrit” on 4th. June 71, asserted that "compara¬ 
tively more civilized outsiders were Aryans and when they become 
victorious by defeated backward non-Aryans th^ started to celebrate 
the victory through the help of "Dwaja” Puja. 

Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharya asserted in his book "Encyclopediea of 
Folk songs of Bengal” that perhaps to check the heavy rain in the 
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month of BhaAa, by the way of supernatural magical belief this festival 
w^s done. This is a wrong way of treating the festival. 

Tbe Karam-Ind Comples in Lower Chotanagpor and Related Folk Songa 

On the eleventh day of Bhadra (August) of the day of Tarwa 
Ekadasai', the most celebrated Karam festival took place. The Kurmis 
specially unmarried young women or recently married girls 
with the help of Jawa Bali (on a bamboo basket with sand and soil, they 
grew up certain locally available seedlings with great care before seven 
or nine days) celebrate it. In the Akra they sing Karam songs with anti¬ 
clockwise dance which is exclusively for girls. Now during the day of 
l/pasa they even don’t take water. . Karam Dal vertically posted by the 
girls. The Karam Dal is being worshipped. The Brahmins with Vedic 
Mantra and the Laya said the story of "Karamu-Dharmu”, They believe 
that for the welfare of brother, they do this festival. Now during the 
day of Panna after the day of Upasa, they take certain seedlings with 
their hands and start for the Ind-Tar. 

The songs are as follows : 

1. Ind Karam Lojkailo Dada ailo lete lo 
Chagal theger pithapara railo badane lo 

2. Ind dekhte geli deora Sankha paralio re 
Ghurin aine re deora Mailo Khoaile re 

3. Ind Karam lojkailo Burha ailo lite lo 
Kibali jabab debo Burha railo base lo 

4. Burhar sange jaite habek Jhalda sahare lo 
Lok saidhaile bale dibo Thakurdada bathe lo 

5. Ind dekhet geli dada Inda na dekhali re 
Dage dage pancha dege uthe Rajar Ind re 

6. Ind tare Ind dada Chata tare chata re 
Kashi Tare bashiro sabad 

7. Burah bazarer Ind Chakoltorer chata re 
Chata dekhite log chale khata khata re 

8. Nun marich khaiye khaiye Muh hailo sitha re 
Mabapke Bale diyo Baro sakhe achi re 

9. Ekdinkar holud banta Tindinkar bashi lo 
Mabapke Bale debi Baro sukhe achi lo 

10. Aijre Karam gossain ghare Duare 
Kai re Karam gossain Kas Nadir pare. 
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From Little Tradition to Great Tradition 


, As observed by Dr. Surajit Sinha that circumstantial evidences 
indicate that the Raj family, although declaring themselves as Rajput 
Khastriya for several generations, originally belonged to the Bhumij tribe. 
And according to him the main rituals of the festival are connected to 
the great traditions of India and to the great Sanskritic gods who are 
propitiated with incantation in Sanskrit. 

According to our observation the chief diety of the Bagmundi Raj- 
family and Jhalda and Hesla Raj-family is Marang-buru, the traditional 
Mundari God. And the Adharipat burhathakur of Ichagar Raj-family 
is the guardian spirit of their lineage. Ind, a purely tribal festival, 
presents us the most important organisational basis of the transforma¬ 
tion in the ritual practices by the Brahmins. Because majority of the 
Hindu festivals are initiated and sponsored by the Bhumij whp are 
fedual super chiefs before the advent of Britishers in Manbhum 
District. 

After the coming of Britishers and continuous interaction with 
Bengali speaking people, the feudal lords accepted the primary urbanisa¬ 
tion and caste hierarchy craving among themselves grows up. This lead 
them an acceptance of sacred tradition gradually and the feudals among 
the Bhumij tribes began to claim themselves as Rajput Khatriya. 

While the Kurmis, specially among the big land-owners and feudals, 
the same type of mechanism of change took place. The women folk 
are not interested at all about Khatriaization. But due to the consider¬ 
able impact of the Brahminical culture, in Karam festival, where first 
Laya worshipped the Karam-Dali, Brahman replaced him. Mr. W. G. 
Lacy, the Superiendent of Census for Bihar and Orissa, in the Census of 
India 1931 reports, said about the Kurmis : “They have now began to 
join hands with namesake in claiming a Kashatriya origin. They have 
succedded in retaining their self respect in a degree which is uncommon 
among primitive tribes converted to Hindusm”. This is also observed 
by Sri G. S. Ghurye. 

Functional Aspects of Brahminical Culture on the Tribes of Chotanagpur 

Any institution in a ^stem functions manifestly or latently to 
achieve its defined goals and inter-relate sub-system through various 
norms and values prevalent in the community. ■ Festivals are also 
functional towards pattern maintainance within the groups existing on 
a regional setting to which the influence takes place. Now as reflected 
through Ind festival that inter-action with the kin-clan system 
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perpetuates obUgftion and breeds group solidarity and feeling of 
onene;^. A projection of this at a larger plane indicates by common 
goals and behaviour, a sense of solidarity among the traditional bound 
people like Bhumij and Kurmis, But what happened the privileged 
section on feduals among the Bhumij ? Their basic need was to be 
Khsatriya, then the derive need is cultural norms and adoptation of the 
Brahmin during Ind-festival, when they adopted Brahminical tradition 
the impact become apparent in vertical level. The Puranic myth 
provided them the sanction in the Hindu Sanskritic fold. And when¬ 
ever they come into Hindu Sanskritic fold they seek matrimonial 
relation in the horizontal level, and here the Brahmin sariCtioned their 
validity, hence they boycotted homogenity regarding their kinship 
affinity and trying to make kinship with high ranking Kshatriyas 
of all over India. And Brahmin in return to that sanction 
demand “Devottar", “Brahmottar” and landed property from the 
feudais without rent. In this way the Brahmins are enjoying %th. 
of the landed property of Panchet Raja, who was originally Kurmi. It 
should be noted that the same type of mythological stories about the 
origin of the Rajas of Panchet, Palkot, Barabhum, Jhalda, Chiika, 
Paikum, Chilkigarh, Ghatshila, Mallabhum and Jhargram are available 
which say, that while going to pilgrimage from Rajastlian, Rani gave 
birth twin babies. Ram left one on the spot and went witli one and Raja 
to Puri. So the feudal lords after achieving the Kshatriya status isolated 
from the main traditional group. The traditional group yet achieve the 
gieat tradition, because all the domestic gods and village gods are still 
worshipped by the Lay a or Fahan or Naifci as prevalent in the little 
iraditional group. 

Anthropological Survey of India, Calcutta. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Nirmal Kumar Bose 

(b. January 22, 1901—-d. October 15, 1972) 


With the death of Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose on October 15, 
1972 India has not only lost her leading anthropologist and exponent 
of Gandhian thoughts, she has lost of a person of rare human warmth 
and courage. 

P’or the last one year Professor Bose was suffering from cancer. 
Those who had the privilege of being closely associated with him during 
that period would testify that with supreme courage he ignored the un¬ 
bearable pain of his fatal disease and devoted himself to his labour of 
love as Editor of Man in India and. as President of Asiatic Society and 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. His numerous students, friends and 
devotees from all walks of life continued to visit him at sick bed for 
advice, discussion and spiritual stimulation. It would be hard to believe 
that he published three books and several veiy important papers 
during his illness. 

Professor Bose was essentially a self-styled and self-made anthropo¬ 
logist. He started his academic career as a Geologist. While he was a 
student of M.Sc. in Geology in Presidency College, Calcutta in 1921 he 
left the Government College in response to Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-Co¬ 
operation Movement. Later on, at the request of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee he joined Calcutta University as a post-graduate student in 
Anthropology and passed his M.Sc. examination in the subject with 
University record marks. Although the writings of foreign anthropo¬ 
logists like Boas, Kroeber and Malinowski inspired him, the main source 
of Professor Bose’s extra-ordinary insight into social processes was his 
varied and direct encounter with the tribals and peasants in different 
regions of India. It was in the course of his experience as a Khadi 
Worker among the poor villagers of Bolepur area that he was struck by 
the observation that even the lowest castes who were severely exploited 
and discriminiated by the Varna ^stem did not come out in rebellion 
against the system. Deep probing into the roots of this malaise led 
Professor Bose to formulate some fundamental ideas regarding the 
economic basis of Hindu social organization. Later on, he^ elaborated 
his ideas in this matter in his famous book Hindu Samajer Gcran. In 
his search for some guide-lines for a radical transformation of caste and 
class ridden Indian society, Professor Bose was attracted to the ideas of 



Mahatma Gandft. He critically examined Gandhiji’s ideas and 
published two important books, Selections from Gandhi and Studies in 
Gandhism. Later on his close association with Gandhiji as his Private 
Secretary (1946-47) during Noakhali pilgrimage gave him further 
insight into the working of Gandhiji’s mind and ideas. Professor Bose 
recorded this experience in his extra-ordinary book My days with 
Gandhi. . '■’li' j 

One of the major aims of Professor Bose was to build up an Indian 
tradition of social enquiry based on direct observations from the field. 
From the various institutional positions that he held—Lecturer and 
Reader in Calcutta University, Director, Anthropological Survey of 
India, (1959-64), Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, (1967-70), President, Asiatic Society (1971-72) and Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisat (1971-72)—his main interest was to build up an informal 
team of dedicated Paribrajaka scholars. 

During over 50 years of his creative life Professor Bose had written 
about 38 books and 700 articles. His interest was not merely limited 
to Social Anthropology ard Gandhism. He has made very important 
contributions in a wide range of subjects—art history, temple architec¬ 
ture, archaeology, human geography and social history. He was 
considered an authority on Hindu Temple Architecture. Unfortunately, 
he could not complete his last book on the subject. 

Even in his death bed Professor Bose firmly believed that his 
beloved city of Calcutta, the people of Bengal and the civilization of 
India had the vitality to overgrow the numerous odds that they had to 
face in the comtemporary situation. He died with the expectation 
that his numerous students and associates would dedicate themselves 
to the task of building a new society in India on the basis of proper 
survey and analysis of the social situation. In his death India has lost 
a truly great man and Calcutta has lost a unique institution.* 

Dr. S. C. Sinha 
Director of Anthropology 
Govt, of India. 

* Prof. N. K. Bose was also a member of the Advisory Editorial Board of the 
Social Sciences Encylopaedla, and la ''Folklore" (India) as well as a member of the 
Executive body of the Indlam Council for Social Science Research. He was a visiting 
Scholar In the Universities of Calfomia, Chicago, Wlsconson, Michigan, Colvunbla. 
North Carolina, Poward (Washington), Hiroshima (Japan), and a number of univer¬ 
sities In India where be talked on subjects like Anthropology, Sociology, National 
Integration, Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and Modein India. His latest 
book “Anthropology and some Indian Problem" Is published only a week before he 
breadth his last. 
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Professor Peasanta Mahalanabis 
(Bom-1892—Died-1972) 

Bom of Brahmafamily in Calcutta in 1892, Prof. Mahalanabis was 
admitted into King’s College, Cambridge, wherefrom he took his Tripos 
in Mathematics in 1914 and Natural Science Tripos in the following 
year. He was a Senior Research Scholar in Cambridge and took his 
M.A. Degree from the same University. 

Returning home. Prof. Mahalanabis joined the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, as Professor of Physics under the Indian Education Service 
cadre and continued there until 1945 as Head of the Department. He 
was also the Principal of the College from 1945 till 1948. In that year 
he became the University Emeritus Professor of Statistics. Earlier 
from 1941 to 1945 he was Head of the Department of Statistics of 
Calcutta University. The subject was then being nursed under his 
initiative by the University at its earlier stage. In addition to this 
Prof. Mahalanabis was also Meteorologist. Calcutta, in-charge of the 
Alipore Observatory for many years. 

In 1944 Oxford University awarded Prof. Mahalanabis the Weldon 
Medal and Prize (for Biometry)’ Calcutta University awarded him an 
Honorary Doctorate in Science at a Special Convocation in 1958 and the 
Sir D. P. Sarbadhikary Gold Medal in 1957. In 1947 he was Vice- 
President of the International Biometric Society, and in 1955 Founda¬ 
tion Fellow of the National Institute of Sciences of India. In 1957 he 
was the Institute’s President. 

In 1958, Prof. Mahalanabis was the first Indian to become the 
Foreign Member, Soviet Academy of Science. Because of this he 
enjoyed high prestige in the Scientists’ circles in the USSR. 

As a long associate of Viswa-Bharati as well as one who did a lot 
for the development and improvement of that important institution 
the Viswa-Bharati University awarded him Deshikottam, ah Honorary 
Degree. He was its General Secretary for long ten years. An Honorary 
Doctorate was also offered to him in the same year by the Sofia ^ Univer¬ 
sity, Bulgaria. 

. A Member of the United Nations’ Statistical Commission since 1946 
Prof. Mahalanabis became its Vice-President in the following year. Both 
in 1952 and 1953 he was the Commission’s Rapparteur and again from 
1954 to 1958 Prof, Mahalanabis was the Commission’s Chairman. 

In 1945 Prof. Mahalanabis was elected the Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and of the highest honour in the World usually granted to the 
intellgentsia of the topmost rank. 

{Continued at,Page 466) 
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AU India Folklore Conference due to be held at Ahmedabad 
Oi\ December 30-31,1972 has been postponed owing to im- 
avoidable situation. The following letter received on October 
30,1972 which will speak for itself. 

MEGHANIMANI MAHOTSAVA SAMITI (GUJARAT) 

ORIENT APARTMENTS : NEAR KAMAR HOSTEL : 
USMANPURA; AHMEDABAD-13. 

October 25, 1972 


My dear Sree Shankar Sen Gupta, 

The whole of Gujarat is under the terrible grip of draught, scarcity 
and famine. Govt, machinery as well as public machinery are all now 
engrossed in fighting this disaster. Chief Minister has appealed to save 
food. Govt orders are issued for rationing and restrictions. This year 
Diwali-New-Year’s-Day also will not be observed in the usual manner. 
Big Dinners/Lunchesi/iBonquets are stopped. 

Under the circumstances if we have a conference in December it 
will not be possible, with all misery of the people all round and food- 
controls, to provide food to the participants. 

'U:- ‘ 

Hence Committee decided that the conference may be postpond 
till normal condition is restored. Hence you may put an "Announce¬ 
ment” in "Folklore” thus :— 

Due to acute draught and famine condition in Gujarat, the Meghani 
Mani Mahatsava Samiti decided to postpone the forthcoming All India 
Folklore Conference scheduled to be held at Ahmedabad on 30, 31 
December, 1972. 


Regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Narendrabhai Dave.* 


•In view of the situation stated above by Shrl Narendrabhai, local secretary of 
the conference, we have no other alternative but to agree with the committee. We 
beg apology to those who wished to participate—Bankar Son Qupta, Genei^d Secretary, 
Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS, by Nirmal Kumar Bose, Institute 

of Social Research and Applied Anthrojjology, Calcutta-19, 1972. Demy 1/8, 281 

Rs. 80.00. 

The value of the book like this can be adcquetly assessed only by' 
one who has used it for the purposes for which it has been written. For 
its introduction to our readers we rely on author’s preface where he has 
written—“This is a collection of articles, official reports and lectures deli¬ 
vered by the author between the years 949 and 1971. They deal specially 
with the problems of development of the scheduled tribes and castes in 
relation to the rest of the Indian nation. My object has generally been 
to present insights gained from Anthropology in relation to their 
problems.” 

In dealing with the problems the author has divided the book into 
two parts. There are eighteen chapters in part one, viz. “Anthropology 
after Fifty years”, “Anthropology and Tribal welfare”, “Comi)eting F^ro- 
ductive System in India”, “Land-Man Ratio in Tribal Areas”, “Disintegra¬ 
tion of Tribal Cultures”, “Who are the Backward Classes “Integra¬ 
tion of Tribes in Andhra Pradesh, “National Seminar on Hill People”. 
“On Communal Separatism”, “Changing Character of Leadership in 
India”, “The Scheduled Communities and Social Change”, “National 
Integration and the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes”, “Tribal Wel¬ 
fare”, and “Resolution adopted at Sectional Conference at Tribal Educa¬ 
tion”. In the next Part, “General Review” of 1966-67, 1967-68, 1968-69, 
1969-70 are included. There are also Appendices. 

We learn from the “General Review” that about 95,000,000 persons, 
in round figure, who arc our fellow-Indians and known as the members of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are living in an unwanted 
condition. The author has discussed as “to how they live, how they work, 
how their status is changing, what improvements have come about in their 
lives and what the Government responsible for their welfare has done and 
what it still has to do in order to improve their conditions and help them 
to help themselves.” 

The author has dealt with every aspect of his study in his characteres- 
tic ability, and scholarship. Because of its brevity, it is necessary to point 
out, this book was found inadequate and demands are felt for a more 



statistical detailef. What was desired was nothing less than a book in 
whieh every item and chapter is throughly explained with more facts, 
since such an anthropological book by such an erudite scholar as Pro- 
lessor Bose, is expected to serve the aims as a working tool of the 
researchers and the government agency alike. 

We must judge a book by its purpose and its approach to this pur¬ 
pose in our case is to give those engaged in the implementation of the 
policy a handbook for their works. One can well imagine that we are 
l.^rgely alienated from the old ways of life. If anthropologists wish to 
organise a net of functionaries all over the country, they need a handbook 
as the present one, because from our cursory persual it seems to us 
lhal the book is adequate for its purpose and the social scientists of India 
and abroad will consult it with profit. We recommand to book in every 
library. SSG. 


{Continued from Page 463) 

Prof. Mahalanabis was a Fellow of the International Econometric 
Socieety (1951) ; an Honorary Fellow of the Pakistan Statistical Associa¬ 
tion (1952) ; an Honoary Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, London 
(1954) ; Foreign Member, Soviet Academy of Sciences (1958) ; an 
Honorary Fellow of King’s College (1959) ; a Fellow of the American 
Statistical Association (1961) ; and a Fellow Member of the World 
Academy of Art and Science (1963). In 1957 he was made Honorary 
President of the International Statistical Institute. He had been 
its member since 1937, and an Honorary Member since 1952. He was 
also a Fellow of the Indian Academy of Sciences and the National 
Academy of Sciences of India. 

But the greatest honour which India and Indian people could offer 
him is that his name would ever live in the world as the General 
Secretary and Director of the Indian Statistical Institute which he 
nursed from its beginning in 1931 until March, 1964, But his connec¬ 
tion was later severed. In different other capacities Prof. Mahalanabis 
directed the Institute till the end of his life. He was founder Editor of 
the “Viswa-Bharati Patrika" and “Samkhya”, Institute’s organ. 

A close associate of the Poet Rabindranath Tagore, Prof. Mahalana¬ 
bis was the Personal Secretary of the Poet during the Twenties of tlie 
curret century. Later in life he played host to the Poet on several 
occasions and accompanied him on a number of foreign tours. His wife 
Smt. Rani (Nirmal Kumari) Mahalanabis is a fanious name in the 
literary and cultural field in India, 

Saxnir Qhosal 
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KDITORIAL 


November, i07i 


Folklore documentation has attracted a good deal of attention these 
days. Some bibliographies on folklore have come out both from India 
and abroad. These works have mostly done by individual elTorts. 

For about a decade, and particularly after the establishment of the 
Indian Council for Social Science Research and similar other bodies 
there have been several seminars and conferences to discuss the need 
for documentation in social science. But, to our surprise, in such official 
seminars and conferences folklorologists are not being consulted. There 
has been a central Data Library and Documentation Centre under ICSSR 
which is expected to be developed with Regional Documentation Centres 
lor which, the report goes, nearly a million rupees will be available. As 
workers, who are in the field, and who have shown their calibre, will be 
research in social sciences”, it has not yet accepted folklore as a branch 
of social science study, is a pity! But who can deny that Folklore has 
been accepted as a medium of advanced study and a large number of 
scholars are coming out successfully with folklore ? Also, scholars of 
many disciplines utilize this or that branch of folklore, yet it has not 
been accepted by ICCSR as a branch of Council’s research subject. 

As because it is not accepted as a branch of social science, many 
folklorologists are unable to avail of the opportunity ICSSR provides for 
the research of social science. It is again on object of the Council to 
stop duplicate researches, but, in reality, it encourages such which one 
can deduce from the list of the “Research Projects Sanctioned by the 
Council” as are being printed in its Newsletter and the list of dis¬ 
sertations of different universities, together with the research projects sup¬ 
ported by UGC. Planning Commission, and the type organisations. When 
the Council is unable to provide funds for such genuine workers who are 
r»ot protected by schemes they are unhesitatingly providing facili¬ 
ties for those who are already over burdened with various types of work. 
'I’hus we request the Council to come out of red tapeism and to find out 
^uch research workers, we believe there are many such persions, who are 
better informed and who, if entrusted with any project, will be in a posi¬ 
tion to do better work than many of the over burdened and over worked. 
II is for this folklore and the type subjects must immediately be accepted 
by ICSSR and folklorologists must be given' the share of documentation 
and methodological work for themselves. They should not be Sossed by 
those persons who have either accepted folklore as a part time work or 
who are trying to exploit the subject looking at its potency. 
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IJIKASH RAY CHAUDHURI 

MANGAL-CHANDI: A FOLK CULT OF BENGAL 
Introduction 

The folklore (stories) „,are mainly of two kinds—traditional and 
psychological. The “traditional folklore (stories)—almost invariably 
leads the investigator to the very earliest phases of racial and social life’* 
(Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics—By James Hastings—Vol. 6, 1913, 
p. 57) particularly of the womenfolk, for, those are mainly observed by 
them. 

In Bengal as in other parts of India different folk rites are observed 
in association with folklore—some arc magical while others are to appease 
the malignant folk deities. 

From the data present in our hand it appears that female folk deities 
<*utnumber the* males at least in Bengal. Chancli is such a complex 
character of all the female cult. The different female deities of Bengal 
have evolved in its different parts under different circumstances; but 
later on all pervaded under the generic name Chandi. Instances are not 
lare to set parallel cases. But the absence of Chandi in Ramayana and 
Mahabharata or in any other ancient literature may lead us to suspect its 
later 6rigin. As a mater of fact we find its references only in Sanskritic 
Puranas coniposed after 12th century A.D., for example, in Brahmavai' 
'aria, Devibhgavat, Brihadharma, Markandeya Puranas and in others. 

The term Chandi itself is a non-Aryan word which seems to be either 
Austric or Dravidian. Amongst the non-Aryan population we find this 
cult, with the same or nearly same terminology, only amongst the Oraon 
of Chotanagpur. The unmarried young Oraon (a Drayidian language 
i^peaking tribe) annually worship this female deity, Chandi, on the full 
moon day in the month of Magh ‘To bring success in hunting ahd war” 
(Oraon Religion and Customs—By S. C. Royv p.'®9). . -In addition 


to this, Mutri Chandi stone is also acknowledged by the Oraon '‘under 
neath which the Dhumkuria (bachelors dormitory) bachelors cere¬ 
monially micturate as part of the propitiatory rites of the Chandi spirit 
with the object of ensuring the increase of male members of tha tribe** 
i.Ibid, p. 86). 

Now, whether these Oraons have borrowed the trait from the neigh¬ 
bouring Bengal or vice-versa is a delicate question and it is not possible 
to discuss within this short space the whole problem. But what we can 
say in this context is that the Chandi Mangal Kavga (composed around 
12lh or 13th century A.D.) also gives us two different composition—one 
dealing with the fowler Kalkclii and the other deals w’ith the story of 
Dhanapati Saodagar (merchant). There are sufficient indications in the 
story of Kalketu to regard Chandi as the deity of the fowler as it is found 
at present amongst the Oraon (Bangla Mangal Kaveyar Itihas—By Sri 
Asutosh Bhatlacharya 1957 B.S., p. 301-302). But the second story of 
Dhanapati Saodagar in Chandi Mangal Kavya seems to have no connec¬ 
tion with the former one, the fowler Kalketu (Ibid. p. 304) and at pre¬ 
sent it is not possible to establish with certainty w'hen and how it has 
been firmly established in Bengal and is worshipped by the women folk 
there. 

Chandi is propitiated in Bengal in different forms. Shri Bhalta- 
charya has also published a long list of this folk cult or Chandi of Bengal, 
e.g. Natai Chandi, Uran Chandi, Kului Chandi, Ghor Chandi, Shuva 
Chandi (colloquyally known as Suvachani), Khara Shuva Chandi, Kalhai 
Chandi, Uddhar Chandi, Rana Chandi, Olai Chandi, Basan Chandi, Abak 
Chandi, Kalai Chandi, Kakai Chandi, Dhclai Chandi, Mangal Chandi. 
Besides these, Mangal Chandi is also propitiated in her different mani¬ 
festation, viz., Baro Mese Mangal Chandi, Hairs Mangal Chandi, Jay 
Mangal Chandi, Kului Mangal Chandi, Sankat Mangal Chandi, Sankata 
Mangal Chandi, Uday Mangal Chandi, Mangal Sankranti, etc. 

Now' the question arises how the term Mangal (beneficial) has been 
affixed to Chandi ? We know that Chandi is malignant in nature. So 
it is not unlikely that to appease her, the term Mangal has been evoked 
w'hich is known as euphemism, as has happened in case of the deity 
.responsible for pox who is termed Sitala (Ibid, p. 298). Shri Dasgupta 
js also of opinion that originally the deity Mangal Chandi as such, was 
unknow'n and in later days it appeared in Upapuranas. (Bharater 
Sakti Sadhana-o-Sakta Sahitya—Sri Sashibhusan Das Gupta, 1967 

B.S., p. 178). • 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to describe the 
three folk rituals connected with Mangal Chandi as are performed in 
Dacca and Faridpur (Bangladesh) by the women folk. 
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0 . 

Mangal Chandl 

The folk rite, as observed in the village of Amgram (Subdivision of 
Madaripur, district of Faridpur) can be practised by any Hindu lady. It 
])Cgins on the 1st Tuesday of the month of Vaisakh (April-May) and is 
i)cTformed in the same way on all the other Tuesdays of the same month. 
Altogether it must be practised for 5 Tuesdays. If there are 5 Tuesdays 
in the month well and good, if not, 1st Tuesday of the succeeding month 
of Jaistha (May-Junc) should be included. Once begun it lasts all 
through the life of the devotee (Vrati). The goddess worshipped is 
Mangala Chandi, the consort of Siua and the co-operation of a Brahmana 
friest is indispensable. 

The requisites are as follows ; 

One plantain leaf with eight arum (Kachu) leaves and the same 
numers of the blades durba-grass (Cynodon dactUon),, falsi (Ocymum 
'.tincturn) leaves, unboiled sundried rice (atapa tamdula) and red China 
roses (Hibicus rost sinensis)^ All these with other • edible things are 
placed before the earthen pot Cgbata) w'hich is looked upon as represent 
ing the goddess (though sometimes an image of the goddess is added to 
it). Another indispensable deity is the Salgram Sila (representing god 
Narayana). One special feature of this is that no boiled rice (oata) 
should be dedicated to the goddess nor should the devotees take it on 
the day of the worship. This distinguishes it from another folk rite 
called Vauta Mangal Chandi which is performed in the same place in the 
month of Agrahayana (Novembcr-December; which will be described 
later on). When the priestly function is over generally the elderly lady 
of the family or of the community relates the Katha (legend) which is 
very long. A brief summary is given below : 

A Brahmn’s daughter was on a very friendly term with a milk 
maid’s daughter. The former observed the rite, and the latter began 
sabsequcntly. After the 1st Tuesday the milkmaid got immense wealth. 
Hut she could not enjoy her change of life. She always looked for an 
Opportunity for which she could shed tears and tried various means. 
But -she did not succeed until she broke the vow. She fell into misfortune. 
She wanted to change her hard lot. She again began to perform the 
rite and got back what she had lost. 

Now we should describe the way in which it is performed in the 
^illage of Krishnapura, in the subdivision of Narayanganj, in the district 
of Dacca. The things required are the same in both the districts' with 
the exception of the eight China roses which are not required in the rite 
us performed in Dacca. Moreover it is definitely prescribed that it should 
I>e performed on the fou/ Tuesdays of Vaisakh (April-May) and two of 
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Jaistha (May-June), whereas (as has been pointed wt), it should be 
performed only on the five Tuesdays in Amgram (Dt. Faridpur). Again 
in Dacca on' the 1st and 2nd Tuesdays boiled rice is prescribed as an 
offering to the goddess, but this is never allowed in Faridpur. ^Further 
in Dacca, in some cases an cartHcnpot called Mangal-Chandi-Ghat is 
installed on the 1st Tuesday in month of Vaisakha. On this the 
Goddess is worshipped every day throughout the year, the special rite 
being observed in the manner already described. This Ghat is renewed 
every year. Further the legends which are recited in this connection 
also differ. The legend from Dacca is summarised below: 

It begins with a description of the appearance of the goddess 
Mangal-Chandi. Then it narrates that there reigned in Ujjain a king 
named Vikramkeshari. In that country there lived an honest merchant 
named Sankhapati who had two wives—Lahana and Khulana. Owing to 
the jealousy of Lahana, Khulana was bannished to tend a goat. She 
missed the goat and while searching for it in the forest she came across 
some ladies practising some kind of folk rites. From them she learnt 
how it was performed every Tuesday. She also learnt from them the 
Katha (legend) which is as follows : 

There was a king in Kalinga named Sahasrakhya and there lived a 
fowler named KaJketu. While hunting he found a golden serpent which 
was nothing but the goddess in disguise. He took it home. The goddess 
a.ssumed her proper form there and granted him enormous wealth. When 
I he king heard Of his richness he imprisoned him, but subsequently ho 
was released through the intercession of the goddess who revealed her¬ 
self before the king in the dream. 

Then Khulana went home and began to practise it. She became 
}>regnant within a few months. It was at this time that the merchant 
was preparing for going out of the country on a trading expedition. The 
wives were called to see him off, but- Khulana was late as she was 
engaged in worshipping the goddess. The merchant got angry and broke 
the pot (ghat which represented the goddess). From this time his mis¬ 
fortune began. His boats sank and he was driven by the waves on the 
coast of the capital of Salbana where he .was put into prison. In the 
meantime Khulana gave birth to a son who was named Sripati according 
to the wishes of the merchant. This son finally released his father 
though he himself was imprisoned but later on married the daughter of 
the king. 

Thus we see that there is a great difference between^ the legends, 
though it is apparent that it promul^tes the omnipotence of the goddess 
and sets forth the boons and blessing which the performer of this folk- 
rite obMw iQt btw ctailtehip. Again the legends emrent in 
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I'aridpur is in ’^rose. There is no written book dealing with this sub¬ 
ject. It is committed to memory and handed down from generation to 
generation. So it can naturally be expected that it is narrated on col¬ 
loquial language and the words of the vratakatha show its archaic 
form. On the other hand the legend which is recited in Dacca is in 
MTse and there is a book on this subject and herein we And many 
learned words. 

Yauta Mangal Chandi 

Now we shall proceed to describe the folk rite connected with the 
Yauta-Mangal-Chandi: It is performed . in the month of Aghrayana 
I Novembcr-Decembcr) on all the Tuesdays. The things required are 
I he same with the exception of the red China roses and their number is 
lixed at seven. It is performed for four consequtive years whereas the 
former is performed throughout the life of the celebrant. In the 1st 
year celebrant should eat rice with potherb (Sakanna), in the 2nd 
}ear rice and curry of vegetables (ghantanna), in the 3rd year rice and 
milk and in the 4th year rice and curd. It is perfonned by Hindu ladies. 
.\fter the worship is over, the following legend is narrated by some lady. 

A merchant married a woman named Rambhabati. After the 
marriage he went out on a trading expeditioii. The wife lamented very 
much on account of her husband’s absence. The God Mahadeva 
appeared before her in a vi.sion and asked her to perform the folk rite. 
.She began it, but when she heard of the return of her husband, she 
neglected the rite. Her misfortune began. She was again asked by the 
Goddess Bhavani to perform it. This time she finished it. She met her 
husband and lived happily thereafter. 

Natal Mangal Ghandl 

There is another folk rite connected with the same Goddess called 
the Natai-Mangal-Chandi Vrata. It is observed in the month of Agraya- 
yana (November-December) in the evening of every Sunday by both 
brothers and sisters. The former (brother), performs the rite till his 
sacred ceremony is performed. The legend connected with it would 
show the significance of performing the rite by both brothers and sisters 
together. 

The articles required are as follows: 

7 rice cakes (4 salted and 3 unshed) prepared with sundried 
unboiled rice of Aman variety, 7 unboiled Aman rice, 7 blades of Durka 
grass, 7 Tulsi leaves, new date-palm molasses and a coconut. These 
things are all arranged on plantain leaves. In addition to thesa in every* 





body’s name a young plantain leaf which sprouts from the centre is kept. 
'I'his rite is performed inside the room and a miniature pond is dug for 
the purpose. After arranging the things round the miniature pond one 
elderly lady starts reciting the legend—a brief account of which is given 
i>elow : 

There was a widower merchant. He had one son and a daughter 
and was very much affectionate. As there was no near relation to look 
after -his minor children he discontinued his trading expedition. But 
later on with the intervention of others he married for the .second lime. 
IJis second wife gave birth to a son and then with the' intervention of 
others, he started for his trading expedition. Before leaving for trading 
expedition he deposited heavy amount to 12 different sections of people 
for looking after his children of the rir.st wife. The second wife also 
very politely agreed that she would look after her step children. 

As soon as the merchant set out for his trading expedition the step 
mother started torturing those two minor children. They were not fed 
properly, the cowshed was their bedroom,, straws were their matress and 
they were engaged to tend the goats. 

In this way they were pa.ssing their wretched life. One day the boy 
asked his elder sister to take help of those with whom their father depo¬ 
sited money to look after them. The elder sister agreed to the proposal 
and they did accordingly and regularly they were following the practice 
very religiously. It is for this act of theirs, they regained their lost health 
which enraged their step mother. It w’^as a mystery to her how the step 
children could build such handsome physique with such nominal diet. 
Thus she engaged her son to solve the mystery. He succeeded in doing 
.so. Then the step mother, along with a few others approached the 
persons who were helping her step children, as to why they do so. She 
also rebuked and beat them severely. 

So when the two poor children went to take their food as u.sual, 
they turned them out. As such their misfortune again followed—they 
lost their health and vigour due to mal-nutrition. 

Long days passed. They were pulling on their wretched life in 
severe torture. One day they were out in the jungle to tend the goat. 
They came across a tree full of beautiful fruits. The sister asked her 
brother to fetch a fruit and warned him not to taste it lest he dies after 
taking it. But fortunately those were not poisonous ones and both of 
them enjoyed the fruit to their heart’s content. They followed the same 
practise on subsequent days. Thus they regained their lost health which 
again enraged their step mother. She again engaged her son to find out 
I he reason of it as on the previous occasion. When she came to know 
of this, one day she destroyeci the fruit tree and planted Makal tree on 
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that spot sprea<iing sotpe ashes over it. In this way Amrit (necter) fruit 
tree disappeared from the earth and Makal trees grew in its place. 

Their misfortune again followed. They were out in the forest to 
lend the goats. One day they lost the goats in the forest. Both of them 
were very much afraid of their step mother. So none of them returned 
iionic and took their shelter in the forest. That day happened to be the 
Jirst Sunday of the month of Agrhayana. Hearing the bubiing sound * 
(made on any auspicious occasion^ from the nearby villages both of them 
went to get some Prasad (olferings made to any God or Goddess) and 
were secretly standing by the side of a house. The house members were 
arranging the Prasad into five shares but every time to their utter sur¬ 
prise they found the five shares turned into seven. Then they dis¬ 
covered those two minor children and brought them inside and were fed 
with Prasad. These tw^o children learnt the art of this folk rite and per¬ 
formed it accordingly.' After completion of the rite (Vrata) they prayed 
Ihe boon of the Goddess so that they could get back their lost goats, 
further they vowed that if the desired result follows they would practise 
it (Varata) again for the second time. Then they went to pass their 
liight in the cowshed. After midnight their lost goats returned. In the 
morning they returned home with the goats but they were rebuked and 
severely beaten by their step mother. 

As a result they left home and took shelter in the jungle. On one 
Sunday in the month of Agrhayana they heard that bubiing sound 
(Ulu) emanating from a nearby village which reminded them that they 
iiad vowed to perform the folk rite for the second time if they got back 
their goats. They did it accordingly with the articles available in the 
forest and prayed for a boon so that their father might remember them 
and they are freed from their sufferings. 

Dhanapati Saodagar, their father, in his term dreamt in the night 
that his beloved. children of the first wife wore in utter distress. So he 
left for his home on the next day inspite of others repeated request 
Seven days had passed and the two poor children were' eagerly waiting 
for their beloved father. On the eigth day their father arrived, fed his 
children and heard the long stroy of their step mother. Then with the 
children he returned home and sent the message along with a Boat fish 
asking his wife to come with the step children and receive him from the 
boat. The news was very much shocking to her for her step children 

* In E. Bengal this particular sound is known as Jokar W'hile in W. Bengal it is 
culled Ulu, in Orissa it is termed as Hul-Hula. 

Its distribution in India i.s not yet specifically known. But as far my knowledge 
goes this particular socio-reltgious trait is mainly restricted to the Eastern India and 
tliere might have been some sporad|c instances in the South. 
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were not with her. To save the imminent danger she dressed herself 
v;ith a tottered lonicloth (Sari) and painted her face with luice and black 
paints just to pose before her husband that the step children had beaten 
her and liad reduced her to such a plight and had left home. Blit when 

she arrived near the bf)at she discovered to her utter surprise that her 

step children were in the boat with their father. Her husband rebuked 

and sent her back home. But he iiimself did not return home and was 

putting up in the boat with his children. That was the Sunday of the 
month of Agrhayana. Hearing the Ulu sound the brothers asked his 
.sister to perforin the folk rite as they did on previous occasions. I'hey 
performed vrata accordingly and, as said by their father, prayed the 
boon from the Goddess so that she can be married on the next Sunday. 

On the following day Dhanapati returned home with his children. 
There he found in his utter surprise, a messenger (Ghatak * i.c., match 
maker) from Lakshapati Saudagar with the proposal of marriage of his 
daughter with the son of Lakshapati. The marriage was settled and 
solemnised on the following Sunday. But hearing the Ulu sound the 
bride performed the Vrata (folk rite) with the articles available in the 
Varan-Dala. ** For fear of any mishap for leaving the Vrata incomplete 
just for one when she had already performed on three previous 
Sundays. On the other hand her step mother was secretly observ¬ 
ing the whole rite and interpreted it to the groom as a sort of magical 
lite to do harm to him. The groom asked for the purpose of this rite 
and the bride explained but he did not believe and challenged the power 
of the goddess to do anything good. He told his newly married wife he 
might believe if the Goddess could turn the lump of clay into gold. The 
wife agreed to the proposal. But he later on changed his mind for the 
wife might stealthily put gold inside the clay lump. He secretly put his 
marriage ring in the Nidra Kalas (an earthen pot tilled with water) and 
he did not disclose it to her. But he told her that he would believe in 
the power of the goddess if his marriage ring come back in his .finger. 

On the next morning when he asked water to wash his mouth the 
servant was pouring water from that Nidra-Kalash when the marriage 
ring dropped in his hand. This made him to believe in the power of the 
goddess Naiai Chandi. Next he expressed his intention to leave for his 


• In Bengal previously the institution of Ghatark played very important part in 
match making and they curried with them detailed genealogical records to cope with 
the complicated marriage rules of the different castes, particularly of the higher Hindu 
castes like Bruhman. Kayasthas etc. Now the modern means of approach through press 
has come in vogue mainly due to disintegration of this important institution after 
partition: 

Winnowing fan carrying. 
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home on the same day where the rest of the marriage rites were to be 
perfo'i’med. The father-in-law arranged the whole thing. But the son- 
in-law rcluctantl}' informed that he would take with him only the orna¬ 
ments and a himch-back boatman, a pull down boat and an old maid ser- 
\ant. With these and the wife he left for home. In the midstream he 
asked the maid servant to tell his wife to keep her w'ords. She was 
informed accordingly. The wife putting oil* all the ornaments kept in 
inents and a hunch-back boatman, a pull down boat and an old maid ser¬ 
vant to give it to the husband. He threw all the ornaments in the mid 
. stream. Natai-Chandi look the bundle and kept into the .stomach of a 
liayhab-boal (a kind of fish) with instruction to appear when it (fish) 
■vould be remembered. 

When the newly married wdle landed in her father-in-law’s house 
everybody was surprised to find her without any ornament. Everybody 
was very much disgusted and was passing bad remarks, particularly, her 
mother-in-law. 

On the day of Basi bibahu (on the following day of marriage some 
lites are performed) no one could gel any fish inspile of their repated 
attempts. Then with Hie inslru<‘tion of the luwvly mariied wife the 
lishermen were engaged i'or the purpose, w^ent to Kaliganga river. There 
casting their nets for the third lime, they succeded in getting a big boat 
(ish. With great diflicully they brought the fish home. But the trouble 
was in making the fish to picsces for everybody failed to do so. Then 
Ihe newly married wife sent the message, by her maid-servant, of her 
willingness to cut the big fish. The father-in-Jaw accordingly arranged 
and sent the fish inside (Audar Mahal). The wife took a w'eatliered bill 
hooked knife (Banti) and smeared it with vermilion. The fish w'as also 
painted with vermilion and she adorned herself with it on her forcdiead, 
i hen with the name of the Goddess Natal Mangal Chandi cut the fish 
into three pieces. Then to the utter surprise of the gatherings they found 
ihe bundle of ornaments in the stomach of the fish. The wife went 
inside the room and adorned herself with ornarq^pnls, Sarees, etc. Every¬ 
body was suspecting some illicit love of the wife with the fisherman. 
I'he husband protested and so he had to face , some trouble. 

On the following day, i.e., on the day of paku-sparsha (with this rite 
•he newly married wife is. accepted in her husband’s society) or the 
serving of cooked food to the invitees, she became puzzled for she 
never cooked in her father’s house. Then Natai Mangal Chandi arrived 
and assured her that she would do evei^dhing on her behalf and left the 
instruction to close the kitchen after keeping all the cooking articles 
therein. She did it accordingly but did not disclose it to anybody. When, 
everybody was pressing her to go to cook the food every time she declined 
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to go with the pretext that those would be done in time. At long last 
she opened the door of the kitchen and found everything was ready and 
the quantity increased to triple. She served the food and everybody was 
lery much satisfied. * 

m 

After sometimes the wife gave birth to a male child. 

Her father-in-law dug a pond 12 years back. But unfortunately 
there was no water in that pond. Her husband asked the remedy there¬ 
of. She told that let her father-in-law lie down on kusha bed (a kind of 
grass) in the jora-mandap (a shelter where worships are performed) 
after fasting for the whole day something will be revealed in dream and 
if he does accordingly the pond will be filled with water. 

The father-in-law did accordingly. In the morning he refused to 
say anything to anybody about his last night dream. With the repeated 
request of his son he disclosed to him and only to him. He asked his 
father to fix up the dale of the first rice eating ceremony (annarambha) 
of the child and the ceremony connected with the opening Utsarga of 
the pond (on this occasion some ritualistic performances are done in¬ 
cluding the worship of the deity Narayana). 

On the festive day, the annarambha ceremony was performed with 
pomp and grandeur. Then the master cut the grandchild into three pieces 
and threw them into the pond as enjoined in the dream. To the sur¬ 
prise of all the pond was filled with water in no time. The mother of 
the child did not know what had happended with her child. In the 
evening she after days hard work wanted to take her bath in the new 
pond. But the father-in-law at first did not agree to it apprehending the 
danger. He suggested to his daughter-in-law that he would arrange to 
bring sufTicient water by the Goalas (a caste of Bengal) in the house to 
take her bath. But she did not agree to it. So she went to the pond 
followed by a large number of attendants. When she took a dip her son, 
who was being guarded all through the day by the Goddess Natai Mangal 
Chandi, jumped on her lap. She was astonished at this. Natai Mangal 
Chandi appeared and rebuked her for negligence. Further the Goddess 
told that she can not guard her in this way all through and asked her to 
follow her own course. This made her to weep and fervently appealed to 
the Goddess that how it can be for she is living among unsympathetic 
cruel members. However, she returned home in wet clothes and with the 
child on her lap to the utter surprise to husband, father-in-law and others. 
She told her father-in-law, you might again cut my child into pieces and 
might throw him into the burning kiln of the potters and forcefully 
asserted that none of you would be able to do harm to him or to me the 
grace of the almighty ^atai Mangal Chandi.. The father-in-law 
threw the child inta a bunting kiln. The mother of the child jumped 
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into the biiming4^iln and brought back the child in her lap uidiurt. This 
brought all the attendants to their sense. The father-in-law asked her 
whi^ther she is really a human being or some Goddess in disguise, other¬ 
wise how all these unbelieveable incidents could happen. But she 
calmly and politely replied, that, she was just an ordinary lady of this 
earth and whatever was done, was done by the Goddess Natai Mangal 
Chandi and she was only performing the Vrata (folk rite). Hearing 
these her father-in-law Lakshapati Sadagar installed the Golden Natai 
Mangal Chandi constructing a beautiful shrine. From that day the folk 
rite got wide circulation. 

At the end of this Vrata the story-teller recites “she who performs 
this rile gels back her lost articles, the dead gels back his life, the 
barren gets a child, the poor gets the money, the blind regains vision, the 
unmarried gets married and whatever the desire might be they are ful- 
lillcd, who ever hears the legend and who performs the rite are blessed 
M'ith the boon of Natai Mangal Chandi alike.” After this recitation all 
bow down and salute with folded hand with blades of grass. 

' ' ' ' ' , 

Authropalogical Servey of India, Calcutta. 
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D C. PAL 


FIELD 

WORK 


MAGICO-KELIGIOUS BELIEFS ABOUT PLANTS AMONG ADIBASIS 
OF BIHAR 


'I’ribal people living in plateau, hills or in forest areas believe in 
supernatural powers of various animate ami inanimate objects. They 
haVe intimate relationship with the forest wealth of their surroundings. 
Their material culture entirely depends on it. The empiric knowledge 
about the plant wealth over a number of generations, made a good rela¬ 
tionship with the plants around them. Naturally they are associated 
with the plants which are used for food, medicine, fuel, libre, shelter, 
dyes, etc. in their vicinity. Inspitc of that they have deep faith in superna¬ 
tural powers of some plants wdiich are associated with taboos, safeguards 
against animal and evil spirits, riddance from diseases and snake-bite. 

The present paper deals with some such plants which are associated 
with the magico-religioiis beliefs in the Iribals of Ranchi and Palamau 
districts of Bihar. These plants were narrated by Oraons, Mundas and 
Asurs during recent ethnobotanical field works among them. The 
author studied the plants used by aboriginals for their food, medicine, 
other material culture, such as .shelter, fuel and transport, for religious 
ceremonies, sorcery and in their spiritual and intellectual culture such as 
in music, dance, fables, proverbs, crop festivals, sowings, harvestings, etc. 

In most of the cases, it is really difficult to reason out the bases of 
these beliefs. But a very reasonable guess can be made about underly¬ 
ing motive or idea. 

In India these beliefs can be taken as indirect order to protect or 
preserve the economic plants of that area and to eradicate the unwanted 
weeds or species. 

Local names vary from place to place. Therefore, botanical names 
are essential for fixing the identity of plants. In this paper, the plants are 
arranged alphabetically by their botanical names. 

For convenience local names (M : Mundari, O: Oraon) and short 
note on the habit or habitat of each plant are cited. 

It is interesting to note that, most of the local names tojhc plants 
were given by women and girls of Munda Society of that region. The 
burden of collecting the daily ratio of leaves, fruits, roots, tubers etc. was 
nn the shoulders of Women and girls. Naturally all the useful discovered 



liy them were naWd to point them out t<^ one another. Oraons depend 
much less for their food on the wild plants of the jungle. They came in 
Chotanagpur plateau from South India and elbowed the Mundas to 
occupy the cleaned lands for cultivation. So the terminology of the 
Oraons are scanty in that region. 

Achyranthes aspera L. (Amaranthaceae) 

Sitirkad (M); Chirchithi (O). 

A herb occurs in waste places. 

Three pieces of roots, about ^[ 2 " long of the plant are worn in the 
neck to cure fever due to cold. 

It cures periodic fever in Orissa (Jain, 1971). 

(.issumpalos pareira L, (Menispermaceae) 

* 

Chutulutur (M) ; Gaipari (O). 

This is a slender creeper with peltate leaves. 

The slender stem is worn in the neck in ring form to cure fever that 
comes in alternate day (periodic). It also cures the swelling of any part 
o( the body. 

This cures headache (Jain, 1971), 

Clerodendmm indicum (L.) Ktze. (Verbenaceae) 

Merommed (M) ; Marachuta (O). 

It is a tall herb with hollow .stem. 

The stem of the plant is cut into pieces. The pieces are twined in a 
white thread made out of Gossypium herbaceum. The thread is worn 
in neck as necklace on Saturday to cure any kind of wounds on body. 
The dried plant stem is preserved by Oraons to keep the snake away 
from that place. 

Oendrouphthoe falcate (L. f.) Ettingshauscn (Loranthaceae) 

Galbanda (M) ; Banda (O). 

This is aparasitic plant, occurring on trunk and branches of many 
trees. 

A piece of the plant is worn by Mundas on forehead to save them- 
.selves from the evil eye of ghosts. 

Tri^ of m PlttfftiffW. 





Eiephantopus scaber L. (Compositae) 


Marachuta (M) ; Phudna (O). 

It is a herb with clustered radical leaves. ^ 

The roots of the plant are put in hairdo of women to facilitate child 
birth. 

Seoraswear roots of the plant in the ears to cure headache 
(Jain, 1971). 

EmbVca officinalis Gaertn. (Euphorbiaceae) 

Meraldaru (M) ; Anra (O). 

This is a tall tree growing in forest or on roadsides. 

The insect galls of the plant with an insect are worn in neck to cure 
tooth pain and ear pain. 

Euphorbia antiquorum L. (Euphorbiaceae) 

Siddaru (M). 

It is a thorny hedge plant. 

The living plant is preserved in the houses of Oraons against thun¬ 
der and lightening. The dried plant part is reserved in rooms of Mundas 
to protect the house from the evil eyes of the ghosts. 

Onaphalium luteo-ulbum L. (Compositae) 

Dundid-ba (M) ; Birha duchi (O). 

This is a herb branched from the root. 

Three pieces of roots of the plant are worn in neck for lactation 
after child birth. The thread is twined seven times w'hilc tying the roots. 

Leonotis nepetaefolia Br. (Labiatae) 

Agia (M) ; Tonka agia (O). 

A tall herb grows in waste places. 

The stem of the plant is attached to the body of the children to cure 
skin diseases. The root is applied on swollen breasts to cure the 
mother. 

m 

Mirabilis jalapa L. (Nyctaginaceae) 

« 

Jahain juhi (M). 

It is a tail litranched herb which grows commonly in Village areas. 

* I 



Mundas attach the roots in the neck to accelerate the child birth and to 
stop ^diarrhoea. 

Plectranthus incanus Link. (Labiatae) 

Bir Sikhuri-ba (M) ; Sugandbhala (O). 

An erect herb grows commonly on roadsides. 

The branches with leaves of the plants are preserved under the 
thatching roofs of the houses to drive away mosquitoes. After chewing 
these leaves, Iribals collect honey from the combs. Before collection of 
honey, blows from the mouth are thrown on combs to drive away 
the bees. 

The possible cause is the odour due to oil containing in the plant 
l»ody which repels the insects. 

I’remna herbaces Roxb. (Verbenaccae) 

Hara chain (M) ; Ekka Pan (O) 

It is a small herb with greenish flowers. 

The roots of the plants are worn on the arm (right 
and left arm for females) to cure large liver and spleen, 
tying the string is folded three times and twined. 

fticinus communis L. (Euphorbiaceae) 

Jora (M) ; Digherendi (O). 

A small tree with palmate leaves grows in tribal villages. 

The barks of the plant are touched in neck of the patients to stop 
vomiting in the time of fever. 

Semecarpus anacardium L. (Anacardiaceae) 

K 

Sos(.»daru: (M) ' 

It is a large tree growing in jungles. 

1'he fruits are boiled in newly^ purchased earthen pots to make it 
durable for long time against fire. 

It seems that the oil of the nut enters into the pores of the earthen 
pots at the time of boiling and makes it cementing which is the cause 
remaining behind for everlasting of the pots. 

The seeds are tied on the legs of the cattle to cure foot diseases. 


arm for males 
At the time of 
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Sida rhombifoiia L. (Malvaceae) 

» 

Ipiripiung (M). 

This is a herb which is found in waste places. , 

The roots of the plant are attached on the body (right side of the 
male and left side of the female) to keep the evil eyes aw'ay. 

Smilax rnacrophylla Ro.xb. (Liliaceae) 

Rampan (M). 

This is a prickly climber. 

It is believed that tooth complaints do not arise in whole year if the 
stem of this plant is used as tooth brush in the days of ‘Dasahara’. 

In Orissa tribal use it to cure fever and to get rid of bad dream etc. 
(Jain, 1971). ^ 

Vitex negundo L. (Verbenaccae) 

Sinduari (M). 

It is a large shrub or underiree with purple llow’ers. 

The stem of the plant is worn in forehead to cure (Adha Kapala) 
a kind of headache. 

Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta. 
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I'RADYOT KUMAR MAITY 


FOLK ENTERTAINMENT AND THE ROLE OF THE PATUAS 


The exhibition of paintings on cloth is an ancient practice in India. 
Ihese paintings are called patas or patachitras, and the people who 
exhibit them, to the accompaniment of verses of their own composition, 
arc known as Paluas. As in the present day, in ancient India a class 
of people earned their livelihood by entertaining the village folk with 
the patas or scroll paintings. In the classical literature of India, such 
as Ahhijnana Sakuntalam and Malabikagniniitrnm of Kalidasa. Harsha 
cliarita of Banabhatta, Uttar-Ramacharita of Bhababhuti and Mudrara- 
kshasa of Visakhadatta, we find mention of patas or patachitras.^ 

Patas or scroll paintings on paper^ as we find in Bengal, arc one of 
the best specimens of folk art ever produced by the patuas which had 
their origins for depicting religious themes. Of course the present day 
patas include both the religious and secular subjects. The religious 
patas include the subjects from the Ramayana (i.e., the scenes of the 
royal court of Dasaratha, the killing of Demon Taraka, the marriage 
ceremony of Rama and Sita, the killing of the Bird Jatau, the fighting 
of Bali and Sugrib, the appearance of Ilanumana in the royal court 
of Havana and his haughty conversation with Havana, etc.), from the 
stories of Lord Krishna (i.e., the scenes of the birth story of Krishna, 
Goshtha-lila or pasturing of cows, A,mra-dalan or crushing of a Demon, 
Raslila or circular dance ^festival of the Gopis with Krishna, etc.). Lord 
Jagannatha, Sri Chitanya (i.e. the scenes of the union of Chaitanya) 
with Advaita, the dream of Bishnupuriya and the quit of Chaitanya 
from the house, etc.), Satyanarayan or Satyapir and stories from the 
Manasamangal-kaoya (i.e., the storj' of Chdhd Sadagar, Behula and 
l akhindar), Chandimungal-kavya (i.e., the story of Dhanapati and 
Srimanta Sadagar, Lady on the’Lotus), etc. One of the most important 
and fascinating subjects of the paintings of the Patuas, especially in the 
districts of Midnapore. Bankura and Birbhum is the story of Chand 
iSadagar, Behula and Lakhindar. The patuas also depict the story of 
the goddess Durga i.e., the Durga-pata, the Hara-Parvati pata. Besides 
the patas of Hindu and laukika origins there are Muslim patas (i.e., 
the patas illustrating the activities of the Plrs and Gaais), Christian patas 
(i.e., the patas illustrating the life and activities of Jesus and Mary), 
Buddhist patas, Jaina patas and tribal poRts?^ The Christian, Buddhist 



and Jaina pcitas are comparatively very meagre. The Santali patas 
depict the tales current among them. Generally interesting scenes are 
selected from the long story and illustrated in a ’self-contained dra^a’. 

The secular patas* depict the stories of the quarrel between tht co¬ 
wives, the life of the so-called modern women who neglect their mothers- 
in-law, the contemporary events like the introduction of widow marriage' 
by Vidyasagar, the Ghuar Rebellion and its suppression by the English, 
the marriage of Rahuti, a daughter of a dacoit, the steamer accident of 
Kakdwip (24-Parganas), the love episode of modern young girls and boys 
and type. Shri Shankar' Sen Gupta is perhaps a pioneer worker in the 
held of the study of secular pata. 

Besides these, there is another kind of patas known as ‘cliaksim-dana’' 
(bestowal of eye-sight) or Jadu-pa/a. This type of pata is popularly 
known as llari-bala-mana-pata. “When a man, a woman or a child dies, 
the Jadu—or Duari-pafua appears at the house of the bereaved family 
with ready-made painting of the deceased. He draws the picture 
of the deceased with only one omission, viz., the iris of the eye. He 
shows the picture to the relatives and tells them that the deceased is 
Mandering about blindly in the Afterworld and will continue to do so 
until his or her eyesight is given back, for which he (the priest-painter) 
.should be paid ! So the relatives make presents of money, or some other 
articles of domestic use, to the Jadu-pafua, who then puts the finishing 
touches to the painting by performing the act of chakshu-dana, or sup¬ 
plying the iris of the eye in the figure of the deceased !”^ The patuas 
who deal with the chaksha-dana patas are known as Jadu or Duari- 
patuas. The pataus and Jadu or Duari patuas differ in their approaches 
and this difference is beautifully stated by S. K. Ray who writes that 
in the scrolls painted by the patuas we see that “the judgment scenes 
have been given prominence, whereas the scenes from the lives of 
deceased persons enjoying earthly comforts in the Afterworld have been 
emphasized in the paintings of the Duari-patuas."^ The judgment 
.•scenes have been given prominence in the cases of those patas which, 
deal with either the stories of deities or saints. Each such pata “opens 
with a large-sized portrait of the presiding deity or saint (culture-hero) 
at the top end, followed by a scries of pictures illustrating his or her 
katha (story), award or punishment to mortals for their good or evil, 
loyal or disloyal work, and closing at the lower end with a court scene, 
of Zama, the god of Death. This last scene of the court of Zama does 
not always occur at the end of the each scroll, and when it<itdoes not, 
there is a concluding scene of the mmn story—a comedy or mangala 
incident—i.e.. rescue or protection by the presiding deity of the bhakta 
(devotee) from death or slaughter”.^ , 
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, We have already pointed out that the patas are one of the best 
specinlens of folk-art and “the art tradition of the J&du-patuas belongs 
to an older strain, ... it had been in the mortuary services connected 
with entombment of dead bodies in ancient days”.* However, Jadu or 
Duari'pata has never been used as the vehicle of folk-entertainment as 
it is evident from its use. A Jadu-patua is believed to be “an undisputed 
authority on the semi-magical mortuary rites of the deceased. He 
knows how a man is put to death by a pisacha, an evil spirit. It is he 
who can lead the dead body from this world to heaven—an act of 
which he himself is ritually capable.”® 

The patuas exhibit the scroll painting (patas) from door to door and 
each of them carry more than one pata. While exhibiting the patas 
they gradually unfold the paintings to the spectators and explain them 
by tailing verses. Here we may quote two such fragmentary verses to 
illustrate the creative genious of the patuas. 

When Chaitanya decided to quit the house, his wife Bishnupuriya 
expressed her grief in a Jieart-rending manner. The following are the 
verses sung by the patuas of Midnapore in connection with the story of 
Ihe quit of Chaitanya from the house. 

Eto suni Bishnupriya, Kesh nahi bandhe 
’ Dharia Swamir paye, fukaria kande 

Tumi mor pananath, ami tomar stri 
Amare charia jahe, ar bataki 9 
Bairagya habe swami, etaijadi mane jano 
Tube Kena narer meyn, bibaha hare ana ? 

Na Karinu ranga rash, na karinu khela 
Kemane saiba ami madancr jbala 
Enaba jouban ami, ki diye rakhibn 
Swamibine ami, kamane thakiba 

English : 

Hearing the decision of Chaitanya (Nemai) to quit the house. 
Bishnupriya does not tie her hair. She cries loudly by holding the foot 
of her husband (Chaitanya) and utters: “You are my husband, I am 
your wife; why do you want to leave me ? If you had the idea of 
becoming a sadhu (saint), why have you married me ? I have made 
neither any love nor any play with you. Now I do not know how I will 
overcome the pinches of the God of Love. Moreover, I do not know 
how I will satisfy my youth and how I will live without my husband. 

Again, while exhibiting patas relating to the stories of Satyanarayana 
•or Satyapir, the patuas of Midnapore sing the following verses. 
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At kothai acho Satyanarayan lailam Bmaran 
Toma bina keba kare lajjba nibaran 
Hindu kule Narayan Muslim kule Pir 
Dui kule pap ( ?) kheye hayeche jahir 
Namer nahi lekhajokha lamba lamba kesh 
Nanadike kata murti dhare nana besh 
Narayan bale ami satya nam haba 
Amar puja dekha prachar kairba 


Knglish 

O Satyanarayan ! where you are ? We seek your protection ; none 
can save us except you. You are Narayana to the Hindus and Pir to 
the Muslims. You have exposed yourself after absorbing the vices(?) 
ol the Hindus and the Muslims. No where i.e., Brahmanical text your 
name (Satyapir) has been written; you possess long hair, you appear 
/before us) in various forms dressed differently at different times. You 
say that you alone are Right and you will preach your worship. 

From these verses we can form an idea of the nature of the songs 
(»f the religions pat as. People in general enjoy seeing the printed 
scrolls or patas and hearing the connected verses and the women and old 
folk, sometimes moved, ask for a repetition of the performance, for which 
they pay extra prices or goods. The patuas recite the verses in a very 
heartful manner, which often lead their listeners to forget their worldly 
troubles while they listen. “Simplicity of thought and style, rural 
frankness and unsophistication are the very keynote of these ballads. 
These are neither sensual nor intellectual but strictly moral, i.e., agreeable 
to the moral nature of the common village-folk. The patuas are more 
or less followed the style of mediaeval Bengali language and never at all 
that of the modern in composing these ballads.'® Thus the patuas not 
only entertain the people especially the village folk by exhibiting patas 
iind by reciting the connected verses, but also serve as an important 
organ of rural education. 

Besides the importance of the patas from the point of view of folk 
art, the exhibition of the patas of various kinds by the patuas from door 
to door have ever served as an important and certainly the most 
significant method of folk entertainment down to the early years of the 
present century. It may be inferred that this practice had its origin in 
Bengal in ancient period. The change of economic structure and the 
influence of urban culture on the village folk have brought about a great 
change in the minds of the villagers. As a result this from of entertain¬ 
ment does not attract the people so much as they are now more inclined 
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to the eptertainmfnts of urban life. Like the other earlier forms of folk 
cnterfaipments viz., Yatrc^, Kathakathas, Panchali gan, Jagaran gan^ 
Putul-natch, etc., the exhibition of patas from door to door is becoming 
obsolete, putting the patua community into a great hardship for their 
livelihood. In a word the early popularity of the patuas was so great 
that the male and female, child and adult, highbrow and lowbrow, rich 
£»nd poor all were moved by the exhibition of the patas and by hearing 
the connected verses. The pictorial arrangement in those patas is “in 
the from of a sequence almost recalling the early days of cinemato¬ 
graphy.”** This short of folk entertainment deserves close notice before 
it completely dies out from our country. 

Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, Midnapur. 


NOTES 


1. (>. S. Uutt, Patua Sanyit, UnivcTsily ol Calcutta, 1999, Intro., pp. 16*18; Sen Gupta, 
.Sankar, “Secular pata- -a Study. of Classification and Dating’, Folklore, Vol, No. 9. 
1972, pp. 326-927. 

2. ‘‘For scrolls, sheets of paper of the same size are joined end to end to get the 
lequired length. If the paper is thin, two or more sheets are pasted one over .another 

io make the .scroti sli'ong and durable.Miniature patas are made on cloth only by 

ihe chilrakaras of Birbhum”. S. K. Ray—'TAe Artiaan Castes of West Bengal and their 
( lufV in The Tribes and Castes of West Bengal, Ed. by A. Mitra, 1953, p. 313. 

3. Ibid., pp. 311-31*2 (For details); Also see Sankar Sen Gupta’s article “Secular 
I'ala—a Study of Classification and Dating’’. It is to note that all these types of patas, 
we have mentioned here, had been demonstrated in an exhibition organised by the 
iiangiya Suhitya Parishat, Calcutta in June. 1970 (From the 14th to 28th). 

4. For details about the secular patas see S, Sen Gupta’s article— “Secular Pata —A 
Study of Classification and Dating"’, 

5. S, K. Ray, The Ritual Art of the Bratas of Bengal, Calcutta, 1961, p. b'i: 
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9. Ibid., p. 54. 
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1* GOSWAMl 


Folktale Assamse: Kachari 


IHE CLEVER OLD MAN 


In a certain village there lived seven brothers. They were all 
thieves and lived on thieving and burgling. They used to live separately 
but always worked in a team. One day the eldest brother said. 

"'Brothers, that old man there has plenty of money. Let us burgle at 
his place tomorrow.” The others agreed. The old man had a dream 
that they were paying a visit to his house next day. When he woke up 
he said to his wife, “Old woman,I’ll tell you what! Have we got a fair 
quantity of rice-beer ?” When she said that there was, he said, “Well 
then, tomorrow at noon you cook for seven persons and keep ready meat 
and rice. Cook matimah (pulse)too. When the visitors arrive ask them 
to sit, and serve the rice-beer and the meal. I will go out in the morn¬ 
ing to the field and take the pet paddy-bird with me. I will be back 

by noon.” 

Next morning the old man was ploughing in the field. The pet 
paddy-bird was close by looking for frogs. The seven thieves came 

along and seeing the old man accosted him this: “Grandfather, what 
are you doing ?” The old man said. “My sons, I have got to feed the 
old lady, hence 1 am driving the plough. But which way are you 
bound ?” They said, “We plan to visit your house.” “That’s 
very well.” said the old man. He then addressed the bird, “Paddy-bird, 
go home and tell your grandmother to kill" the fowl and keep ready food 
for seven guests.” He then drove the bird off with a stick and it flew 
hack home. 

After some time the old man and the guests reached home. The old 
lady^ad kept everything ready. The thieves were surprised to find such 
a good meal and they thought that the old lady had prepared all these 
things only at the message of the bird. After the meal was over they 
thought that if they could use such a bird as messenger they could also 
have such timely and fine meals. When the old man asked them, “My 
boys, what made you come to my place ?” they said, “Grandfather, we 
want this bird.” The old man said, “No 1 can’t give.up the bird. It is 
rtur mainstay.- It’s because of it that we are alive.” The thieves were 
keen on the bird and would not leave without it. In fact, they took it 
away by force! 

Now the time came to try out the bird. The eldest thief took it to 



the field. When it wets about noon he raised a stick over the head of 
the paddy-bird and said, “Go, tell my wife to cook a fowl and keep ready 
rice-beer.*’ When he came home he found that his wife had not cooked. 
There was only some left-over rice from the night’s meal. He was 
hungry and ate whatever he was given. Then be took the bird to his 
next younger brother. The latter asked him, “How did you find the 
bird ?’’ Oh, it was all right. I gave the message and my wife kept ready 
rice, meat and rice-beer. I had a hearty meal.’’ The younger brother 
too sent the bird from the field with the message: “Go, tell my wife to 
• keep ready rice, meat and rice-beer.’’ Instead of a warm and rich meal 
lie had to eat only rice soaked in water. He then passed on the bird to 
his next younger brother..^ In this way each of the brothers tried out 
the bird and found himself cheated. The youngest brother, in fact, 
blurted out, “Why, we have been had by this old fellow.” The others 
j> greed. 

One evening they planned like this : “We will go tomorrow and tie 
lip the old man and take qjl his money and gold.” That night the old 
man had another dream and came to know of their plan. He said, to 
liis wife, “Old woman, they are coming again. You keep a meal ready 
as before, keep ready some rice-beer too. Get a piece of banana tree 
and put it in the room where we pray to the goddess of wealth. And 
keep my stick of mature bamboo by my seal. Then go and borrow our 
neighbour’s daughter saying that she is needed to help you. Keep her 
hidden in the room of the goddess of wealth. But you have to do this 
also: while serving our guests rice you make as if you slip on the floor 
and tread on the leaf-plate of one of them. Leave the rest to me.” 

After giving all these instructions early in the morning he went out 
with the plough. When after some time the thieves came along the old 
man addressed them, “My sons, which way arc you bound ?” They 
said, “We are coming to our grandfather’s.” The old man said, “Very 
well, then. Wait a bit while I finish my ploughing.” So they followed 
the old man to his house. The old woman brought out rice-beer. After 
all of them had sat at the meal the old lady made as if she was slipping 
and trod on the leaf-plate of one of the guests. The old man immediately 
look the stick and pulling his wife it began to roar. “You old woman, 
.vou don’t see with your eyes ? Though old you don’t know how to 
itehave, let me turn you into a young girl 1” Thus saying, he began to 
strike on the piece of banana tree. After a while a young girl was seen 
to come out with rice and curry. The thieves were impressed beyond 
measure with .the magic virtues of the old man’s stick. How wonderful, 
it could change even an old lady into so beautiful a girl 1 They forgot 
the missipn with which they had . come and asked for the stick. As the 
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old man would not agree to part with it, they took it by force. 

At home the eldest thief thought, “My wife is already half old, let 
me turn her into a young woman.’^ So he began to beat her, saying, 
‘ Be yourtg, be young.*’ As the heavy stick was too much for her she lost 
her life. The thief hid her body and passed on the stick to his next 
younger brother saying, “My wife has turned into a young woman.” The 
second brother’s wife also lost her life. In this way all their wives died, 
hut when the youngest one’s wife lost her life he could no longer check 
himself and began to cry aloud. The other brothers then admitted 
sorrowfully that their wives too were no longer alive. It became a con- 
.stant worry for them now to manage their children and run the homes. 
They had no such means as to be able to marry again. They now were 
more determined than ever to rob the old man of his wealth. They 
would not be dissuaded this time from their purpose. 

The old man had a dream and came to know of their plan. Ho 
instructed his wife thus, “Old woman, do you see that next of hornets in 
the banna tree ? Very carefully detach it from the tree and keep it in 
the corner of the verandah. When I will ask you : ‘Old woman wher<* 
have you kept our money ? I seem to have forgotten where it is.' yon 
will say : ‘Why, it is there in the pitcher in the corner of the verandah." 
The thieves came in the evening. When he saw them the old man 
.started drinking rice-beer and, as if intoxicated, cried out, “Old woman. 
1 seem to have forgotten where the money has been kept. Where is it ?" 
She responded, “You old fellow, you have fogtten everything drinking 
so much rice-beer. Why, it’s there in the pitcher in the corner.” The 
thieves overheard this and were happy that they were going at last to 
have the old man's money. The eldest thief went up to the hornest’s 
nest and as he pul in his hand the hornests stung him on his hand and 
lace. He directly stepped back. The next brother then went up and 
put in his hand, with the same result. None cried out, each showed as 
if he had pulled out money from the pitcher*. In this way, one after 
another they were all severely stung by the ferocious hornets. When 
they left the house the youngest brother, however, cried out, “Ah how 
severely was I stung! O brothers, I am half dead with pain !” The 
<»ther brothers then admitted how much they had suffered. 

After a few days when the pain subsided the thieves again planned 
to pay a visit to the old man’s. The old man as before came to know' 
of their objective and said to his wife. “Old woman, do this. Make a 
small hole in the wall. I will lie by the hole with a razor tn my hand, 
f’repare a paste of some rotten fish and rub me over with it sd that 1 
smell. Keep some paste of hot chillies by the granary. When they will 
arrive start wailing, saying that I am dead, 4hd when 'they will iqfueJjtlott 
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you, ask them to smell throujgh the hole and find if 1 am dead or not.” 

When the thieves arrived the old woman began to wail. When they 
asked her why she was wailing she said, “Ah, my sons, the old man is 
no more. These seven days he is rotting there because there’s none to 
carry him away. I am passing my mornings and evenings only wailing.” 
7'hey said, “Where’s he lying ?” She said, “Why there. You can smell 
him through that hole.” So the eldest thief tried to peep in. His nose 
was immediately cut off. He stepped away covering his nose, saying, 
“Ah, what a disguesting stench !” Then the next brother peeped in. His 
nose was cut off too. He also stepped back, saying. “What a disguesting 
stench !” In this way, one after another, they lost their noses, but when 
it came the youngest one’s turn to lose, he cried out, “Alas, my nose is 
no more !” The other brothers then admitted that their noses were also 
gone. The old man in the meantime cried out from inside the house. 
“Old woman, that salve I’ve put there—don’t give it to these rogues, don’t 
let them have it.” They directly went up to the chilli paste and rubbed 
it on their wounds. They could now hardly stand for the burning and 
smarting that the paste gave them. Roaring in pain they left for their 
home and promised that they would no longer depend on theving and 
burgling for their living but would try to lead an honest life. 

(iauhati University, Assam. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A. L. Krober in his book —Style and Civilization (1957)—dealt 
explicitly with different characteristics and principles of style as he con¬ 
ceptualized with its generic relation within the wider preview 
civilization. 

His broad concept of style is a strand in the culture with self con¬ 
sistent behaviorial pattern. To him culture* is also selective way—a scope 
for election within a number of choice without any compulsion or phy¬ 
sical and physiological obligations. Due to its distinctive and detinite 
quantity it is used as a slide-rule in the cultural or historical 
reconstruction. 

Kroeber’s conception of style does not only revolve-around fine arts, 
where it is indispensable, but also with other facets of culture, as for 
example, gastronomy, dress-fashion, science, philosophy, organism etc. 
First, he tried to explain style as form and manner against substance; 
consistency of forms and styles to eventuate into a series of related 
patterns. Second, he gives attention to diverse *course of style in 
different art media. Third, he concentrates on historical behavior of 
movements in philosophy, scholarship, mathematics and fundamental 
science as similar to that of fine arts. 

Apart from briefly referring to the mode of development of national 
cuisine within greater areas of civilization, he discussed in details the 
changes in dress-style as he argues that the generalization he derived 
from empirical study of women skirt fashion would help him to extract 
certain conclusion about jthe style in the fine arts. He points out the 
vibrancy of dress style from one extremity to the other within a relatively 
.short span of time and how it departs from and assults against the basic 
pattern of dress style due to tension in socio-political condition. Within 
this fluctuation Kroeber draws attention to the “basic-patterns” of fashion 
which arc less effected by this sort of insecurity. In dress fashion unlike 
art style moment is important and it endlessly modifies its preconceived 
ideal. 

Kroeber in dealing with fine art as a part of the totality of human 
social behavious says, “Rightly, it will probably be agreed that where the 
element of creativity is predominant, we have fine-art products; where 
utility is the primary consideration, we ,are in applied arts, sometimes also 
called decorative art.** Style to him is motivated by display, luxury, social 
prestige, religion apart from aesthetic satisfaction. He differentiates 
representing arts as possessing a content, a subject matter, in addition to 



for^fi non-representing arts of music, architecture, decoration etc. which 
deal with a compositional whole. In representional fine arts there are 
Ihree ingredients of style. First, objective matter dealt with living matter 
in case of picture; “a sentiment, a happening, a class, or a recollected 
image”, in a pmem. Second, is the ‘concept’ of the subject—which is the 
factor for individual expression and according to Kroeber, this is sub¬ 
jective content, “as felt by the artist; and in another sense it is form, the 
product achieved by the artist and style”. Third, the specific, technical 
form executed on work of art by artist, to achieve aesthetic fulfillment 
with his diction, rhythm, or brush-stroke. 

Now aesthetic execution, as he secs it, relates to specialized and co¬ 
ordinated selection from a number of expressions within the tradition 
with due scope of individual expression within the frame of reference, 
ile says, “In fact, this is what makes a style, in the social sense of the 
word”. In emphasizing this point, he points to the profound and 
unavoidable influence of the predecessors and contemporaries to the 
.successors. He echoes Andre Malraux’s view—how an artist is conditioned 
from the start of his career by the predecessors’ “expression” of nature. 
Nature serves as “inexhaustible reservoirs” for him to .select within the 
cannons of tradition to satisfy his individual personality. 

Then he argues that style is never static and it is always in the process 
ol progress till it reaches its realization and exhaustion of creative 
potentiality when it starts deteriorating. It progresses with cjuicker space 
towards its goal than civilization, does for a renewed start. This move¬ 
ment is not always towards progress as style fluctuates with sociopolitical 
condition—lo create like condition. The revolution in style, like any other, 
originates from a sense of insecurity and bankruptcy of techniques and 
forms which may be accentuated by outside stimulus like Politico-economic 
instability. But collapse of one structure gives rise to a broader and 
richer civilization as we find in Egypt and Greece. Kroeber’s point here 
is that style faltered then recovered, not once but twice, in Egypt (rather 
a special case, for in a good many cases, it dies and is neglected). 

The style within the historical perview has taken a course from 
archaic to flamboyant and then to rococo, but this growth was autonom¬ 
ous and “in essencial isolation”. But situation has changed at present 
due to closer contact between different parts of the world, better com¬ 
munication, and are displays photographs etc.. So art styles are now 
greatly influenced by the “totality of arts of Mankind”. He says “Wc 
shall have something new in the World: a style that is comparative 
instead of ignorant of universal are history. There will be great risk 
but exciting possibilities.” 

Kroeber's concepualization of style also concerns its relation to 

’ / 
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genius, to civilization, to science, and to organism. He postulates that 
men of genius always come in clusters in uny field. Cultural setting is 
a must for their potentility to be executed. As to him '‘In one sense, 
men make style : in another sense, they are themselves its product!*’ He 
dichotomized science into its understanding part close to art and its utili¬ 
tarian part as less akin to art. In explaining style through organic 
, analogy he emphasises the consistency of “plan and function” in life in 
different forms. 

In the final chapter Kroeber comments upon the set of findings, 
mainly by the theoreticians of art about the concept of contrastive polari- 
rilics—as classic, romantic; idealistic, realistic ; ethos, pathos ; creative, 
conscious etc. and their recurrent rhythms between extremes. He says, 
. the fluctuations would be superficial mokalations, like the dress 
skirt length tidal swing, but in the longer view of whole cultures, it is 
then—‘mean-sea level’ that concerns us most,” and also mentioned the 
role of universal prederminants in the scheme of stylistic development 
in different cultures. He argues strongly that ‘style’ may exist not only 
in separate aspects of a culture but as a quality of the entire culture. 

The History of art style and particularly ceramic art style in Cen- 
tial Andes will provide a testing situation for Kroeber’s concept of style. 

The Peruvian coastal valleys and mountain basins are arranged into 
six groups with a major cultural center in each, isolated to each other, 
both by distance and mountains but not to the extent of blocking some 
intercommunication. 

The concept of “horizon styles’-^ has been used in Central Andes for 
archaeological reconstruction and for evaluating new styles in the pro¬ 
cess of formulation. Kroeber defines ‘horizon-style’ as “one showing 
defmably distinct feature of which cover a large area, so that its tela- 
lions with other, more local styles serve to place these in relative time, 
according as the relations arc of priority, consociation, or subsequence.” 

Among the six horizon styles in Central Andes, three are important. 
They are as follows ; 

Chavin: It is designated as the earliest style with its distinctive 
traits and was found percolated through the different cultural centers 
mostly in the north. It is characterized by diagnostic treatment of eye, 
tooth, and claw. 

Tlahuanaco : It is the major middle period with its characteristic 
stylistic pattern of rectangular head, stiff-body and similar treatment of 
eye and mouth. It has a wider spread than the Chavin. 

Inca: The final and most conspicuous pottery decoration comes 
within this horizon-style. It is characterizedly itylized highly pained 
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geometric patterns and the specific aryballoid jar. Under the high power 
centralized government this style found its expression most widely through¬ 
out Central Andean region. 

Kroebar suggested other three horizon styles as Negative painting, 
Natca B-Y, and White-on-Red. 

It is most interesting to note that, though horizon-styles Hooded the 
boundary of culture area, they could not over run the traditional styles 
which persist throughout many of the cultural time periods and stylistic 
changes. Whenever the external influence reduced, the local styles again ^ 
start flourishing—as such we find the north coast ceramics unitel by an 
emphasis on incised decorations, modelling, pictorial style etc. The 
design styles change, but these features persist. Likewise, south coast is 
distinguished by polychrome ceramic painting etc. 

D. K. Ray 
University of Calcutta^ 

« * * * 

Professor Heinz Mode, a member of the Advisory Editorial Board of 
"Folklore”, is a lover not only of Indian folklore, art and archaeology, but 
also Indian food. His wife and children share this weakness when they 
visited India in 1960-61. 

Prof. Mode. Director of the Institute of Oriental Archaeology, Halle 
I niversity (GDR) w'as Tagore’s student at Santiniketan in 1934 ; now he 
is the poet’s biographer. On his twelfth visit as a guest of the Govt, of 
India, he is accompanied by Karl Erich Muller, an East German Painter, 
who will sketch in Dr. Mode’s illustrated biography for which they are 
in India this lime. They arc making vigorous search for materials. 

♦ ♦ ♦ t 

A 20-day cultural festival of Eastern India sponsored by the Banga 
Sanskrit! Sammalan was held in Calcutta from November 15 to December 
a along with a 75-day fair. Dr. P. C. Gupta, Vice-Chanceller of the 
Visva-Bharati University inaugurated the fundtion which was presided 
over by Shri Ashoke K. Sarkar, Editor, ”Ananda Bazar Patrika” & “Desh”^ 
Besides cultural shows, eminent personalities in difl'erent field of art 
and culture are falicitatcd. States like West Bengal, Tripurah, Orsissa. 
Bihar, Arunachal and Bangladesh joined in the function either cultural 
with pavilion or with troops. The fair was attractive with different stalls 
as well as with the pavalions of Tripurah, Arunachal, Orissa & W’est 
Bengal. In side the fair there were palanquins, as conveyance, w'hich 
were all the more attractive. The organisers also had a Purulia Day 
on December 18, 1972 a in the same pandal where beautiful Ghawdance 
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(musk dance) was performed under the leadership of Pasupati Mahato« 

Dhanajyo Mahat and others. 

* * * 

To commemorate the completion of the 100th years of Bengali stage, 
Nil Dutpan, the first public drama, was staged on December 7, 1972 in 
Calcutta in the old traditional style. The Centenany Committee have 
decided to organise various cultural and dramatic performances in 
different parts of Bengal. 

♦ ♦ i|( i|i 

Shri R. K. Gupta, 1. P. Inspector General of Police, West Bengal, 
delivered a lecture on “Cluster System of Agriculture and its impact on 
inequality” on 7th September, 1972 at the Department of Anthropology 
University of Calcutta. He said that, after all, we cannot take 
it for granted that Cluster System of Agriculture is a connotative phrast'. 
It is a new concept of which theoretical aspects are expounded here ; a 
concept which has recently been accepted by the State Government for 
implementation, but perhaps in the matter of size and managerial impli¬ 
cations the State Planning Board may have been thinking differently ; a 
concept which may have been partially applied at a Farming Project in 
Bagnan area in Howrah district. But it is yet to be widely explained 
what the system means. The problem of inequality is more easily 
understood. A noted scholar frequently analyses society in situ by class, 
caste and power, which arc so many walls dividing the field. Certainly 
it woud be interesting to study the impact of this newly proposed orga¬ 
nisation of the means of basic production on class, caste and power. 
Here it is the power groups which will be especiallj'^ referred to, and class 
rather than caste will be taken into consideration. 

The concept of the Cluster System is arrived at empirically after 
much trial and error. Force, which has successfully attained the same 
c»bjective as the Cluster System in some other countries, is not available 
here because of its social and human cost which may, in some respects, 
be crippling. Nor is the idea of distributive justice as expressed in the 
enforcement of ceiling on land holding be of advantage to the com¬ 
munity in its present socio-economic condition in India. In fact, unthink¬ 
ing imposing of the ceiling—without any steps to consolidate—may be 
retrograde and contra-productive. What is important is to consolidate 
the fragmented and subdivided arable plots into viable -farms. It is 
against such perspective that the Government’s policy of land-ceiling has 
to be viewed. « 

By identifying analytically and intuitively that the youth and the 
}»oor were the real majorities in India Mrs. Gandhi was able to chart hbr 
political course along which the tide of populism carried her to victory. 
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si^ificant block of voters today, owing to rise in birth rate since 1947, 
and the fall, in death rate, is of 25 years age^group and below). Not 
merely had her pplitical'organisation to spell out a socio-economic ideo¬ 
logy that would appeal to these predominant elements in an adult 
Iranchise; it had also to follow up with steps to implement the plans for 
“Garibi Hatao’\ The urban industrial economy has already partially 
received the consequential attention. But in a country where more than 
eighty per cent of the electorate (with an estimated 60 million family 
larms) are still rural, the Congress election manifesto had of necessity 
to promise action in agrarian economy. The objective was announced 
on the 24th of January, 1971 eventually a significant date in the decision 
making in the Governmental sphere. . 

The task of implementation was not and is not easy; it took 
Mrs. Gandhi's political organisation nearly 18 months to establish the 
principles of agrarian reform. In most of the States the local GoNern- 
nienls were under severe pressure from landed interests. The reason 
simply is that while big latKllordism has been abolished in all the States, 
landed interests which in a parliamentary democracy, based on status 
and class, are oven more powerful, continue to exist. It is true almost 
Ill every State the objectives of land reform were to abolish intermediary 
interests, to bring actual tillers of the soil directly under the Govern- 
(iienl, and to impose ceilings on various clasess of lands with a view ‘lo 
Jireaking up consolidation of land holding in a few hands”. The neces¬ 
sary legislation was passed. It is however on ceilings that the laws in 
various States were inevitably inadequate—inevitably because the ruling 
elite were economically and substantially based on land and could not 
therefore be expected to commit class sucide. The legislative gaps which 
existed were wide enough to allow the ex-feudatories “salvage” massive 
chunks of their estates—and ensure their economic preservation, per¬ 
fectly legally,, by distributing them among the individual members 
(including the minors) of the family. This is a vital point that Dr. Beteille 
may have overlooked in his interesting essay /‘Cluster Structure in an 
Agrarian Society”. In this paper, published in January, 1971, he says. 
‘1 would like to argue that in course of the last 3 years, the Jotedars 
have come to be invested with a kind of unity which they did not have 
before and which in most parts of West Bengal they do not seem to have 
(“ven today”. This is not a wholly accurate finding. The Jamindars have 
in large areas converted themselves into Jotedars and to this powerful 
group of rural elite the smaller land owning ryots attack themselves for 
protection against elite-led organisations of the rural poor. , Therefore, 
socio-political, Jotedars as a class exist. Governmental studies in West 
Bengal have clearly established this fact. A particular Zamindar in 
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Birbhum was detected to have transferred nearly 136 acres of his Khas 
land among his wife, the three sons, the daughter and the daughter-in- 
law in addition to the sizeable area held, quite legally, in his own name. 
I'he task forces of the Land Revenue Department in this State have 
located literally thousands of such cases in all the districts. 

The delay on the part of the Congress and the State Governments 
(for land reforms are a State subject) is therefore understandable. The 
^lecision was agonising, and till the last day the debate continued, the 
landed interests trying to mitigate the rigours of the recommendations ol 
the Nine-man Committee set up by the Congress Working Committee 
(Consisting of four Central Ministers and five Chief Ministers of States). 
Ill fact, the Russian class struggle was recalled in some published 
articles, fortunately only with journalistic violence, and the “Kulak" 
lobby was identified in the occasionally acrimonious debate. 

There has been no dearth of “State” or “radical” economists to lend 
theoretical or ideological support to the politicians responding to populis¬ 
tic pressures. One, in these columns, argued that the land being in short 
quantity has to be rationed ; that in the raison d'etre of land ceilings. 
Another has quite recently argued that the imposition of land ceilings is 
a form of wealth tax. Neither of these arguments has much relevance 
to the socio-economic problem that the State wishes to solve. Although 
a section of Indian economists find it today fashionable to emphasise on 
distributive justice than production there is no doubt that raising the 
(iNP is a major objective of socialism, and a “must” for India whatever 
political hue she chooses to wear for the moment. How much arable 
land for rationing will be available for the landless even after fairly 
harsh ceiling laws are imposed ? Here in West Bengal there are 3.25 
million of agricultural workers according to the latest census figures, for 
^\hom, even after fairly determined efforts, there are only .924 million 
acres of (not always arable) land, creating for each worker a parcel of 
less than 1/3 acre! So much for the ration 1 The problem of uneco¬ 
nomic distribution persists in the logic of wealth tax-through-ceiling also. 

The emphasis in land policy (if there has to be a uniform one from 
Kashmir to Kerala) should therefore lie on production, distributive justice 
being meted out through various forms of State Social Welfare rather 
than agriculturally non-viable slices of land of dubious quality. Had it 
been politically possible—and inexpensive in terms of immediate social 
and human cost—to nationalize all land and form collective farms, the 
requirements of production and distribution Would have bSen satisfied 
v^ince the State cannot have these solutions, and agriculture has to be as 
yei in the private sector, the viable size of the farm must be a major 
factor in the counti^'s economic strategy. It can be argued that the 
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5 iurpiii^s land, after the .ceiling laws have been enforced, should be con¬ 
solidated into State farms provided fragmentation docs not unduly 
interfere, says Mr. R. K. Gupta in his; lecture. 

This essay is by no means, an argument against agricultural ceilings. 
Ceilings are essential but not for the reasons the “State’* economists have 
pul forward. Two diametrically opposite economic compulsions require 
IJic regulation of ceilings. Ladejensky prophetically foresaw the widen¬ 
ing of the social gap as a consequence of the Green Revolution, in which 
the more alTluent (that is the bigger farmer) with the financial capa¬ 
bility and credit for high technology, would grow richer and richer, 
while the small holder for reverse reasons would grow poorer. (Punjab 
conditions require detailed study, but one point should be noted ; while 
(he communist insurgency did not touch the bleeding Slate of Kasl Pun¬ 
jab in 1948-50, in 1970-72 Naxalite activities in Punjab have been 
marked). What he did not expound was the inevitable land squeeze that 
nould follow the wake of the industrialisation of agriculture. 'I'he latest 
census figures of Punjab lire not available with the writer, in West Ben¬ 
gal however the agricultural workers who constituted 15.8% of the 
State’s work force in 961 have swelled in number to 25,75%, In other 
words, capital has moved into agriculture to expand the sizes of the 
airiuently managed holdings, and push the poor farmer over the brink 
oi ownership. Land ceiling, therefore, is required to prevent farms from 
growing too big. On the other hand, there is the problem of the 
unmanageably gigantic run on nearq)rimilive lines, inevitably creating the 
contra-productive problems of under-tenants, Adhiyars or sare-croppers. 
ft is imperative that these holdings should be cut down to manageable 
and therefore productive size. 

The ceilings, therefore, are essential to draw and allow many more 
farmers to share the benefits of the Green Revolution. Nearly two years 
ago Ladejensky pointed out that the rice farm holdings form 31% of 
the total grain land of the country as against 15% in wheat. “And a 
much larger proportion of the cultivated rice urea is in small holdings 
those proprietors lack credit, are often tenants* on the land and these 
impose limitations of their own”. Therefore, a major progressive step 
was taken at the Chief Ministers’ meeting on the 23rd July, 1972 when it 
accepted with some justifiable changes mast of the recommendations of 
the Nine-man Committee ,* the ceiling was reduced to 18 acres 
vsloping to to. 

Several questions yet remain to be * answered. Sfiould the Gos ern- 
ment impose all over India a unifom land ceiling without regard to the 
stKiiai infra-structure and the fact of a technological imbalance in the 
caitfifry's agriculture ? Should we not . leave the wdieat basket alone 
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until we have enriched the near-dry rice bowl? Secondly, wouM the 
Chief Ministers of wheat land implement the decisions energetically 
against the opposition of new industrial agriculturist elite ? The West 
Bengal Land Reforms Act was first passed in 1953; even today the old 
Ceiling Laws cannot be said to have been effectively implemented all 
<»ver the State. (A recent case study in Naxalbari reveals that 2.1% 
of the total number of farmers hold 33.6% of the total land ; in the 
bottom, /ungs of the ladder 297o of “raiyats” hold 1.6% only). By the 
time the surplus land is identified and carved out in Punjab and Haryana 
the demographic situation there will have changed and the family unit 
as the basis of holding will have ceased to be economically relevant. 
Thirdly, what should the State do with the surplus holdings ? Should 
w’e build up State farms on them ? Or should we, as has been suggested, 

distribute them amongst the Adivasi, the depressed and the backward ? 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

The Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi will inaugurate the diamond 
jubilee session of the Indian Science Congress at Chandigarh on January 
3, Prof. (Mrs.) Asima Chatterjee, General Secretary of the Science Con¬ 
gress Association, announced in Calcutta on Wednesday. She said that 
among the foreign delegates to speak at the session would be Sir George 
Porter, a Noble Prize winner in chemistry. A notable feature at the 
session would be the participation by many university students. 

Punjab University, under whose auspices the Science Congress 
would be held, would confer an honorary degree of Doctorate of Law 

t>n the Prime Minister at a special convocation, she said. 

• * * * 


The first international conference on Austroasiatic Linguistics will 
be had in Honolulu from January 2 to 6, under the auspices of the Pacific 
and Asian Linguistics Institute University of . Hawaii. About 40 scholars 
are expected to join from countries including the U.S.A., U.K., Soviet 
Union, France, India, Burma, Malaysia, Cambodia and Japan. Mr. Sudhi- 
bhushan Bhattacharya, formerly Linguist Anthropological Survey of 
India and a member of the editorial board of this journal, has been 

invited to preside over the Phonology Section of the Conference. 

« « « « 


The next P.E.N. All-India Writers’ Conference will be had at 
i'imritsar on December 24 to 27, 1972 being supported by the Bhai Vir 
Singh Centenery Committee. Shri G. S. Pathak, Vice-Presidenf of India 
will inaugurate and Dr. Amlya Chakravarty, Department of Philosophy 
State University College, New Paltz, will preside oyer. Shri Bishan Singh 
Samundri, Vice-Chancellor, Guru Nanak .University will addresa- 
welcome speech. 
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December, 1972 

EDITORIAL 

.. • I 11 « H n I ■ Ml | .k.. ■ — ■■■ 

With this issue we complete another eventful year. This year India 
celebrates her 25th Year's of Independence and Bangladesh observes its 
first year of national liberation and independence. We are glad to 
witness all these. 

* ' * * * 

It will not be out of place to mention in this connection that this Is 
the last issue for our subscribers for their subscription for the year 1972. 
We fervently hope they will renew their 1973 subscription without delay 
for getting the journal regularly and without any break. 

* 4 > * iK . 

While remembering so many socio'cultural-political events of the 
year, we romember, this year, after by-elections, Congress Ministry under 
the leadership of Mrs, Indira Gandhi advocated that all forces interested 
in wiping out poverty should be. consolidated and united and poverty 
should be checked at any, cost. Thus there is the slogan 'Garibi Hatao’ 
r»p wipe out poverty. In doing so, concrete plans and programmes are 
to be chalked out. But from the works of the Government it has been 
understood that there are gulf of difference between what they say and 
what they do. As for example, for the last 26 years, leaders and 
workers alike are saying that if India wants to progress it must develop 
its rural areas where 80% of her population live. But for the develop¬ 
ment of these people not more than 13% of the total outlay have been 
spent upto the 4th Plan period. Only a little amount is increased in the 
5th Plan. And even by these 13% outlay only such rural areas are 
benefltted which are situated near the urban areas. People residing in 
the remote areas have not yet been benefltted, by the Plan, and on the 
other hand, they are getting ruined. Again the money spent are not 
equally distributed. In their earnest wish to do good for the people 
the present leaders say that all anti-people forces must be crushed and 
there is need of an uncompromising fight j^igainst such dogmatic and 
sectarian line that undermined government so far. This led to the 
isolation and antagonism amongst different .forces. This hampered the 
common men’s activities and meant a refusal to prepare a common 
ground for national uplift. 

It should not be forgotten that the political domain is never per- 
mament unless it is based on social conquest. This social conquest 
must, in the natmre of things, follow political subjugation of one race by 
another. No doubt, force can crush organised physical strength of a 
■weak people. It can demolish fort, and scatter the armies of an inferior 



jace, but it can never conquer the^ hearts and minds of their subjetts^ 
'!’he social conquest is thus an enterprise radically different in nature 
from political subjugation ; it is almost inperceptiblc to the victims of 
the operation. It is here one may wisli to know the requisites I'di* the 
.success in the social conquest. They are: (1) The control of almost 
nil the social activities of the subject race by the rulers, especially of 
•such as are essential for social welfare, and therefore, confer special 
prestige on those who guide them. (2) A common platform on . which 
the rulers and the ruled may meet on terms of equality. (3) The 
existence of a class of persons among the subject peoples who should 
come forward to meet the rulers in the platform. 

The leaders are busy in the task of controlling and monopolising the 
guidance and activities and movements of the weaker section. But who 
(an deny that if the social conquest is not completed, there is no hope 
lor the uplift of our nation. The social conquest must be practised and 
il.s anti-force must be demolished in order to prepare the way for the 
.''ocio-political rejuviiiation. This will give a mighty impetus for better 
living and in activitising people because it is an essential part of revo¬ 
lutionary process. The strength of Mrs. Indira Gandhi manifested in 
her capability of creative application of socialistic pattern of society in 
new conditions. Uncompromisingly she is fighting, in her way, against 
dogmatic and sectarian lines that undermine socio-e('.onomic develop¬ 
ment and that cause concern for the development of socio-political con¬ 
sciousness-. Mrs. Gandhi teaches to have flexibility and concrete approach 
while uniting the forces to achieve her goal, taking into account the 
difference in conditions of various stages of maturity of struggle f(3r 
existence. Mrs. Gandhi does not lack energy and time to render frater¬ 
nal help to the youths and .students. 

India is a peculiar country where both the atomic research and 
bullockcart go hand in hand. In such a country how docs the social 
conquest proceed ? Are the three factors of success present in the pro¬ 
gramme of those who want to wipe out poverty ? 

Tested in the struggles and enriched by further development, the 
policy of the national organisations are based on broad consolidation of 
national importance. The present alliance of people are distinguished 
by wide broadness of their social composition. United in them are stu* 
dents, youths, workers, peasants, intellegentsia, govt, officials-and others. 
At different stages oi the struggle for the achievement of the goal new 
social forces join in, who are interested in the progress, prosperity and 
all-round development. With extetttion of socio-economic and political 
transformation, the role of t|i€ people grow in them more and more,f 
strengthing the social base. That is why uniffcation of all the progres- 
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sive and patriotic forces in a broad national line is a most important 
means to comfort the danger of onslaught of poverty, unemployment 
{•nd capitalism. The present government, as we know from its words,^ 
i.s more for the people. They st^they are for the sufferers and not for 
those who cause to suffer. And do good for the suffering people, they 
have accepted certain plans and programmes keeping in tone with Mrs. 
(iandhi’s election promise for ‘Garibi Ilatao'. It is expected that a 
forthcoming 74th plenary session of the Indian National Congress to be 
held in Calcutta should consider all these and should not by pass the 
i.ssue with the high sound of democratic socialism. This should be 
(lirocted to modern approaches viz., from the point of view of soei<ilogical, 
iKsychological, satistical, quantitative and developmental way. 

India is a land of varried culture and custom and these are portrayed 
»n her folklore, folk-arts and crafts. Art and craft works, now things 
of beauty and object of decoration, were at one time necessities of life 
ol the folk people. Villages were then less dependent on towns and 
cities. Tribal villages still maintain this self-sufficient character. 
Ritualistic works have their place in religious functions. These come in 
the d(*main folklore. Vet artisans are trying to fit into the changed 
rsocieties where values have' changed. There is again a revolution 
which goes today by the name of ‘behavioural revolution’. The journal 
“Folklore” stands for socio-behavioural culture j>f the people, majority 
</i whom are unlettered in India, and who are getting exploited by tho.se 
vho are potent with the power of exploitation. Thus sufferers are being 
exploited in so many ways—politically, culturally, socially, and ec.onomi- 
'•ally. This exploitation must be stopped. In order to keep the people 
informed as to how these peoples are being exploited in socio-culliiral 
Held we wish to furnish, in near future, authentic matters from our 
survey and research. So wc will publish more materials on social 
conciousness and more space will be devoted, as usual, to ventilate their 
traditional life, cultural, socio-folklorological matters. This would be 
necessary in knowing the folk-people of Ipdia, their sooio-cullural- 
behavioural and religious pattern, their living condition together with 
their want and need in religious-political and cultural fields. With this we 
their want and need in socio-cultin*al fields. When this gone to press 
wc received the death news of Chakravarti ffajagopal Acharya. He was 
the first Indian Governor-General and a Governor of West Hengai. 
He was one who dominated the Indian political scene for over a half 
century. The 94-year-old patrimeh of Indian politics, born in a family 
of a village munsiff in Thorapalli arid rose to the hi|fhe%t position in free 
India and won the highest civilians decoration Bharat Ratna. In him 
India has lost a ^at statesunan. May his soul rest in peace. 
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FOLKLORE OF KERALA 

K. K. N. KURUP 


THE CULT OF TEYYAM AND HERO WORSHIP 

Hero worship was one of the common features of all primitive 
civilizations. The heroes* who either dedicated their lives for a noble 
cause were commemorated through folktales and ballads. Even today 
the continuity of this tradition may be observed in all communities. 
The great leaders of the nations and the great emancipators of hunanity 
are revered with awe and wonder. Their birthdays and death 
anniversaries are observed by the people with pomp and glory. In one 
sense, the contribution of heroes to social life carried history forward 
with a dynamic force. 

The peculiarities found in the pattern of hero worship in Kolathnad 
are interesting.* This is made colourful and impressive by the aesthe¬ 
tic spirit and religious outlook of the common people. The village folk 
in their worship of the heroes who once lived among them organised 
festivals incorporating ritualism, vocal and instrumental music, dance 
and painting.This blending of artistic forms in a historical pageant is a 
good example of the aesthetic imagination of the people. The common 
terms used for denoting this particular form "of folkart are Teyyam or 
Tey 3 mttam and Tira* or Tirayattam. Attam means dance in Itfalayalam. 

1. The Ancient rulers of this territory "were known as Kolathiris or Kola 
kings. There is alM one tradition that the rulers belonged to Kolaykn community, 
and thus they were known with the Identity of caste as Kola kingis. Thi city of 
Kola, the capital of the territory has been described W Atula, the court poet of 
Srlkdntha. the king of Kola dynasty, in his ^Maotfs poetic eulogy, Mooshaka Vamto 
Kavya. For debuis refer, M. O. S. Narayah, ’'mstofy from tlm Moosbaka Vamea**; 
Proceedings of All India Oriental Conference. JaflaVapur University, 1W9. 

2.. Burrow and Bmeneau, A DtaviitUm JttffntoloffietU tHcUonary^ Refer 2608, 

Tlranku. 



Teyyam is a corruption for %^vam or god. Thus 'l^attatti means 

• ^ .tat* '>n!.-VITA 



the god’s dance. Dance as a 

of human history. This signji^^v^ *r** ’4’ 

ritual in Teyyattam. God is t by Pfadyot ^ux^zni* 

worship of this noble ideal 
Some foreign writers had m 
Teyyattam performance and h, 
the opposite aspect of god and the worship of that aspect is harmful \io 
man. One common feature of this folk-cult is that even the spirits are 
attributed with godliness. 



$e 1. kacb«i^, 



In Kadathnad and other places (south portion of Kolathnad) 
Teyyam is known as Tira or Tirayattam. There, the performance is 
conducted on a masonry stage called Tara and the word Tarayattam 
was probably changed into Tirayattam in course of time. The term 
Tirayattam itself may mean beautiful dance also. 

The person who plays and personifies the deity is generally called 
‘Kolam’. The word Kolam means figure or shape or make-up in Tamil 
and Malayalam.^ Adiyarkunallar, the commentator of Cilappadikaram 
ha.^' mentioned several folk dances representing the dwarf, the hero, the 
Brahman and the Parayan. He called thesse dance as ‘Kolam* and the 
very same wor d is still in vogue in Malabar for such dances. The 
Kolam, as a folk cult, is prevalent in Ceylon also.® In Tulunad north of 
Kolathnad, the custom of Kolam dance is widely prevalent as a form of 
worship of the Bhootas or spirits. There, the dance was conducted 
before the Stanams where the Bhootas or the spirits used to reside. The 
whole village folk assemble to witness the Kolam ceremony ; it is a part 
and parcel of their life and living. 


Ancient Tradition 

The earliest historical evidences of hero worshsip in South India 
are the references found in Sangam literature. Pattinappalal and 
Malaipatukatan throw light on erecting ‘Virakkallu’ (Hero stones) in 
m»emory of heroes in Sangam period. Soldiers who fell in war were 


3 C. A. Innes and Ivans In their Malabar Gaaetteer and J. A. Hammei'ton In 
bin popular edited work. The Citaioms and Manners of Mankind described Teyyattam 
as a Devil danCe. Logan, W, the author of Malabar misunderstood this folk culture as 
taking place occasionally in the fifth month of pregnancy in his Malabar, reprint 
(Madras, 1951) P. 145-d. F. S. Penny also misunderstood this dance a# propitiating 
evil spirits in Southern India, (London, 1914) P. 137. 

4. Burrow and Emeneau, D.^ E. D., Refer 1865 Kolam. 

6, M. D. Raghavan, India in Cejftonese Btstory,. Society and Oultui'C, (New 
Delhi. 1964). P. 129. 
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cwt^emorated^^y hero ston«s vWch. Itiscriptions detailing their 
names and achievements; the^ stones were often worshipped 
as godlings.® Such heroes were praised by men and .women in their 
dance known as Tunankai. The Sangam poets like Mankutikizhar 
paid high tribute to those herOes and hero stones in their poems. 
According to some poems of this period the significant deities were hero 
stones. In Puram 335, we come across the statement that there were 
no god except hero stones. The practice of erecting stones in memory 
of chaste women also prevailed in the Sangam period. Such stones 
were known as Masati stones. The late Sangam work of Tolkappiyam 
highlights this system of erecting Masati stones in memory of chaste 

women.' The custom of setting up stone slabs with inscriptions and 
also the figures of the heroes concerned is very old and can be traced 
even to about the second century after Christ.® 

In some parts of South India even in 13th century, hero stones were 
erected.® Such examples are rare in Kerala. So far only one such 
inscribed hero stone has been discovered from the Kaliyamballi village 
in the Northern part pf Kerala.'® However the hero worshipping tradi¬ 
tion of the Sangam period is reflected in the arts, rituals and literature 
of the region. During Sangam period the warriors who lost their lives 
in battle field were praised by the Kuravar in songs accompanied by the 
native drum *Murasu' and hero .stones were erected in favour of their 

6. K. A. N. Sastrl, >1 Hintory of South India, 111 Edn. (Oxford^ 1966) P, 134. 

7. Recently, a Ma.mti stone was discovered in PulppalH village of South Wynad. 
Refer K. K. N. Kurup, “Hero stones", Mathrubhuml, (Week end) dt. 9.4.1972. 

8. Hlrananda Sastri had written about an old Hero stone of Kathiawad>GuJarat. 
preserved in the compound of the public library at Dvaraka. He had translated 
the inscribed text of the stone as follows. 

“This stone slab (was set up) on the fifth day of the dark half of Vaisakha of 
the (Saka) yenr J22,, during the reign of the Mahakshatrapa Swaml Rudrasena. The 
son Vajijaka gave his own life for the sake of his own friend", Hirananda Sastri, “An 
Old Hero stone of Kathiawad Gujarat”, D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, ed. B. C. Law 
(Calcutta, 1940). 

The heio stones of Mysore were described by VI: Kasturi, “The Hero stones of 
Mysore", K. V. Rangastoaml Aiyangar commemoration v>olwne, (Madras, 1940). 

9. Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy No. 12 of 1934. The Bhandlpur 
inscription was considered as a Tamlt inscriptloil (1249 A.D.) related to one KatJy*^ 
Plllal. The significance of this Veerakkallu was not realised by the government 
epigraphists. According to the present Interpretation it is a hero stone erected in 
memory of one Katlyan Pillal who fought against the highway robbers and killed by 
them. M. G. S. Narayanan and P. E. B. Namhoodiri. “More light on Hoysala Inscrij)- 
tion", Hindu, 13th June 1970. 

10. Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy No. 8 of 1901. It is a hero stone 
commemmorating the death of a soldier name Martandan about 11th century. The 
figure of the soldier wae formerly attached to this, ‘Which is now worshipped in a 
private house. See M. G. S. Namyan, Kerala InaeripUene (under preparation). 
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memory and their women folk used to sing *Valaipattvr and to dance- 
Vallikoothu. 

In Vallikoothu which was also known as Kuravaikoothu, the women 
folk used to adopt formal make up imitating “Valli”, the wife 6f god 
Murukan, Thus the make up, dance, native musical instrument, and 
Pattu or song were the peculiarities adopted in the commemoration of 
a dead hero. All these aspects of the folk cult of a bygone age are gtill 
preserved in the present day Teyyattam of Kolathnad. The spirit of 
the dead hero is propitiated by the folk dancer and during the hours 
of his serene performance, he is treated as a deity by the village folk. 
It would not be superfluous to consider this tradition of hero worship as 
having originated in spirit and form, from the cult of hero stones of 
Sangam age. 

This cultural tradition of worshipping heroes through their spirits 
is extensively prevalent in South India, as part and parcel of Sangam 
heritage. Thus the South Indian territories had inherited a common 
culture and at present the folk-arts and dances of these areas claim a 
common origin. This culture even extended to Tuluva,” which was not 
included in Tamizhakam. The Tulu Padadanas or ballads depict their 
native heroes like Koti and Chennayya. The Tuluva people indulged 
in spirit worship of heroes as well as evil spirits like Kalkuda. The 
fame of Kalkuda spread beyond the limits of Tuluva into northern 
Kerala where he is known as Cathukutty or Kuttysathan. The Bhootas 
(Spirits) in Tuluva are generally worshipped in Sanas or Stanams. 
Practically every Bhoota worshipped by the Tuluvas represents some 
famous man or woman who performed great deeds of Valour.** 

Architecture of the Stanams or Shrines 

The seat of spirits or deities is known as Sanas or Stanams in 
Tuluva and Kolathnad. All the Sanas in these areas are similar in 
appearance and construction having a common architectural style. 
Walhouse had given a detailed description of such Sanas of Tuluva 
which is applicable to the Stanams of Kolathnad also. “They are small, 
plain structures, four or five yards deep, t-wo or three yds. wide, with a 
dooi' at one end, covered by a portico supported on two pillars. The build¬ 
ings are generally without windows. In front of them are usually three 
or four “T” shaped Pillars, the use of which is not clear.'® The shrines 

11. Tuluva is the land between North forest line of Sirur and on the south by 
Cheruvathur. According to the *Keralotpatti^ tradition it is the Idhd between 
irokamam and Perumpuzha. 

12. B. A. Salatore, Ancient Knrnataka, (Poona, 1936) Page 872. 

13. Walhouse, Joumai of the Anthropologioat Inetltnte y. (1670) P, 142. 
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of spirits and Heroes are constructed in the same architectural style. 
The shrine for deity is a small masonry structure with a single diamber 
inside, and a narrow circumambulatory passage all round it, the whole 
surrounded by high wooden railings forming the outer wall of the 
shrine and roofed over by copper sheets or tiles. In Kolathnad these 
shrines of smaller deities are called Tharai, Mundya (Bushes), Kavu 
(grove) and Aral (room). When a Teyyattam is performed in a house 
where there is no permanent Stanam of deity, a temporary thatched 
cottage or Arai is made for the purpose. This cottage is called “Path". 

In many of these shrines no image or idol of the deity is available. 
Sword Vel (Spear) and Peetam (the heavy ceremonial wooden stool 
covered over by a red silk cloth) are placed inside the shrines as symbols 
of the deity. No daily worship or offering is performed in these 
shrines. The Teyyam or Tira is conducted for propitiating the deities 
a(, the annual religious ceremonials. The faith in the potency of spirits 
has also contributed to the cult of T^yams in Kolathnad. The spirits 
are attributed godliness and worshipped by the people. 

Incorporation of Aryan Concepts 

The Aryan colonisation of Tuluva and Kolathnad was a gradual 
process and by ilie end of the 10th century, the Brahmanical religion 
also became deeprooted in this territory. The Brahmin concepts of gods 
and deities were accepted by the indigenous people of Kolathnad. 
Their primitive worship of heroes and spirits, and the auspicious dance 
of the native high priest ‘Velan' were dominated by the new temples 
and the regular pooja (Offering) i^stem. But even then the old folk 
cult of Velan Veriyat and spirit worship remained as a system of 
worship for the native.'* The rituals remained unchanged and the 
tradition was not abandoned by the people. But they included the 
Aryan concepts of Vaishnava, Saiva and Sakta deities in their tradi¬ 
tional worship system. Vishumurthi, Pottan, Chamundi, Rakteshwari 
and Bhagavathi became new deities for the’ village folk of Kolathnad 
along with their primitive deities of spirits and heroes. 

The cult of Bhagavathi became so dominant in the social life of 
Kolathnad that no village of this area could be found without a shrine 
or Kavu of a Bhagavathi. The Bhagavathi of a particular place was 
known by the name of the place. Tlie Bhagavathi of Mappiticherl was 
known as Mappiticherl Bhagavathi and the Bhagavathi at Kannangot 


14. The eplrlt worship ia very eonunon in atoaott all piimlttva aodetlea Uko 
CSkinese atjd Japah«f4 ahd the epotent Mka Shlatotoh^ 
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was known as Kannangat Bhagavathi.'* Many of these Bhagavathies 
have their* own T^yattam or Tirayattam at their shrines as annual 
festivals. Some of these Bhagavathies have big temples and daily 
offerings strictly conforming to the Brahmanical ritualism. * 

Jains have also contributed to the cult of Bhagavathi of this area. 
Their goddess Pattini was incorporated in the Bhagavathi cult. It is 
belived that the Gaudars, a sect of Jains who occupied the easter n area 
of Hosdrug Taluk entrusted their Pattini goddess to the family of Kattur 
Nairs of Panathur village. They worshipped her as Tuluvarkana 
Bhagavathi and instituted a temple and annual Teyyattam in her 
favour.'® 

Kurathi, a goddess worshipped in Teyyattam has also been 
included in the cult of Bhagavathi. According to the later tradition, 
Kurathi is the goddess Parvathi, the mother of god Subramaniya 
According to Sangam tradition, goddess Valli, was the wife of Murukan 
(Nariinai 244) whose high priest was Velan. It reveals that the 
goddess Valli of Sangam period was worshipped as Kurathi through 
Teyyattam in later period which was merged in the cult of Bhagavathi 
in the course of Aryan migration. Chamundi, a deity worshipped 
thi-ough Teyyattam, also has a significant place in the Bhagavathi cult. 
It is supposed that the said deity has been related to Chamundam an 
early Brahmin village of migration in Tuluva which is included in 64 
villages of early Brahmin settlement. The cult of serpent woi'ship has 
also been merged with the cult of Bhagavathi. Whether the Bhagavathi 
cult of Kerala has originated from the Brahmanical religion or from the 
tradition of Kannaki'^ is a matter of dispute among scholars. 

An analysis of these factors related to Bhagavathi cult reveals that 
the primitive system of hero worship and sprit worship developed 
through the cult of Teyyam has largely contributed to the cult of 
Bhagavathi Kolathnad. Worshipped in diverse forms and under 
different names, the cult of Bhagavathi gives the religion of Kerala and 
its folk culture an individuality all its own.'* Bali, one of the heroes 
of Aryan epic is worshipped by the lower stratum of community of this 
area. This Teyyam is a significant detiy for the Kammalar (Carpenters, 

16. Situated in the villages like Kodakkad and Pillcode of Hosdrug Taluk. 

16. In Poothati village of South W|ynad, there is a dilapidated Jain temple at 
Tashakkavu. Now it is used for the worship of Bhagavathi by the local Hindu 
< onimunity. A granite slab with Vattezhuthu inscription discovered by the present 
writer in 1970, revealed that the temple belonged to the Jains. The structure of the 
building is also different from that of an ordinary Hindu temple. Dr. T. ft. Havindran, 
the former Head of the Department of History. Calicut University, Sri M. R. Baghava 
Verier, eplgraphist and this writer have Identified this templs as a Jaln.Basti. 

17. Heroine of Chilappadlkarm the great Tamil eple.- vrritten by Danko AtlkaL 

18. M. D. Raghavon, Folk plays and Dances of Kerala, (Trtehur, 1947) Page 24. 
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blacksmiths, cc^persmiths, and goldsmiths) people.'* This accultura¬ 
tion of Aryan and Non-Aryan concepts have largely contributed to the 
growth of the cult of Teyyam. Hinduism In this area is a blend of 
Aryan and non Aryan concepts and rituals. The ancient Dravidian 
deities were modified by Brahmanical ideas and influences. But even 
then the cuH of Teyyam prevailed extensively and even Brahmins 
conducted Teyyams in their household shrines by way of an offering to 
the Aryanised deities. Prof. K. A. Neelakandasastri paid homage to 
this cultural pluralism of Hindu society in the following words. “The 
most striking feature of Hindu society is its cultural pluralism. People.s 
belonging to different grades of spiritual (and material) culture were 
leceived and assigned a definite place in an elastic framework and then 
allowed to jostle with one another in the activities and the ceremonies 
of their daily lives/’® 

Caste and Organisation 

The intermingling o^ this aborigines with the migrated Aiyans 
created a heirarchical caste structure in this area. The lower stratum 
of the community including the toiling class of untouchables was forced 
to be aloof from other sects of the community. Some kind of tribal 
democracy was followed by these lower communities in their organisa¬ 
tion based on particular deities and Stanams of their own. 

The Vaniyas were organised under the Muchilot of each area and 
Muchilot Bhagavathi became their goddess of worship.®' Each such 
Stanam had an assembly of elders and their nominated officials managed 
the affairs related to their caste and goddess. The feudal Chieftain 
called Desavazhi or ruler of the village supervised such Stanams under 
the instructions of his overlord who was the Naduvazhi or the ruler of 
the district. There were several polluting castes with their own 
deities. According to Barbosa, “the purest of these is the Tuias 
(Tiyyans) who cultivate and harvest the palm groves and make toddy, 
quarry for stone, and sometimes fight in th^ wars.” He adds, they 
worship their own gods, live apart, and strictly avoid all contact with 
castes lower than their own.”®* 

19. For details of these castes refer E. Thurston, Oaatea and Tribes of 

Southern Jndia^ Vol. IH, (Madras, 1909), P. 126*140. 

20. K. A. NeelaJcanda SastH, Development of Religion in Bouth India, (Bombay, 

1963) Page 17. * 

21. For details of this caste, refer Thurston, Castes and Tribes. Op. Clt, Vol. 

VII PP 312-316* 

22. M. L. Danes, (trans and ed.) The book of Duarte Barhoaa, (London. IMS) 
Volume H Page 60. For details of this Caste refer Thurston, Oaatee and THbe$, Op. 
Clt. Vol. VII. P..86-118. 
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They were organised as *Kazhakam^ with their %wn 'Arai' and 
deities. Their priest was known with the titles 'Embron*. Another 
traditional official of the Arai was 'Kalayakkaran* who used to give 
toddy to the T^am during the time of annual festival. ‘Koottayik- 
karan* was an official nominated from the *Valiyakkar* or assembly, who 
placed a black kerchief on his shoulder and managed the affairs of the 
Arai. ‘Kotakkaran' was another official who held the auspicious 
umbrella over the Teyyam during the time of festivals. Each Arai has 
one 'Antitiriyan* who lights the lamps of the Arai. ^Komaram’ and 
‘Velichappad’ are other important officials related to each Stanam. The 
deity is impersonated by the priest Komaram or Velichapad who per¬ 
forms rituals and ceremonial dances and pronounces oracres during 
festivals. Many of the Stanams of this area have their traditional offi¬ 
cials of Komarams and Velichappads. 

The Tiyyars of Kolathnad have among them eight clans called 
11 lams like Brahmins having their Gotrams. These classes are 
Talakkotan, Nellikka, Parakka, Olotta, Puthiyitan, Bavu, Pala, and 
Pizhachitam. The last four classes are lower in social status than tho 
first four classes according to tradition. The clan of Pizhachitam wa^ 
originated from an illicit sexual relation of a Tiyya and a Brahmin 
woman. The veiy term Pizhachitam denotes the house of a person 
who has committed an offence. There is another clan called Karatan 
which is not included in the earlier list of eight Illams.^l This group 
was fonned later when the Billavas of Tulunad migrated to this aretn 
Th^ are called Karatan or Tuluthiyyan. Each of the clans has its 
folk deities and Stanams. Vettaykorumakan is the deity for Olotta 
clan. Nelikka and Talkkotan worship Poomarutan and Piilit^yyams 
re.spectivvely. Bavu clan worship Someshwari in Stanams. But this 
deity does not have a Teyyattam. Vatakkathi Bhagavathi is the deity 
for Pizhachitam. Generally all folk deities are worshipped by all classes 
wdthout any discrimination. 

The castes like Maniyani and Kammalar have their own organisa¬ 
tion and officials based on their Stanams of Bhagavathi and 
Sreekurumba respectively. The Maniyani caste is a peculiar caste of 
Kolathnad. This caste is not to be found in other parts of Kerala. 
Evevn though th^ mingle with Nairs in Kolathnad they are not a sub 
caste of Nairs but only below it in the caste hierachy. The Maniyani 


23. Thurston furnishes the list of eight iUams in North Mal&bai^ as NelUltlthi 
Puiinnhi. Vahgeri, Koyikhialaji, Padayainku^, Tenaofcucli, Mnnaokudi and VjUakkan 
iiudi among Tiyyara which differs frwn this Mot. Refer, Thurston, Ooste* piwf 
Tiihes, Vol. VTX. P. 43. 
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caate consists o! two sects Kolayan and Erumayan or Eruvan ” Each 
sect has six ‘Kiriyams’ or'clans. These Kirfyams are known with the 
local names of the areas of their early settlements in Kolathnad. They 
are Otonkara, Matankara, Etappal, Poovalappu, Kummanal 
Karintholam, Kannoth, Kappattu, Kalliyottu, Kanayannuru and Mulaya- 
nnum. Chaliyar, Navudiyar and Mogar have their own organisations 
and Stanams in this area.“ Each caste has several classes or Illams also. 

In medieval period, the caste rigidity was so rigid that the lower 
castes were forbidden from entering temples and worshipping the 
Aiyan gods. The religious activities and rituals of these lower castes 
are strictly limited to the Stanamas. In the history of the evolution 
of religious practice and worship of Kolathnad the Stanams of Arais 
have a significant place. The worship of liero stones and Masati stones 
in Sangam age gradually developed to the worshsip of deities at Stanams 
and then with the influence of Brahmanical ritualism, the temple 
woiship was established. Although the system of Tej^attam and 
Stanam can be placed at^the second stage of religious evolution, it still 
continues to exist in the village life of Kolathnad and has not been 
washed away by the domination of temple worship. 


Velan and his tradition 

Velan is one of the castes that performs Tirayattam or Teyyattam 
in Kolathnad.®® The tem ‘Vellattam’' which denotes the introductory 
performance of the deity in the evening without ceremonial make-up 
and dress, represents the combination of the words Velan and Attam 
(dance). Thus Velan is a noted authority of this folk dance. His 
oi’igin can be traced back to'^ngam period. He is the only indigenous 
priest or Poojari mentioned in its literature. 

According to Sangam tradition he was employed by the mothers of 
the love lorn girls to excorcise the malignant spirits from their daughters. 
He propitiated god Murukan to drive away the evil spirits by sacrificing 
a goat before a ‘Kalam’ made by him for the occasion. He conducted a 

24. Thurston, Castett attd Tribes, Op. Cit. Vol. III. P. 299<^1. 

Meniyanl, the General term for these two sects, is found omitted by Thurston, 
which may be a later derivation. 

26. For details of Challyan community, refer, Thurston Oaatea and Tribe*, Vol. 
n. PP. 11-14. 

Navudiyan is known as Velakkattalavan or Valanehlyan also. Refer Thurston, 
Oaatea and Trtbea. Vol. VII. P. 886. 

Mogfar Is a community of Kishermen in Kerala. Refer Thurston, Oaatea astd 
Ttibea, Vol. V. PP. 66-70. , 

26. Refer, Thurston, Oaatea and Trtbea, Vol. VU. PP. 842-880. 
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dance at the end of the ceremony which was called Vela^Veriyattu. He 
carried a spear in his hand and prophesied the future happiness of the 
love lorn girl. The god of the mountain was S^on and Velan was his 
priest. Tholkappiyam refers to the god of the mountain by thi^ name. 

Tirumurukarupadai describes the worship of ‘Seyon’ in different .shrines 
of Murukan in the mountainous regions. 

In Kalathnad and other areas the Velan is known by the term 
Munnutton and in northern areas of Kolathnad by the term Anjutton.®" 
A traditional story about these sects shows that th^ were excommuni¬ 
cated Nair appointed for the purpose of playing Teyyams and Tiras by 
a ruling Chieftain of Kottayam. It is believed that the Velan and 
Velir community have a common origin.® There is a legend of Velii 
<oming from Tuvarai mentioiitd in Tamil commentaries on Sangam 
works. These commentaries trace the migration of Velir from 
Konkanam and Tuluva. The Velan caste at Malabar also traces their 
origin from the country surrounding the Subramaniyan temple in 
Puthur Taluk of South Kanara. They hold the deity Subramaniya as 
their Paradevata or Kuladeivam. It is believed that they settled in 
Malabar migrating through Mangalore. Kottu-Koppalar a sect of Velan 
community in Tulunad and Kolathnad also conduct Teyyams of 
Kurathi and Kunrur Chamundi. According to Sangam tradition 
Kuiirur and Mathur were two ancient places of Velir Chieftains. The 
Teyyam of Kunrur Chamundi by Velan well known with the place name 
may be tracing this tradition. 

There are some scholars who believe that the Velan tribe can be 
traced even to Harappan and Mohanjadaro civilization. Rev. Pr. Heras 
is the first person who attempted the identification of the Indus Valley 
.•^rmbol of a man with a spear as a Velan. The Finish scholars who 
studied the Indus Valley seals have described the square with three 
compartments in seal No. 2430 as a religious sign. The Tamil scholars 
treat it as a Kalam made by Velan.® If so, it can be believed that the 
Velan community has a prehistoric origin. The occurrence of the names 

27. For Anjulton refer Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Vol. I. P.48. There*is a 
triulitlonal story behind these terms In Wynad area there was a Kavu, where the 
Velan priest committed three offences of killing cock, goat and buffalo and was knowh 
Inter as Munnutoon. Another sect that followed the priest committed five offences 
according to royaj instruction. These offences were killing of cock, goat, buffalo, 
elephant land human being. Later the followers of the above sect were known by 
the title Anjutton. This traditional story was revealed to the present writer by 
,Srt P. P. Chandu, Munnutton, Tellichery. 

28. M. Raghava lyyangar. Velir Vordloru. 

20. P. L. Sarny, “The cult of Velan Aralchi, Tamil quarterly, (Palayamkottal> 
July 1971. 
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of ,.Murukan, <^y and Arumlnkatatalan pointed out by Russian and 
Finish scholars as depicted in the Indus Vall^ seals, highlight the 
uninterrupted cultural heritage of Velan community.® As a class of 
priests in folk worship they still preserve their own individuality in the 
folk dance of Kolathanad. 

A comparison of Teyyattam with the cnit of Velan 

Many of the rituals of the Velan as described in Sangam works are 
still preserved in the rituals of TQ^attam of Kolathnad. A close 
observation of the present day Teyyattam and the study of the cult of 
Velan as reflected in ancient and later Tamil literature reveal that the 
cult of Teyyam in its rituals and performances is much indebted to the 
Sangam tradition. Though the Te 3 o^attams are performed in the houses 
of Nayars,®' Tiyyars and other sub-sects of the community, they are 
played only by the indigenous communities like Mayilan (Mavilan), 
Vettuvan, Pulayan (Chej^uman), Malayan, Velan and Vannan.®* These 
communities are essentially Dravidian tribes and the original inhabit- 
anis of Kerala as cited before. 

In the cult of Velan of the Sangam i^riod, the making of Kalam 
was a significant ritual practice. The commentaries of Sangam poems 
T-eveal that the Kalam in early tiays were made of cane splices with sixty 
four equal compartments. These compartments of the design were 
called ‘Palpirappu’ in Sangam Tamil. According to Tirumurukarru- 
padi (line 233) the sacrificial blood offerings were spread over these 
compartments. In Sangam period the Velan killed a goat and Italian 
Millet (Thinai) soaked in the blood and the offerings sprinkled over 
the Kalam. Flowers like Chekki and Vedchi were also sprinkled over 
the Kalam. It is said In a Kurunthokai Poem (263) that the Velan used, 
to call the names of different gods in a prayer like song which was 
called Thottam. 

In Theyattam, the songs of the Teyyam are still known by the 
term Tottam. In Akananurti (Poem 195) tfie Velan is said to have a 
high head dress with the cloth hanging down to his back. In 
Theyyattam the players use high head dress made of red cloth and palm 
leaves plaited on bamboo splices. Tirummurrukarrapadi gives details 

30. For details, refer P. L, Sajny, “The cult of Velan”, Op. Clt, 

31. For details, refer Thurston, Caatea amd Tribea Vol. V. PP. 28S<413. 

82. For details of Mavilan, refer Thurston, Oaatea and Tribaa^ Vol. V. PP. 51-82. 

For Vettuvan, refer Thurston, Caatea and Tribaa, Vol. VH. 394-104. 

For Malayan, refer Thurston, 0<utaa and Tribaa Vol. IV. PP. 436-480. 

For Cheruman, refer 'niurston, and Tfibda, Vol. II. PP. 46-91. 

For Vannan, refer Thurston, Oaataa and Tribea, voL VII. PP. 816>881. 
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about the use of Chekki and Oleander flowers in the Kal^ by the Velan. 
The same flowers are used veiy commonly in Teyyattam. The same 
book gives descriptions about the locations where the Kalam was made 
by the Velan. They are the river banks, forests, groves, estuary and 
common places like Manram, podiyil and Kadamba tree. The locations 
for Teyyattam in Kolathnad are the same places as mentioned in 
Tirumurukarrupadai and other Sangam poems. Even now Mannam is 
a common place for Teyyattam and its name has been derived from the 
Tamil word Manram. The other places are Kavu, Mundya, Arai and 
M’uruthi (estuary) as mentioned earlier in this chapter. 

The Sangam tradition of the Kalam by the Velan under Kadamba 
tree does not exist at present. But some of the Teyyattams are still 
l)erfonned under Banian and Pipal trees as a heritage from the Kadamba 
tree. Kalladam a work belonging to 12th century A.D. gives a detailed 
description of the ceremony of the Velan which is applicable in many 
ruspects to the Teyyattam. According to this description, the peacock 
flag of Murukan is hoisted in the coutyard of the house where all the 
relatives are assembled. Vedchi (Ixora coccinea) flowers are spread 
over the ground. After cutting the goat by Velan millet flour is mixed 
with blood and put in teak leaves placed in four directions. Velan 
drinks toddy and plays on the drum while he calls Murukan.®® Kalladam 
mentions also that the ceremony of the Velan was prevalent in ‘Kadan 
malainad'. Kerala was known by this name in inscription of the 10th- 
11th centuries.®^ 

Sangam poems speak of the Pandal put up and decorated with 
festoons of tender coconut leaves and garlands and Kadamba and 
Oleander flowers for the ceremony. Many of these characteristics of 
the Velan’s cult are found in Teyyattam ceremony also. Drums and 
other native musical instruments are used in Te37yattam as they were 
used in antiquity. The hoisting of flags long and tapering with the 
image of human body or skull or elephant still prevails in Teyyattam 
ceremonies. The use of red flowers and erection of pandal are common 
in these festivals. In Teyyattam, toddy is used as auspicious ‘Kalasam'. 
The person who gives toddy is known as Kalayakaran. Killing of goat 
has been substituted by cocks and fowls in Teyyattam ceremonies. But 
for all Teyyams this ritual of killing of cocks is not necessary. 
Karimchamundi. a terrorsome deity performed as Teyyam kills goat as 


.S3. Refer Kailadam. 2B-1-16. 

.34. South Indian Inscriptions Vol. Ill, Nos. 19 and (U. Uiel Hon^ Spigraphla 
Indica Vol. VII, Number 7(M. He says that Malabar area corresponded to Kadanma- 
lalnad. But K. A. N. Saatrl, quotes Adlyarkunallar's commentary on Cliappatlkamtn, 
(Chapter XI, Section I, version W) and treats K ad am a l olnadu as Kutaku or Coprg. 
Tha CholoA^ Page ITl. 
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a relic of the^past tradition. B\>r eradicating evil spirits in some 
Teyyattams it is used to sprinkle 'Gurisi' made out of chunam (Lime) 
and Turmeric. The red gurisi water is considered auspicious and 
purifying all pollutions. The name is derived from a Tamil word 
‘Kurithi’ meaning blood offered by Velan in his Kalam. 

The system of Kalam is still observed in Teyyattams. The arrange¬ 
ment of Vatakkumvathil or Northern door 50 plantain stem is a 
common factor for all Teyyams excepting a few like Muchilot Bhagavatht 
and Palantayi Kannan. This is made out of sliced strips of peeled 
banana stons, arranging on the ground so as to form a square with four 
equal compartments. In these compartments the offerings like parched 
rice, puffed rice (Malar) boiled corns jaggery and tender coconuts are 
placed. The offerings in the Vatakkumvathil are called as offering to 
‘Kaliyam Valli’. Valli who is the consort of Murukan is identified here 
with Kali. On the joints of the Vatakkumvathil, nine lighted Kothiries 
or wicks are placed. When Kativanur Veeran is performtd, a ‘Tara’ or 
Kalam in memory of his wife Chemmarathi is arranged with 64 small 
equal compartments equal in size in a square out of peeled banana 
stems. The number of compartments is similar to that of the Velan'.s 
Kalam of Sangam period. The origin of the Vatakkumvathil and the 
killing of cocks in Teyyattam is definitely from the Sangam tradition of 
the Velan and his sacrifice before an auspicious Kalam. 

The dress used by the Velan in Sangam period still remains 
unchanged in the make up of Tejryams of Kolathnad. The white cloth 
with red border known as ‘Kam’ and over which a red cloth called 
‘Sivappu’ are worn by the dancer. He also wears red strings of flower.s 
on his hand as a protection band. Tirumurukarrupadai (lines 230-331) 
says that the Velan wears clothes of opposite colours one over the other 
and a red string on his hand. According to Kalithokai (105) the red 
dress is appropriate to Murukan.** According to Paripadal (19 : 97) 
Murukan wears a red dress and a red sash on the waist. 

A comparative study of the Teyyattam of Kolathnad and the cult 
of Velan in Sangam period shows that thfe former had a consider¬ 
able indebtedness to the original tradition of the Velan. But the cult 
of Velan was later lost in Tamilnad on account of the Bhakthi movement 
led by Alwars and Nayanmar. They devided the cult of animal scri- 
fices and small deities. The influence of .Jainism and Buddhism also 
must have led to the deterioration of such animal sacrifice. When the 
Vedic rituals became dominant Velan became synonymous with Murukan 
which later contributed to the cult of Subramanlya, e powerftil Aryan 


8S. Naturally the n4 4rau muat he lilMdi vacy miMh hy Mundwu’e consort 
Valli who later merged "with the Bhagavatht cult of Kerala. 
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god, The spear or Vel, a symbol held by Murukan in \s hand is kept 
in several Stanams of Bhagavathies in Kolathnad where T^^attam is 
performed. This shows that the cult of god Murukan was merged in 
the Bhagavathi cult and the symbol of the god Murukan was preserved 
for worship along with the Bhagavathi deitie.s. 

The worship of Murukan by Velan became gradually forgotten and 
the cult of Bhagavathi developed in Kolathnad. In many of the 
Teyyattams of Bhagavathies and the heroes, the Vatakkumvathil which 
originated from the Velan's Kalam is a significant ritual. An analysis 
of all these factors reveals that the cult of Teyyam existing in Kolathnad, 
the northern portion of the Sangam Kadamalainadu is a ^nthesis of 
the cult of Velan, the worship of hero stones and the primitive folk 
dances such as Koravaikothu and Valaippatu. Later the same cultural 
heritage was nourished by the cult of Bhagavathi and other Aryan gods. 
Today the ritual side of the Teyyattam as a worship to the minor 
deities dominates this folk cult. Even then its earlier tradition of 
the hero worship and the spirit worship exist as a tributory of the 
culture and still pre.ser\’e its individuality. 

Malayan and Vannan, the Tribes expert in Folk Dances 

Besidas the community of Velan, Malayan and Vannan are the 
predominant communities that perform Teyyams in Kolathnad. One 
pecularity of these tribes is that the individuals are known by tlieir 
caste name and village name instead of the house names as in the case 
of other communities. Patriliny is the system of inheritance among 
the Malayan communities. But Vannan community has adopted 
matriliny as followed by Nairs. When the former kept isolation from 
the practices of other castes, the Vannans adopted matriliny imitating 
Nairs and other higher classes. 

There is a tradition related to the origin of the Malayan 
community.** According to this stoiy Vishnu and Siva had “evil eye” 
or Kanneru Dosham on their bodies. For eradicating this trouble the 
saint Narada incarnated as Tummuinin Narada Parvatha Malayan. 
Urvashi, Menaka, Arundhati, Chittira and I^ekha, the five heavenly 
damsels incarnated as Malayan women to help Narada in his rituals. 
Generally Malayalans used to perform Teyyattams of Raktachamundi, 

38. It l8 a folk song called "Tiruvaranmula sastrum*' available In manuscript 
Orantbas in few houses of the Malayans. The song Is sung as ritual* to eradicate 
i.he 'evil Bye’ or 'Kanneru Dosham’ In Kerala. The person who is the victim of 
Kannanidosham aits before a Malayan and a few Malayan women. While the women 
recite songs, the ^Malayan perforins some rltuala At present this traditional system 
has completely disappeared. 
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Vishnumurthi#Matayil Chamuiidi, Rakteshwari, Pottan and Kuttisas- 
than. In their Teyyattams, their women folk used to recite Tottams 
in the background of the performance. This custom of recitation by 
women is not prevalent in the Teyyattams by Vannans. 

The performers are given titles by the ruling chieftains and the 
chief priest of Perinchellore temple. When the authority of a parti¬ 
cular Stanam desires to give a title to the Teyyam performer of that 
Stanam, they furnish 101 fanams or the amount fixed from time to time 
by the ruling chieftain. In the case of Malayalans the chieftain gives a 
gold bangle to the person concerned which was presented to him by the 
authority of the Stanam. In the case of Vannam, the chieftain gives 
13/4 measures of rice as the traditional practice. The titles or the 
'Acharape f so received by the Malayans are Panikkar, Godavarman, 
Parappen, Mutukutan, and Perumalayan. The title received from a 
local chieftain is not applicable in the Stanams where the Kolathiries 
were supreme authority. But the Acharaper received from the Kolathi¬ 
ries were also not applicable in Perinchellore (Taliparamba). There 
the title is to be bestowed by the chief priest of the temple of 
Perinchellore. 

Generally the title received from Perinchellore is not only appli¬ 
cable in Kolathnad but also to any place extending to the palace of 
Travancore. Perhaps the idea behind this custom may be the superio¬ 
rity of the Brahmin deity and Brahmanical class. In Kolathnad, the 
Kolathiries of Chirakkal, and the rulers of Nileshwar used to bestow 
titles. The titles of Vannans generally relate to the names of their 
locality. The well known titles received by them are Peruvannan, 
Kama Murthi, Nenikkam, Manakkatan, Chinkam and Muthanisseri. 
The other titles like Eramangalam; Vatakkumbatan, Annuron, 
Kankolan, Kutturon, Pulluron and Alappatamban are related to their 
names of revenue villages. 

Both these castes are the indigenous tribes of Kerala. Among 
them there are good traditional physicians and good folk dancers. The 
tradition of folk dance in Kerala was kept alive by these people. Even 
though they are untouchable to the Brahmins, the Te 3 ^ams performed 
by them received their worship originated as a native tradition, caused 
the cultural integration of the migrated Brahmins with the native 
people. 

The other commimities who perform Teyyatitams are Mayilan, 
Vettuvan, Pulayan and Koppalan, Koppalan or Kottukoppalan is a sect 
of Velan as described i«reviously. Marian was one of the primitive 
tribes of this area and in ancient period he belonged to the class of rulers. 
The archaeological remains of a fort known as Mayilan fort near 
Kasaragod reveals their kingship in ancient period. Vettuvar and 
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Pulayar were also the masters of the land. As they persuaded to 
adopted a tribal life, even their identity as individuals was lost and they 
were known by the family names of their feudal lords. These tribes 
used tx) perform Te 3 ^attams in memory of their deceased ancestors. 
But these Teyyattams are not so colourful and artistic as compared to 
those of other castes like Velan, Vannan and Malayan. The Teyyattams 
by Pulayar and Vettuvar remain good examples of the spirit worship of 
these tribal peoples. All these castes who perform Ta3Vattam are 
included in the list of Scheduled Castes and Tribes of the Govt, of Kerala 
a.«5 defined in the Constitution of India. For them, the Teyyattam is a 
part time progression as it could not be perfoiined in rainy sea.son. The 
income from the performance is not sufficient to maintain the family of 
the dancer. Naturally they find other petty traditional professions for 
their livelihood. Through centurie.s they are in abject poverty. 

In Kolathnad the folk dance of Tesryattam has become a powerful 
instrument of exploitation in the hands of higher castes like Brahmin>^. 
Aryan temples and Brahmanicdl gods still have a domination over the 
Stanams or shrines of the lower castes. For annual festivals anti 
ceremonies, in Stanams. the auspicious wick and fire was supplied from 
the local Brahmin temple. So the Stanams became subordinate to the 
temple authority. When the Teyyattams are conducted in shrines of 
the Nayar and other privilege classes, the Teyyam deities of the lower 
<*a.stes in the local area present their offerings. This custom became an 
integral part of the feudal structure of Kolathnad. 

The deity of the working class in the field prostrated before the 
deity of the land owner or the higher class. This hierarchial division of 
.-’oedety helped to establish the feudalism for centuries in Kolathnad and 
the poor deities became dumb witnesses for the exploitation of the 
working class by the privileged one. The deity of the landless class 
paid its reverence to the deity of the land owning class. If religion and 
superstition were not exploited by the privileged class to enhance the 
loyalty towards them, perhaps there would be upheavels against their 
authority. So Teyyattam lai^gely contributed to the exploitation of 
the common village people in Kolathnad. 

Tnlnnad and Devil dancers 

Eveiy village in Canara has its Bhootaatanam or demon temple. 
These shrines or -Stanams are scattered throughout the Jength and 
breadth of the land. The propitiation of the spirits has become an 
integral part of the village life in Tdlunad.*’ Pombadas are the tradi- 

87. H. A. stuict, JfMttal BvUith Xawom 
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tional devil dai^ers of this area.** They spend their time in the propitia* 
tion of the Bhootas who ftHtned the powerftil deities, of villages. At the 
advent of summer they got every thing r^y to personate the spirit of 
the dead heroes. Kodi and Chennayya are some of the popular heroes 
wor.shipped through Teyyattam in Tulunad.*® 

Besides Pombadas, Parava is another class of Devil dancers in south 
Kenara.*® The clan of Nalke also used to perform devil dances in sois:h 
Kanara.*' These tribal castes are in their primitive stage without much 
development and their lives at present are in a miserable condition. 
The extensive prevalence of the cult of Teyyam in Tuluva must have 
created these occupational groups of devil dancers. 

Costumes and Make-up 

One of the salient features of Teyyattam is its colourful costume. 
The hierarchy of gods, goddesses, heroes, demons, spirits and other 
mythical beings are personified in the plays. Although there are no 
fundamental differences in the costumes and make-up of these T^^ams, 
each category of Tey 3 '^am varies from the other categories in accordance 
with the main character. As we are particularly concerned with hero- 
worship and heroes, a description of that category is quite necessary here. 
The typical waist dress of heroes is found in Kativanur Veeran. This is 
called Arayota or Vattoda or Atukknm Chhaku and made out of splice.s 
of bamboos and covered by red cloth. For a few Teyyams especially the 
ones played by Malayalans, this waist dress is made out of coconut leaves. 
The Teyyams like Vishnumoorthi and Pottan require this dress especially 
as they leap into the fire. 

Above tlie waist dress the naked body is painted with different 
native coloui’s. The particular system of painting the body of a Teyyam 


88. This community Is a class of Canarese Devil dancers especially found in 
South Kanara of Mysore state. They speak Tulu and follow customs of Blllava. 
Socially they are Inferior to the Billavas. They perform the devil dance of superior 
class of demons, like Panjuruli, Jumadl, Jarandaya. 

Thurston, Caatert and Tribea, Vol. VI. P. 206. 

38. A. C. Burnell, "Devil worship of the Tuluvas", Indian Antiquary, Vols. XXIII, 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI, 1894-7. 

A collectiozi of stories (Padanallu) belonging to the demon worshippers of Tulu 
country, was published at Basal Mtsslcm Press (Mangalore, 1886). 

40. This community Is employed in the manufacture of baskets and native 
umbrellas. They speak *^0 and are pitied in South Kanara. 

Thurston, Oastes and. Tripea, Vol. VI. P. 139. 

41. A community settled in south Klanara employed in the making of mat, 

basket and native umbretia. They are the lowest in status flmm other detdl dancing 
QomtnunlUes oi Pombatas and Paravas* tihey profUtiate the Bhootas or eptrila smd 
dinee as a part of.the rtiualH. Coeirea ,Vol. V. Pp. 141-149. 
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differs from other Teyyams. Parunthuval Ezhuthu (eali}e*s tail) and 
Anchupulli Ezhuthu (five dots) are some technical terms for body paint¬ 
ing. For painting the* faces of the players Prakkezkethu, Sankezhutfiu, 
Nagam Tathal Ezhuthu, Vairezhuthu, NarikuHchezhuthu and Kattara- 
m.ezhuthu are a few well known f^stems widely adopted. The head dress 
or Muti also differs from Teyyam to Teyyam. Some well known Muties 
used for Teyyattams are Pookkctti, Poumuti, Vottamuti^ Chattamuti^ 
Valiyamnti, Kondalmuti, Pxithachamuti, Onkaramuti and Peelimxiti. 

These Muties are made out of bamboo splices and wooden planks 
which are covered by coloured cloth, flowers and coconut leaves. In a 
few Muties, peacock feathers are also used. The Teyynmx of K 'l-c'ini- 
palan and a few Bhagavathies use nearly 50 or 60 feet high Ionic crowns 
or Muties made out of arecanut tree and bamboo splices. These crowns 
are supported by long bamboos which held by several helpers to keep 
the balance when placed upon the head of the player. According to the 
local customs these long crowns are either covered by coloured cloth or 
thatched by coconut leaves. Some Teyyams of Bhagavathies wear a 
silver diadem of small serpent's heads crowned with red flowers. A 
huge golden collar elaborately carved of wood and set with fancy jewels 
are worn in some items. The female deities wear ornaments and a 
wooden breast called Mularu. The Teyyams of Othenan and Bali wear 
round crowns called Kireetam. The same Kireetam is used in Katha- 
kali performances. In a few Teyyams like Pottan, masks made out of 
the leafsheaths of arecanut tree and wooden planks are used. 

In the make up and costumes, the T^^ams still preserve its folk 
character. The later sophisticated arts and dances are much indebted 
to this folk culture of Teyyams for its vivid costumes and colourful 
make-up. Actors, priests, painters and decorators, craftsmen and 
musicians, have with their cooperation and hereditary skills preserved 
Teyyattam as a great festival. Even though related to religion and its 
rituals, they are presented on a large scale with theatrical artistry with 
the cooperation of all cominunitie.s. 

The breasts of goddesses are generally covered with glittering 
ornaments and make-up known as ‘Ezhutharam' (.seven models). All 
male and female Teyyams wear bangles called 'Katakam' and ‘Chutakam' 
and small anklets on the feet. In the case of Bhagavathies in Roudra 
mood (fearful appearance) toi‘ches appended to the waist and the crown 
produce a terrible appearance. 

In the later sophisticated arts like Kathakali and Krishiaanattam, a 
striking resemblance to the make-up and costumes of Teyyams may be 
observed. The characters of Kathakali are painted in Pacha, Chutti,. 
Kathi and Minukku. The wearing of masks carved out of wood ^ 
painted and decorated vividly is preyaleht in Krishnanattam. Thia 
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system is in^bted to certain Teyyams and other folk dance like 
Kuminatti, prevalent in Palghat District** The Kireetam of the 
Kathakali player represents a sophisticated form of the crown or Mu i 
of the Teyyams. In the folk dance of Teyyams ‘Kireetam’ is used in a 
few items like Bali and Othenan Teyyams. These Teyyams are later 
incorporations in the folk cult of Kolathnad. Yakshagana, a theatri¬ 
cal art form of Karnataka which originated by the 16th century is 
indebted to this folk cult of Teyyattam for its colourful costumes make¬ 
up and crowns. Thus as a folk tradition of dance and art, T^yattam 
has contributed to several sophisticated art forms in Kerala and 
Karnataka. 

Musical instruments and dance performance 


The Velao, used drum and bell in his worship of Muruka in the 
dance of ‘Velan Veriyat’, the history of which goes back to the Sangam 
age. Even at present native musical instruments are used in Teyyattam 
festivals. The instruments are played according to the steps of the 
dancer. Drum, Cymbal, Kuzhal, Perumbara, Conch, Cherututi, Utukku 
and Chermangalam are well known musical instruments used in 
Teyyattam. The rhythm of the playing of these instruments varies 
from Teyyam to Teyyam. The continuous playing of the instruments 
and its sudden silence and then the frequent playing with measured 
interlude, all help to make the performance interesting. According to 
the rhythm of the instruments, the same insti-umental players recite 
Tottams also of the particular deity. The entire activity of a Teyyam 
from the time the impersonator gets possessed, till the time he casts off, 
this role is expressed in the foim of .singing and dancing by the same 
person and the companions. As the performer sings and danc^ it 
results in a unity of expression which enhances the artistic value of the 
performance. His rustic singing and agile and light body movements 
to the accompaniment of music make the performance fascinating. 
According to style, dance is classified as Thandava or the masculine, 
and La^a or the feminine. Both styles are adopted in Teyyattam 
according to the context and character of the deity. Inward, outward, 
and circular movement with agile and light steps give these dances more 
graceful style. The measures and steps of the dances correspond to the 
words of the song, Chekor Kalasam, Onnam Kalasam, Eduthu Kalasam, 
Chavitti Thullal, Parakkam and Thiriyal denote the various processes of 
the dance. The dances are beautiful and picturesque and have their 
appeal to the emotions of the village folk. The Teyyams of Othenan 
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and Kathivanoor Ve6ran are well known for skillful movemraits 

using sword and shield in imitation of the great warriors. 

In Kaniataka area, the Yakshagana play^s also perfom^ agile 
dances. The play is called Dasavathara Atta or Bhagavathara Atta. 
It is believed that Desavathara Atta tradition must have sprung up in 
the Malanad area lying between Udippi and Ikkeri. A large portion of 
this Malanad territory was included in the Northern Kolathnad where 
Teyyam dances are very cx>mmon. K. S. Karanth, an authority on 
Yakshagana, reveals the indebtedness of this dance drama to the folk 
dances of Malanad as follows. ‘Tn the Malanad area in which this 
drama form is prevalent, there are other dance forms like the devil 
dances. There is one particular variety of ritualistic dance connected 
with Naga worship. This worship is called Nagamandala, wherein a 
dancer dances round a circular Rangalli pattern, depicting the picture of 
Naga. That is a Mandala, This dance form is fully rhythmic in 
content, and one of the finest of ritual dances I have seen. A person 
called ‘Vaidya’ sings keeping time with a Damaru, and before him 
another worshipper dressed as half man and half woman dances. The 
songs are rendered to dance in terms of fine body flexions, palm move¬ 
ments, and lovely footwork, which involves rich choreography. I feel 
it is the indigenous dance that inspired the Yakshagana players. This 
conjecture is supported by facts too, for in the actual play, after the 
worship of Vinayaka, a song is addressed to Subbaraya, the lord of the 
Mandala. By local tradition Subbaraya is a Naga or serpent. 

The Naga dance is a simple performance closely related to the 
Teyyams of Naga Bhagavathies and Pampin Thullal (Dance of serpent) 
which is found throughout Kerala. In Karnataka areas the Vaidyas 
perform Bhoota dances which closely resemble Teyyattam. Thus the 
folk dances like T^attam and Pampin Thullal have contributed to 
the development of Yakshagana and other art forms. 

Many of the Teyyams have a dramatic development of the plot and 
action. The heroes like Kathivanoor Veeran have touching stories and 
a gradual development of the action in the performance. To give 
dramatic effect to the performance, the native techniques adopted in 
the play ai'e interesting. As a prelude to the }>erformance, the listen 
of Vellattam is incorporated in many of the Teyyams of heroes. In the 
Vellattam no formal make up is adopted by the player. He wears a 
small (u-own or Muti specially made for this purpose. The Tottam or 
the song relafted to the particular Teyyam deity is recited hy^the player 
and by the singers in the background. The dance of the player on this 

43. K. S. Karwith, "Yalwbagana", MARO, Volume XDC, Nu«bet 2 March 
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occasion is vei^ attractive. For ^eral ^oioalc deities and a few male 
dieties' the ^stem prevalent is not Vellattam, but only Tottam. In 
this prelude of Tottam, the player wears no particular crown as in 
Vellattam. A red cloth called Talappali is generaly worn over the head. 
After performing this invocatoiy ceremony of Vellattam or Tottam, the 
player returns to the green room. After taking rest a few hours, the 
performer in complete make-up appears before the audience. 

Then the player prays for the appearance of the particular deity. 
The prayer or murmuring is called ‘Orayal’ or prophecy. He recites a 
few lines and request for the presence of the deity which is called. 
‘Varavili*. Each Tej^am has its own separate Varavili or Praising the 
deity. On concluding the Varavili the player begins the dance with its 
several attractive Kalasams. Finishing the dance, the player goes in 
front of the shrine and concludes the ‘Mumbustanam Vili' in which he 
reveals the names of the previous Stanams or places of the deity. 

Finally he distributes ‘Adayalam’ or Kuri, (Powder of turmeric) 
to his devotees along with-rice. While giving Adayalam to his devotees, 
the player pronounces blessings also. If the performance is in a house¬ 
hold shrine, the player would declare that the deity would reside in the 
house and create prosperity and pleasure for ever. When the Teyyam 
speaks during the time of bestowing blessing to the persons of different 
communities, the player addresses them in symbolical terms referring to 
their castes. A Muslim is addresed by the word ‘Matayi Nagaram’ and 
a Brahmin by the word “Perinchellur gramam”. Both words represent 
their ancient places of settlement Kolathnad. The king Kolathiri is 
referred to hy the term Naduvazhunnutayavar. Nairs are called 
‘Akampati’ which reveals their duty of following the King. Vaniyan 
is addressed as Ompathillam and Tlyyan as EttUlam Karimana. The 
term Karimana denotes their migration from Karnataka. Chaliyan is 
called Tdanga Valanga’ referring his weaving with both hands. The 
Kammalars are addressed 'Nankavarnam' and Pulayar ‘Kidathan'. 
Kaniyan and Washerman or Veluthedan are., addressed ‘Thrikaikuda' 
and Tirutatakkaran respectively. These peculiar terms for the various 
castes including Muslims prove their co-opei’ation in the Teyyam 
festivals. 

At the end of the performance the devotees donate coins to the 
shrine. Finally the musical instruments are played once again and the 
devotees throw rice towards the Teyyam and he casts off the crown in 
front of the shrine. Prom begiiming to end, the str^ observance of 
the development end conclusion of the {dot is carried out as in a dance 
drama. For making the performance more ^fecUve, gestures as in 
Kathakali are used by the player. Even thought ^e perfonnance has 
the furidamentel chatacteristics of a folk play it ts riot {wteiitlve. Art 





critics make a notable diviaon of folk arts from primit^e arts* It is a 
development from primitive arts, which finally gave birth to sophisti- 

cated arts. 

Tottam Pattukal 

The Theyyattam as a ritual and a dance form is supported by a vast 
literature of folk songs. Excepting a few cases we have no information 
about their authors. But these songs have a place in the evolution of 
the Malayalam language and literature. Writers on the history oi 
Malayalam language and literature have not yet evaluated the signific¬ 
ance of these songs. As no organised attempt has been made so far to 
collect and publish such Tottam songs, scholars have no accessibility to 

this branch of literature. Percy Macqueen, who collected nearly 400 
songs of Northem ballads had omitted this branch of folk songs.^* 

Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer, a noted authority on the history of 
of Malayalam literature misitook the system of Tiyyat of Travancore, 
Cochin and South Malabar as Teyyattam. He considered the Ayyappan 
Tiyyat in Bhadrakali Kavus by Tiyyattunnis as Theyyattam.^* The 
Tiyyattam referred to by him is quite different from Teyyattam as the 
former represents “the dance with fire” whereas the latter represents 
“the dance of god”. Attempts have been made to collect southern 
ritual and Tottam songs by several well known folklorists and literary 
enthusiasts.^* In the same manner a few folklorists have recently 
)>egun to collect folk songs, and Tottam songs in Malabar also.*^ 

Philologists hold diverse views about the term “Tottam” and its 
origin. Some scholars consider it is derived from the Sanskrit word 
Stotram, which means prayer. Others say it is derived from the Dravidian 
root ‘Tonni’ which means feeling.''* In colloquial usage ‘Tonruka' 
stands for 'creation’. Anyhow the term denotes ‘the expressed feeling* 
towards a deity. These songs are orally transmitted from one generation 
to another and they belong to the category of folklore in its nature and 
scope. 

As transmitted orally from generation to generation the same 

44. Dr. C. Achutha Menon, (ed) BaVlada of North Malabar, Volumes I, II and 
III (Madras University). 
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ToUam of the ^bue has. different texts in different places. But 

fundamental difference in varses or ideas is not fbund anywhere. The 
Teyyams like Kativanoor Veeran and Thekkan Kariyathan have long 
narrative Tottams and a few others have descriptive Tottam also. The 
Tottam of Pottan Teyyam deals with high philosophical idea of mono¬ 
theism. A few Teyyams have no original Tottams, especially the Kuti- 
veeran, Ali Chamundi and Khandam Bhadra. Their Tottams also differ 
in scope, character and style. Many of them are composed with pure 
Malayalam words and local usages. There are a few songs which 
consist of Tamil usages and words. In later compositions, Sanskrit 
words are found extensively. But as a whole colloquial and early 
Malayalam usuages dominate these songs. 

The composition of these songs went on as a continuous process 
recording to the need of the village people. When they wanted to 
propitiate a new hero, or local Bhagavathi the Tottam related to that 
particular deity was also composed. Many such songs were composed 
by the scholars in the dancers’ caste itself. Fbr example, the period of 
Tocholi Othenan of Kalathanad can be fixed almost in 17th Century 
considering the historical aspects of the Northern ballads related to the 
story of his life. At present his Tirayattam is regularly conducted at 
‘Meppayil’ and the Thottam related to the Teyyam was composed almost 
50 years ago. 

It is difficult to fix the period of each Te3o^am or 'Thottam. 
Dr. Chelanat Achutha Menon was of opinion that the Thottam songs 
were composed three or four centuries prior to the composition of 
‘Ramacharitham’, the early poem in Malayalam.^® Dr. S. K. Nayar also 
has mentioned that the Tiras had originated even before the year of 
Christ.®® But these opinions cannot be accepted as they are not 
supported by either linguistic or historical evidence. Another scholar 
has placed the Tottam of Pottan Teyyam even before Sankaracharya, 
evaluating the absence of Sanskrit words in that Tottnm,'^^ Such opinions 
are not backed by patient research into the«^ material available. The 
social and cultural life refleced in these early Tottam songs are applica¬ 
ble to fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Linguistic and historical 
evidence also can be found in these songs supporting this opinion. 

The 'Varavili' (invocatory lines) of the Tottams is in rhythlc prose. 
Strict observance of metre is not fbund ansrwhiwe. They are rhythmic 
lines which can be recited attractively. For some Tottams the 
‘Varavili’ is found written in ‘Slokas’ based on Sanskrit metres. Such 

49. Dr. C. Achutha Meium, Pt'a4ak9hinafn Op. Clt. P. 12. 
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invocatory lines are modern compositions, appended to^e old toicts of 
Tottam songs. The metre adopted in later ‘Thullal’ songs especially 
‘Tarangini’ is found used in several Tottams. Besides these, the well 
known metres of Malayalam poems, ‘Keka’ and ‘Manjari’ are also 
extensively used. ‘Kakali' and a few divisions of ‘Manjari’ are also 
found mixedly used in several Tottams. These metres and their 
system of recitation moulded through the folk songs, later contributed 
to the growth of Malayalam poetry. Cherussery Namboodiri, (16th 
century) the poet of ‘I&ishnapattu’ was a native of Kolathnad who 
incorporated the particular style of ‘Manjari’ metre genenally found in 
the folk songs in his great work. In Kolathnad, the Krishnapattu is 
recited in a peculiar way which is much related to the recital of Tottam 
songs. The influence of these indigenous style of versification 
influenced Thunchath Ezhuthachan and Kunjan Nambiar also and 
finally to the growth of Malayalam poetry and style. 

Conclusion 

An analysis of the various aspects of Teyyam brings out the fact 
that the tradition of hero worship in Kolathnad has an uniterrupted 
continuity of nearly one thousand and five hundred years. The indigen¬ 
ous cult of hero worship as recorded in Sangam literature is stil? 
})reserved through the ritual folk dance of Teyyattam. The early cult 
of Velan and his dance also have contributed to the impersonation of 
deities. The memory of the heroes was cherished by the people and 
the worship of the spirits developed into a folk dance, generally known 
as Teyyattam. 

Tn reality, the description of this ritual dance by foreign writers as 
a devil dance is not applicable to this particular form of worship. No 
devil is propitiated in this ritual performance. The spirits of the heroes 
and godlings are worshipped which became an inseparable part of the 
religion of the village people. When the process of Aryan migration 
was completed in Kolathnad by 10th century A. D. their gods were also 
incorporated in the rituals of indigenous folk dance. But the glittering 
crowns, attractive mak,e>up and colourful costumes of the player were 
introduced later. Tottam songs were also introduced in this period 
depicting the story of the deity. When sophisticated arts like Kathakali 
developed influenced by these folk dances, such art forms contributed 
some material form to these folk dances also. Fpr example, tjie crown of 
Othenan and Bali Teyyams are the same Kireetams of crowns worn in 
Kathakali. 

The incorporation of so many deities heroes and godlings in 
Hindu Pantheon created the need hlany Tottam songs. The vUlsge 
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poets talented verification contributed various songs in praise of their 
villai^ deities, which became the early style of Malayalam poetry and 
literature. Their indigenous style was later developed by Cherusseri, 
Ezhuthachan and Nambiar. > 

As the need for sculptures and wooden carvings became very great 
in the particular worship related to Stanams or shrines, the wooden 
structures of the shrine were carved with the images of deities which 
inspired a native architectural style of carving in Kolathnad. 

Being a common festival of the village the T^ryattam has created 
a cultural integration among several castes and communities of the area. 
Even characters who followed Islamic religion wei*e incorporated as 
Teyyam deities and worshipped by the people with reverence. All 
of the cates co-operated in the festival with enthusiasm. 

The present position of this folk dance is precarious. The present 
performers belong to the last generation of practitioners of this 
traditional art. They do not like their successors to go on performing 
this dance form. The coming generation of the families of these players 
will be ignorant about the whole tradition. Thus the future of They- 
yattam is indeed dark for we live in an age in which cheap novelty as 
preferred to tradition, and vulgarity masquerade as art. It is the duty 
of Governments, Universities and other cultural bodies to preserve 
these art forms which reflect the past sentiments, high aesthetic sense, 
and cherished values of our people. 
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WORK 

K. R. RAJAGOPAI^N and J. P. VIJAYATHILAKAN » 

SOME CEREMONIES OF A NOMADIC TRIBE— 
NARIKORAVA 

The tribe known as Narikoravans or Kuruvikarans are nomads of 
South India who are believed to have migrated from central India.' 
Inspite,of living in South India for a few centuries* they have carefully 
maintained their identity and have not mixed with any other community. 
The onset of independence of the country and the subsequent socio¬ 
economic changes and technological development all arround them have 
scarcely touched this community. This is perhaps due to the total 
illiteracy in them; even to-day only a few of their children attend 
schools; they are afraid that their children would be rediculed by the 
others for their peculiarities in dress and customs. 

Some attempts have been made to make the Koravas give up their 
nomadic life and settle down to more useful and paying occupations. 
One such settlement is in the outskirts of the village ORAKADU in 
Sholavaram Block of the Chingleput district in Tamil Nadu. About 
twenty-six families have been settled here for more than ten years and 
they are fortunate to have a teacher-social worker Mr. Ragupathy living 
with them. Mr. Ragupathy took an active interest in educating and 
modernising the Narikorava community from an early age. It is note¬ 
worthy that he has married a young Narikorava lady (one of the very 
rare cases of marriage between Narikorava community and any other 
community). 

Caste Divisions and Religion 

There are broadly two main groups of Nari Koravans—those who 
sacrifice the buffalo and those who sacrifice the goat. The latter are 
more numerous in Orakadu village. They have four different castes or 
divisions among them viz. Gujarati (perhaps from Gujarat), Mevadu 
(perhaps from Mewar) Dhabi and Saliyo. Each group is disitinguished 
by the goddess they worship and is subdivided into a number of smaller 
groups bearing different names. The Gujaratis worship Parav^teeswari 
or Paravethamman (Paravofi)and are divided into— Jumblo, Oovinda 
Ramu, Panwar and Manikyo. Mevados worship Bhadra Meenakshi or 
Madura Meenakshi and are divided into five smaller groy^s-^Kheto, 
Daarkyo, H^ero, Navel and Naamo, Kali or Durga is the goddess of the 
Dhabi group whose subdivisions are Datto, Manyo and Makro. Set or 
Kanniamma is the goddess of the Seliyo group. It has only one class* 
called Veethiyo. 



• Our infor^nt, Pardesi* a gaunt middle-aged man in the early forties 
with a forbidding moustache and an imposing figure, was a DcCtto of the 
Dhabi group and gave his family history. According to him the earliest 
<first) Kuru\^karan was one Jiraa?iara 7 a, a king who went to the forest 
for hunUng and lost his way. The Goddess Kali appeared to him in the 
form of a bat and assured him of her protection by a saying, which 
means, you beget children in the forest, I shall bring them up in the 
plateaus. Hanceforth that group took Kali as their deity. Pardesi 
reeled off the names of fifteen ancestors from the original Kaaliaraja 
viz.—Vaatsinya, Dhaadar, Dhamsi, Mehpal, Panchi, Tularam Mahoon, 
Makhundar, Dhaadar, Manyo, Sandal, Appa, Hama, Gulpanisingh, 
Raman Singh down to Pardesi himself. He has a son Kumar and a 
grandson Munna. It is interesting to note that Pardesi, an illiterate 
person is able to remember the long list of names of his ancestors ,while 
some of us do not even remembers the names of our great-gi'and 
father! 

The Narikoravans ari& all Hindus and are intensely religious in 
their own way. Though they visit temples occasionally, they worship 
their goddesses in their own places. The idols of the goddesses are 
kept in a bundle of clothes called by them as *Sami Mootai’ meaning 
God's bundle. Each family has a Sami Mootai which is reverently and 
carefully looked after by the head of the family. The Sami Mootai 
contains packs of the blood of the animals th^ sacrifice in cloth and 
other clothes dipped in the animals' blood. These they claim are many 
generations old. 

Four silver plated reliefs (about 10 cm. high) of their goddess^ are 
kept in triangular shaped cushion like bags. In two figures breasts 
are prominently displayed. The figures are represented with only two 
hands each, and not a single hand is represented in the abhaya (protec¬ 
tion) or varada (boon-giving) pose-poses commonly associated with 
deities. Each figure is represented with a long skirt-like lower garment, 
a tall head-dress, bangles, arm-band, and necklace. The first figure 
wears a blouse, has a prominent belly^ and holds a flower in each hand. 
It also wears a long garland with the two ends loose. Figures 2 and 3 
do not seem to have blouses, but are definitely female. Tliey wear leg 
garments six petals held in the left hand and a bird—probably a 
parakeet—in the right hand held at shoulder level. Gn the lower sides 
two peacocks are depicted and just above them parakeets upside dowm” 
Figure 4 is mwe or less identical with the first figure, except that it 
displays a sira$chakrd and it is not clear, whether it is a female. So the 
four different figures represent two sets of deities. 

There is also a blcH?d sdaked (skirt) called 

#om^ are not allowed to totich the Sami mootai and the sami 
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of one group should not be touched 1:^ other groupa ^fhey are very 
reluctant to open and show the sami mootai to otha:^. ^t the time of 
the ‘Pooja’ or worship , the head of the family unties his hmr and gpread 
it out and opens the sami mootai. He wears the blood staSied skirt and 
placed the silver-plac^ reliefs of the goddesses on the tringular cu^ions 
"which are kept on .the opened "sami mootai’. Flowers and Kumkum 
(coloured turmeric powder) are placed in front of the goddesses. The 
blood of the sacrificed animal is also put in front of the goddesses and the 
head of the family dances in front of the goddesses and rolls on the blood. 
When a son marries, a part of the father’s sami mootai is given to him. 
The oldest piece of cloth is transfered to his sami-mootai for sometime 
and then returned to the father’s sami mootai. But the eldest son 
inherits the sami mootai of his father so that it will have the oldest blood 
soaked cloth which is normally seven or eight generations old. 

Wherever th^ perform a pooja th^ invite all their relatives—the 
Gotrakars (who are related to him on the paternal side) are paid five 
rupees per head as gift; while the Sambandhees (who are related by 
marriage) are paid two rupees each. 

Some of their ceremonies 

Th^ shave the head of the child whether it is male or female on the 
fifth day and name the child—^usually the male child takes the name of 
the city or villagewhere.it is born as e.g. Nellore Singh or Guntur Singh. 
Only the women have a,feast consisting of cooked rice, jaggery (brown 
sugar) and ghee (clarified butter). 

The dresses and ornaments for the bride called Macmgani are bought 
on the previous day and the bride and bridegroom tie the Kankainam (a 
thread dipped in turmeric) to one another on that day. The groom pays 
the parisam (money) amount to the bride’s people (this is around 
Rs. 500/- now) ; and gives a feast to all the relatives. Betal leaves and 
Dak&hina (giftormon^) are distributed to all. In the , evening, the 
groom ties the Thaali (string dipped in turmeric) made of black beeds 
to the bride. On the day oi the wedding, another thaali of .black bei^s 
is tied to the.bride by the groom. The festivities on this day take place 
in the bride’s home. While their normal diet is. of boil^ rice only, ,on 
almost all pooja. and festive days they restrict themselves to raw ri<^ only. 
Drinking is quite a normal affeir on all occasions.. , The women swh^. a 
series of lamps round the* coupier-r-perhaps to ‘ward, off qvjj fyo,' 
The next day, (or removing 

is done. The couple sit on opposite aides of a big yesam^f^l of ;wa^' 
The bride’s brother puts. inV> the vess^ a POOiber. of rin|fs ajqd ® 
smah coil aibngwith, Betih the couple , 
coin inside the iVater and. one who^.get^ it ihet: is ^e 
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(Tlii 9 eusUaui^rs to be foUowed emongMiianr Hindus a^). The 
couple feed other with idli (rice cake) and there is the c^emonial 
bath. The restivities then end. 

At Death 

The dead body cannot normally be kept overnight and, must be 
cremated the same day. If death takes place on a Friday, a chiken is 
also taken along with the body and is let off free at the burial ground. 
The body is decked with new clones and flowers and is placed on a bier 
made of fresh bamboos and is carried on the should^. The funeral 
procession is made up of friends and relatives who blow the horns, 
beat drums, sing and dance alongside After the burial, they have a 
bath and only then return home. For men, eleven days of mourning 
are observed and for women only ten days. The obsequies or 
Karumadhi is performed the next day. 

Each family takes their Sami Mootai and they go to a place which is 
outside their dwelling area. Rice and vegetab^ are distributed to 
all the families and the cooking is done in the open. The cooked rice 
(raw rice only) and the Sambhar (a kind of soup) is kept in the plates 
all together near one place. The family in which death has occurred, 
takes the Sami thattu (a wooden plate of about 2ft. by 1 ft which is used 
only on occasions) and places alternately cooked rice and sweets on the 
plate. The relatives also place their share of rice etc. The deceased's 
name is uttered and a handful of the mixture is taken out and made into 
a ball and is kept aside. Those balls of rice are to be given to dogs only. 
Then the food is thoroughly mixed and distributed to all that are 
present. The other foods in the i)lates are taken by the families 
back and is eaten at home. The mudpots used for cooking are all 
broken at that place. The people have a bath and then return home. 

During the course of the year, whenever money is available, th^ 
perform the first annual ceremony by killing a goat and giving a feast 
to all the relatives. After this,, there are no jipore ceremonies. 


The Pooja 


Whenever money is available each family performs a Pooja to its 
deity. Generally expenses amount of five? hundred rupees. For Kali 
or Durgi one goat is to be sacrificed. 'jKoK' prefers toddy or arrack and 
two bottles of diat are to be provided. Dnrgi does ndtMce this and for 


that deity two bottles of Ginger beer are to be ke^= < They require one 
bag or rice, 12 cocoanuts, a maund of flour, 6 vlss of" Jaggery, 2 visa of 
oil, H viss of ghee and two ,rup^ worth of camphoiPfe 
are also required^. The 

during tte P&ja' ' pA©k”aohs Ihe Wooct-Stifeed "laklrt ^th .tifiy 





globular bells, sacrifices the goat and drinks the blood offering it 
to the goddess. They have a good feast thereafter. A 

The special poojas are also performed but these aproar tc; have 
gone out of use nowadays. One of them is the Seven potsvooja. 

Seven pots pooja 

This costs money and a good deal of determination as well. Three 
stones are placed on the ground to form an oven and a series of seven 
pots of decresing sizes are taken. The biggest should be enough to 
hold 1 to measures of rice and the smallest could hold about Va 
measure of rice. Raw rice alone is taken, is well washed and kept in 
the various vessels allowing enough water in each pot for purposes of 
cooking. The pots are then placed on the over in decresing size with the 
smallest pot on the top. A fire is lighted below. The group of people 
have their drinks, sing and dance around the pots. This stops when the 
rice in the topmost pot boils out. The priest will take that pot down 
and place it aside; then' with his bare fingers he will stir the rice in the 
next pot. The water will not be warm (so they claim and believe)—as 
anyone in the audience could check up by dipping his fingers! Again 
singing and dancing continue till the rice in the now-topmost pot boils 
out; this again is taken off and kept aside. As before, the rice in the 
next pot is sitirred by bare fingers only and it would be found to cold to 
the touch as before : This procedure continues till the rice in the big¬ 
gest pot boils out Then all the rice is mixed in the Sami thattu with 
jaggery etc. and is distributed to all present. The people firmly believe 
in the above and our informant Pardesi told us that he had witnessed 
such a Pooja but had not been the priest on such an occasion. 

Milk Pooja 

Another Pooja called the Milk Pooja has also been given up in 
recent years. Pan cackes are make out of moistened wheat flour and 
are put into boiling oil for frying. The priest, i.e. the head of the 
are put into boiling oil for frying. The priest, i.e. head of the family 
performing the Pooja, will dip his fingers into the oil to see whether 
the cake is well fried or not and this will be repeated a number of 
times. His fingers will not got scalded even though he dips them again 
and again in the boiling oil! 

Level «f Idtel^enee 

Quite a number of the NaHkorava children in this village attend 
the school along with the children from the . Village. V^e considered 
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tw6 groups oSfLl children each belonging to the two groups*-vlllage 
and Narikoryas and administered the Goddard Form Board test to 
them. The consists of replacing correctly some geomatrical forms 
into a bigge# board in which spaces have been provided for each block 
of wood. Each child was allowed 3 tries. The minimum time taken 
to complete the test and the average time taken in seconds is 
tabulated below for the various age groups for the village children and 
the Narikorava children separately. 


Age in 


Completed 

Minimum 1 time taken 

Average time taken 

years 

In seconds 


In seconds 



Narikorava 

Village 

Narikorava 

VlUage 

5 

47.0 

54.1 

59.2 

65.0 

6 

40.2 

44.2 

60.9 

62.4 

7 

30.1 

37.6 

33.8 

4A7 

8 

35.0 

39.1 

42.1 

46.0 

d 

24.3 

— 

27.1 

— 

10 

26.9 

28.0 

34.7 

43.6 


It is to be noted that in all cases, the Narikorava children have 
registered lesser timings than the village children-showing that they 
are sharper in recognising patterns of wood and refitfting them into the 
board. 
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6UN1L CHAKRABORTY 


PAT OR A TYPE OF FOLK-PRINTING 


Scholars and experts on the folk paintings of Bengal, both in India 
and outside, have decided that the Bengali word pat for folk painting 
derives from Sanskrit patta meaning cloth made of jute. It is imagined 
that the type of folk painting illustrated by Bengali patua was originally 
on such cloth or patta. They think that the Sanskrit word patta 
has been transformed through the ages to pat in Bengali by natural philo¬ 
logical changes.* One reason for their thinking so is that Sanskrit word 
patachitra correspond to the Bengali word pat. 

Now this philogical derivation which is perhaps a little loo fanciful, 
may be inspired by a desire to see pat not only as an art-form of the post- 
Aryan period but also one subsequent to the formation of Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage. This would deny one of the most vital vivacious art traditions 
which arose from the soil to its legitimate producers and heirs but burden 
it with an extraneous origin with all that it implies. But there are unmis¬ 
takable hints in the archaeological materials, so far discovered, which 
stultify the philological speculation we have just considered. Archaeologi- 
fmdings have revealed that pat or folk painting is not only older than 
the Sanskrit language but was also a widely prevalent art-form well be- 
lore the arrival of the Aryans in India. 

As if, this was not enough to disconsert the experts’ theory, a further 
proof that pat did exist in pre-Sanskrit era has come up in the discovery 
ol a non-Aryan word meaning this particular form of folk art. The word 
is found in some Dravidian languages and is still prevalent in Southern 
India. 


1. The pat (patta) suggests the system of drawing pictures on cloth was possibly 
very common at the early stage. 

—Vrhat Banga (Vbl. 1) : Dr. Oineshchandra Sen, p. 440 
Pat—n, (Sans.), Citrapata (Since picture is drawn on cloth i.e. pata), 

—rBangala Bhasa (pi. II) Compiled by Jogeshchandra Roy, M.A.. Vidyanidhi, p. 539. 
In the first place, thix piclure-story was drawn qn cloth is proved by the fact that 
pat is a transmutation of patta. 

—Banglar Lokasik>a i Rabindra MaSumder, p. 19* 
In Bengak the word ‘Pata’ sigeifieS picture painted on cloth or paper. 

—Folk Art oi Bengal: AJit Mukherjee, p. 24. 
Dr. Nihanranjan Ray in his Bangalir Uiha$ (p.799) has used th*. word 'pofdcfira • 
Ihis may be takoi to indicate that* heCalso ihai^ vlew^ 


The relatD% to the^ dispute orrigln of pat are’ based 

(»n two type» of evidence, namely, those derive froth literary sources 
Sind those fr^ archaeological findings, literary and ai^haeological cvl 
dences furthef f>erniil us to draw conclusions Which' indirectly bear on 
Hie satne arguments. 

Let us begin with the evidence from literary sources. The Aryans 
were not idolators and as such their beliefs could not help the growth of 
art and sculpture in the country. Complete absence of art and architec¬ 
ture during the Whole period from Aryan domination to the rise of Bud- 
would further support such a conclusion. 

Thus it is not at all proper to a.scribe the origin of the Bengali word 
pat to Ihc Sanskrit pafta and thereby to confine this particular folk painting 
within post-Sanskrit period giving undue and erroneous stress on socalled 
Arvanisation and Aryan supremacy. There are profuse examples in Indian 
literature which bear witness to the growth and expansion of the folk 
painting known as pat befor this historical process set in. Dr. D. C. Sen 
has cited some examples of this kind in his valuable study on Bengal. 
namel3' Vrh(d Batipo. 

Vidipiljiifha, the famous sculptor and architect of Ceylon Avas raksasa 
by birth. Moij Dunnv, w'ho constructed the magnificent < ourl for rajasuya 
jfijna, the royal sacrifice performed by the king Judhisthira at Indraprastha, 
was also of non-Aryan origin. Tushamph, the chief architect of Mourya 
period, too, was a non-.\rj'aii, Kalhan, the author of Rajtaranyini (12th. 
vcnturj' A, D.) has given a detailed description of art and sculpture of 
Siirya, who was a c.handnlo. All the prominent artists referred to to in 
the Ain-E-Akbari bj' Ahul Faial came from non-Aryan stocks of pt'ople, 
Oasvanta and Keslui, two famous artists of the period were kahar by 
caste. Such evidence casts doubts on the view that the Bengali wojrd put 
flerives from Sanskrit. As hereditarj' succession in the practice of art 
and architecture, painting and sculpture or any skilled occupation for that 
matter, was common and natural in the earliest stages of human civiliza¬ 
tion, there Ls good reason to believe that the pat, the folk painting of the 
Indian people, was of pre- Aryan origin. 

The story runs that the chitrakars or artist painters were punished 
and outcasted by Ihe Brahmins in India.*! According to Brahmauaivarta 
patdna, chitrakars, the folk painters, were branded as outcaste because of 
the fact that their conception and mode Of painting were contrary to the 
directions of Brahmins in this respect. 


Palitaii 'brahinasAj^na hnlhmanan^, ‘ ' ’ ’ ' . * 

■ ^ ' •«' ''’Bfahmakhan^ib 
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This ostracism of a particular vocation apj^arsjo climax to 

a long conflict between the idolater and the npn-idolator. Like all 
invaders the. Aryans fried their utmost to suppress and!discredit the 
f];lorious cultural and aesthetic heritage of the indigeneous folks. Though 
they ultimately failed to do so, they tried again and again to achieve this 
end. It is really ironical to suggest that pat, the folk painting, has been 
derived from the language of non-idolator Aryans, who cursed Ihe pat- 
painters bell, book and candle. 

When a cleavage is introduced between this visible material earth 
{Old the invisible spiritual world the growth of art and craft is naturally 
inhibited under the influence of such idealism which denies the reality of 
< arthly alTairs and exalts the spiritual world at their expense. In the 
circumstances the works of artist painters which represent the lorm 
tlerived from the immanent world, are naturally scormed and denounced 
by the idealists, who do not recognise the independence and reality of 
jhis sensuous world. When a philosophy preaches that this visible world 
is nothing but an utter absurdity, it cannot nourish art and paintings 
A\hich are really the imitation of the absurd. This is precisely why the 
I^iy Veda does not (‘onlain the word chitru or any of its synonyms at all. 
Ill the light of all this testimony it hardly stands to reason to claim that 
liie word pat is derived from Sanskrit pattu, still that, ii is of Aryan origin 
as an art genre. , 

Patuas, Ihe artist painler.s arc said to be children of Visvakarina. the 
artist and architect of the age of pumas. Visvakarma was not a deity of 
high prestige among the Aryan gods. Now the members of so-called 
lower castes alone worship him to day. The gods in heaven used to call 
him up on business and set him to work at various projects of their own 
as if he w'as their paid employee. The pictures we get from puranas about 
him show that he was an obedient artist employed by the gods. Only 
(he artisans belonging to the so-called lower castes in our country treat 
him with reverence as a god. All these facts to prove on the one h^nd 
that Visvakarma did not belong to the Aryan gods of prestige and on the 
other, the art of painting, as well as any other form of, art , is of non* 
.\ryau origin in this country. ... . . 

'I'he wars of pre-vedic aiul vedic periods as described. in the veda.s- 
were fought between groups composed nf Aryans and non:Aryai)i,^toge- 
Iher. Thus while ln<ira destroyed one hundred towns, of Das ki^ 
Samvara he did not hesitate to make an alliance with ft oon-Ary.a^ti ^ki^* 

1 rasa. Arna and Chitraratha were Aryans but they were kilted by their 
Aryan kinsmen. Therefore,^ it is not unlikely that Visvdkarama 'w&s 
originally a non-Aryan who ifor soibe reas^ f^^d favdjir with 

the Aryans and was ultimately, to ihi company of Aryan gods- 





fiut lye' did IteJIr command the same prestige and fame as an'Aryan deity 
as may be sem from the fact that'he had fd content himself with a non- 
Aryan wife.f she was Ghriiaci, a sudrani by birth. Moreover, the 
<lescendants ivere outcasted by order of the Arj’^an gods. According to 
Hrahm(tv(iii>arta purana one of the nine children of Visvakarma is 
(hitrakar, the artist painters.® The brahmins cursed and out-casled 
i Intrakur together with other children of Visuakarma, sutradhar, the car 
jienter and sdarnakar, the goldsmith and others,^ Bharatchandra wrote 
in his Annadamanga! that Veda-Byasa cursed Visuakarma so that his 
worshippers and disciples live in wretched misery.® 

Patuas the folk artists of Bengal are treated as untouchable in society. 
They still lead a peculiar life. They are an object of hatred and live as 
outcaste. Naturally, these poor artists tried to find a waj^ out of their 
miserable plight bj' adopting Islam which promised social and religious 
equality. Such change of religion as means of escape from social oppres¬ 
sion occurred once before when Buddhism was spreading In this country. 
Ihfw could not, however, come int^their own by conversion to Buddhism 
during the period of Buddhist ascendency in India. The Buddhist prea- 
<-heis used pal in plenty to preach their religion among the peoplc.s oi' 
indigeneous origin .speaking the various dialects of the land. But paluas. 
the artists, w(‘re sunk in the power depth of neglect. The use of pat by 
the Buddhist preachers for the purpose of popularising Buddhist faith 
among common folk suggests that it was a popular folk medium emientlj* 
suitable for religious propaganda by virtue of long and well-establishe<l 
roots in popular feelings. ITiis lends an indirect support to the view' that 
//rtf w'as a popular and indigenous art-form prevalent among the Indians 
well before the birth of Buddha. 

But some scholars have, on the basis of its popularity during Bud¬ 
dhist ascendency, arrived at a different conclusion, namely that the 
patuas, were originally Buddhi.sts.® ‘This conclusion is hardly tenable 

3. Malalcani kannakan,sa<iaiikhakara kavindakan 
Kiimbhakarn autrudhara avarnacitrakaranstatlia. 

-'^Brahmavaivartapuraaam, Brahmakhandain 10.90. 

4. SulrudliarHKclnirakarah jo^uraakaraslatliaivaca 
Patitaste brahmasapnd yajya barpasankarah. 

- -Briihmavaivartapuranani, Rr'ahmakhandam 10.21. 

,S. Tor gtinadhar yala karigar 
haibe dtikhi begar. 

^-Annadaniatigai ; Bharalobandra. 

(All your skilled artisans will heucelorth bv distressed and will be i'oived to work 
•gratis). . 

B. Th^ were surely Buddhists ei|d «o, on ihany oceasiopn t^y beeume. conveits to 
Islam to evade perateciitioif. —Vrhnt .Banga (Vol. t) Dr. Dlfiieshclutndra 





since the patuas* religious conversion was a matter of prao^ai e:^peiricn 4 ^ 
and did not materially affect his way of life, still less his of painting, 
t hat is why they would not hesitate at a pinch to change vom one reli¬ 
gion to another regardless of doctrinal difference as suitei their social 
advantages from lime to lime. Incidentally, it may be stated that the 
lion, a symbol of monarchy took place in Indian art and architecture as 
a result of expanded Buddhist influence. But the tiger could not be 
removed therefrom entirely. VVe find the tiger as the vahaim, the bearer 
of Ihc goddess Durga in the old folk paintings of Bengal and in some 
(avo-painlings. Representations of two pals and a Kangra Valley paintT 
ings ma}' have is ancieat art specimens. But in course ol time, with the 
expansion of Buddhism, lionfigure drawn by the patuas of Bengal b'-ars 
much m{»re similarity with the figure of a tiger tlian that of a lion. 1 h(‘re- 
lore the idea that patuas were originally Buddhists is not cori*ect. 

The patuas are really the children of the soil. Under increasing 
social pressure brought on them by the master-race and the casle-lieir- 
(rchy instituted by them, the patuas constrained to run from one religion 
to another in search of social privilege. Even to-day a large number of 
patuas go to the mosque for prayer while the women of their families 
observes vows as practised by the Hindus. The patuas generally depict 
the Hindu gods and goddesses and sing their glories even though they are 
Muslims by religion. This corroborates our view’ that the patuas pay 
little attention to the doctrinaire aspects of their everchanging religious 
Jaiths which they embrace to save their skins more than their souls. 

I'hc fact that the episodes of Mahabharata arc totally unrepresented 
in pat points to the wholly indigeneous and popular inspiration of this 
particular genre of painting. All the literary episodes forming the motif 
of pat indicate that the lives and activities, of men and women around them 
attracted the folk painters much more than scriptured subjects. The 
total absence of the Vedic.gods and goddesses in their paintings and their 
preoccupation with the material world substantiate the view that the pal 
i.s a non-.Aryan art-form. 

There are many references to pat in Indian literature with valuable 
information bearing on its details as well as outright descriptions of its 
contents. Vidagdha Madhava (6th century A.D.), IJitarcliarita (7th-8th 
century A.D.), Ilarsaearita (7th century A.D.), Mudraraksasa 5th cen 
tury A.D.),Ahhijnana Sakuntalam (4th Century A.D.), MalavikagnirniUjoin 
(4th century AvD.) and llatiuansam (2nd century A.D.) are particularly 
noteworthy in this respect. Saraithaptt Kahini (6lh century B.C.)’^ 

7. k.'^ranacittain—caranacillam chittaneva cintitam- 

There U a description 6f tke moving ptetute l» the bonk titled AMhiitdlitti by' 
H'uddhaghtim. - . ., , 





VunjuttanikfiiifM Khundasofijuttai; (6th c^Bltury B.C.)* Jatakas are 
notable exam^es. The fa^er of Uaksaliputta, Gosali was a maskaj^i by 
profession aw his sto^ as told in the Jotakus long ante-dates the birth 
of Buddha, iThus the Buddhist literary evidence, cited here bears out the 
j>ossibility that pat was prevalant at least before seventh century B.C. 

In East Bengal a local form of pat is called Gazi pat and has had 
quite a long and wide vogue. This at once brings to mind the ballads 
(.urrent in East Bengal which are more generally, known as Gazir pcet. 
the song of Gazi. It may well be the case that the incidents and anec¬ 
dotes of everyday life which the song celebrated also inspired the painters 
of Gazi-pat. It is well-known, the exhibition of patu was always accom¬ 
panied by songs on the same subject such as Eastern Bengal ballads 
\\’hich incidentally contain various allusions to pat of I'iroj Khan and 
Mukul Rai ballads. 

In ancient Indian literature we come across two kinds of pats, the 
iolk painting, known as Dighat pat, the scroll and Chauko pat, the single 
({uadraugular picture. It may be assumed that in ancient Brahmin domi¬ 
nated society drawing and painting of human figures were placed under 
a severe ban.® Even if the human figure was well-formed and attractive 
ils representation in art was strictly forbidden except under the guise>of 
gods and goddesses. If this arbitrary fiat was challenged by any artist, 
lie was subjected to severe harassment and deprivation. But the folk 
painters of Bengal as in the rest of India did never completely yield to 
IJiis threat. Jealous of their artistic integrity they combated the ideologi¬ 
cal influence of their oppressors, sometimes openly but more often there 
uere secret ambush and intrepid resistance which made the encrochers 
recoil if not refrain. The people’s artusts have followed their inspiration 
and tradition under pain of severe social and other disabilities and this 
triumphant spirit is reflected in an ebullience and exuberence peculiar to- 
lolk tradition all over the world. 

The archaeological evidences have given the pat a much older date 
than that suggested by Kterary sources. The art-relics from Mohenjodaro* 
liarappa, Singanpur, Ajanta, Khajurahd; Paharpur and Aniaravati bear a 
( lose resemblance to> pat, the folk painting of Bengal. This similarity at 
any rale between pat and art finds from pre-Aryan period strongly sugg- 
gests that pat was probably brot^ht to perfection long before the arrival 
of Aryans in India. The unbroken continuity of this tradition of folk 
painting over such a long period of our history speaks of a remarkabl(.* 

__ _ m r ,S 

8. nakha brnhmana pasandika honti, patapakoU akam icatva tatfa maUappakar.) 
sugati-duggatibasena sampatti-blpattayo lekapetva idaBi kamman katva^ idam ' 

patilabhantl, idam katva'idantl daitn»el«^b'^liM» gahetva bicaranli. 

i'SukrantU 4.4-v' 





vitality which only popular tradition can furnish and th%facl that the 
art-form is still cherished and preserv'ed among the commm folk shows 
Jiow deeply is the tradition rooted in the ethos of our pcopB. « 

In order to asccrlain the origin of pat some of the OTchaeological 
teals explored at Mohenjodaro exc'avation, may be taken into considera¬ 
tion. Prof. Dr. Heinz Mode has tried to discover the origin of Indian folk¬ 
tales from a study of these archaeological seals. These seals are not only 
the t>ldest sources bearing on the origin of folk-taie but constitute the 
<arliesl repository of our folk painting as well. 

Speaking in a general way pat is a mixed art. It is a combination 
of art and anecdote. In this mixed form it has persisted in India since 
prehistoric da 5 's. But before considering the archaeological findings to¬ 
gether with their probable implications for our argument it may not be 
out of jdacc to turn to a particular aspect in connection with Vijaggiia 
Jataka. Both tiger and lion are mentioned in the story of Vyagylui 
Jalaka, but while the guilty god prayed before the beasts tied away from 
the forest in quivstion as per advice of Bodhisaiva the lion was dropped.'” 
U may bo inferred out of the incoherence that Bodhisaiva and the lion, a 
symbol of monarchy were interpolated into this pre-Buddhist folk-tale duo 
to the Buddhist predominance at the lime of compilation of Jatakas. 

Coming back to the archaeological evidence let us consider s<nnc 
seals from Mohenjodaro and Sanudaro, which directly bear on mir 
oncjuiry. To facilitate the argument sketches of outline of the seals in 
question are printed here. Ignoring the interpolations the unadulleiated 
tale of Vyaggn Jataka and the archaeological seal depicting it, are placed 
abreast as follows ; 

Once upon a liitie there was a tree-spirit living in a wood. Not 
far from his abode lived another tree-spirit, in a great monarch of 
the forest. In the same forest dwelt a tiger. For fear of the tiger 
no one drust till the earth, or cut down a tree, no one would even 
pause to look at it. The tiger used to kill and eat all manner of 
creature ; and what remained after eating, he left on the spot and 
departed, so that the forest was full of foul decaying stench. 

The other spirit being foolish and knowing neither reason nor 
unreason, one day bespoke thus the tree-spirit; ‘Good friend, 
the forest is full of foul stench all because of this tiger, I wifi 
drive him away! 

10. Etha vyaggha, nivaltavaha pacchameiha mahavanam 

Ma vaiiam chhincti nivyuigham vyagha ma hem ntvvaaa. . . 

—Jataka: Bhadania Ananda Kanaalyayana, p. 82. 
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, The tiw-spirit said, ‘Good friend, it is just the tiger that protect 
our hJmes. Once he is driven off, our homes will be made 
desolaK. K men see not the tiger tracks, they will cut all the 
fdreslijown, make it all one open space, and then he uttered ; 

‘What time the nearness of a bosom friend 
Threatens your peace to end. 

If you are wise, guard your supremacy 
Like the apple of your eye. 

But when your bosom friend does more increase 
The measure of your peace, 

Let your friend’s life in everything right through 
Be dear as yours to you. 

The foolish spirit notwithstanding did not lay it to heart, but one 
day assumed an awful shape and drove away the tiger. The people 
no longer seeing th,e footmarks of this, divised that the tiger must 
have gone to another wood, and cut down one .side of this wood. 
Then the foolish spirit came to the wise spirit and said to him 
Ah, friend, I did not as you said but drove the tiger away ; and 
now men have found out that he is gone and they are cutting down 
the wood ! what is to be done V The reply was that the tiger 
was gone to live in such a wood, the spirile must go and fetch him 
back. 

Thus the spirile did ; and, kneeling in front of tiger uttered the 
following prayer, with a respectful salute; 

‘Come back, O Tiger 1 to the w^ood again 
And let it not be levelled with the plain ; 

For,, without you the axe will lay it low ; 

‘You, without it, for ever homeless go.’ 
without it, for ever homeless go’. 

This request he refused, saying ‘Go away: I will not come’. 

The sprite returned to the ..forest alone. 

And the men after a few (lays cut down all the w()od, made Helds,, 
and brought them MP.der cultivation. 

The archaeological finds prove that pat, the folk painting of Bengal, 
is great antiqufty and tradition dating back to the days before the arrival 
of the Aryans in India. 

Patuas are < generally known by different names j^uch as pah'Aor, 
patMar, patakar^ mastof etcetera in diff^nt parts of Bengal, The word 
t»aftikara is widely in vo^e. tti the Sanskrit literature. The influence of 
the word pattlkara Is distinct on patikar md It is obtltfro frbni 



Uie suffix d(it that the word paitkiar or patidar is subseqn^t id pattikdm 
ioid patlakara. 

The word patii is still widely in use among the Dravitian-spt‘aking 
jieople. The Dravidian word palti can be found in Bengali as well. Both 
in Bengali and the DiaAidian language patti meaii.s dwelling houses. 'I'hus 
the word pattikura, which primarily means builder of dwelling house, has 
come to mean painter by a process of metamorphosis governing the 
semantic <levelopment of a word. 

It is therefore arguaJ^lc that the invading Aryans who were a nomadic 
people described the pnliim as paltikams from the latlers habit of living 
in fixed dwelling houses. It is not altogether unnatural for the Aryans to 
<lescribe the paintings of pattikara as patta. Another possible reason fr)r 
(his confusion on the part of the incoming Aryans might be that they 
could not distinguish the painting itself from the canvas made of jule. 

The paluns themselves produced the materials with which they 
worked for their paintings. Their general occupation included the making 
of siko (hanging rope-shelf), coloured yarns and ghunsi (waist-band f)l 
thin coloured thread), .\gricultiire and weaving were their main soiirec* 
of living. Most probably, the Aryans’ habit of designating the indignie- 
ous painters as pnfUikaru came from associating the lalters’ particular 
trade with their general occupation of making cloth and yarns. 

Pai means picture, whatever the parlicular materials of the canvas 
<»n which it is painted. Its Sanskrit cquivalant are pdtulekhya, cliUrnpafu 
etcetera. 'I’he words putalekhga and cliitrapata seem to have been 
<lerived from pat by a process of what is called contamination in philology. 

\ urious examples of this process can be seen in the formation ol such 
words ill Bengali language as aiiaras (Portuguese, ananas), amm-kedara 
(English armchair), piluni-puUish (English punitive police) etcetera w^hich 
are constructed through contamination and classified under folk-etymo¬ 
logy, melaualysis and portmanteau words. 

There is a word in the Dravidian c1ialcct(i w'hich may be regarded as 
the origin of the Bengali pat. The word in question is padatn which 
means put. This word is still very much in use. The same w'ord is also 
found in the Prakrit dialogues of Sanskrit drama.“ A lullaby sung in 
the district of Chittagong contains the w'ord pat which means picture'^ 


11. Java odam gehum pavisia yamapadam dam.sayanti giaiin gaaiiii. 

Or, '% 

hambo brahmana. 'attakerakamfna jevva niaha dhatnmabhaduna gharannhodi- 
Ta dehima' pavesam java de uvanjhasnia jamapadam pasaria dhaipifUin* 
upai^amh ,*1 . —MpdrarakM^.- V^akhadatta, Adt ,1,- 

,12. Padaarvi, nadannaeba • , , . 

Pad lot gel got boat machhe. 
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• Exhibition oi‘ digJiol pat appears to have been a ramincation of 
jii^tique folk.^aina as an audio-visual counterpart to lyrical narratives. 
The '^occurremfe of pat in a Chittagong; lullaby may further reinforce the 
lad of this Ramification. 

The woM paclam being entirely new, the Aryan conquerors may have 
substituted it by p(^ttct. |t fs therefore rcjaspni^le to suppose that the 
word pat, a synonym for folk-painting of Bengal js related fo the 
Dravidian word paclam and n(»t patta in Sanskrit. 
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Dance expressions appears to fall into different categories : classical 
folk, religious, popular, theatre, and so on. Folk-dance is communal 
iv'jclion 111 jiKiM'tiHiil pallerns lo life's eriicial cych'. Us true maji>jeo- 
religious function concern preservation of the individual and the race. 
Fecundity of human, animal and plant, impersonation, demon exorcism, 
cure and death, all blend into the concept of dance. The conflict of the 
Mus ais too become'; a bullle ol mime, identified with resurrection of nlf 
things living and divine. The universal functions of folkdance vary 
according to climate, geographical conditions, and temperament. 
Despite identity of certain steps and formations, every country, nation, 
tribe has its distinctive style. The universality of dance-like behaviour 
throughout time qualifies it as being of sociological significance. Thus 
the sociology of the dance concerns itself with the place of dance in 
society, social institutions and groups of which the dancer is a part. 

When a dance is analized in terms of physical components of move¬ 
ment, it is a rhythmical stylization of basic human movement such as 
walking, running, skipping, leaping, hopping, bending, streftching, 
pushing, pulling, twisting, and turning, that involves co-ordination, 
balance, endurance and conitril to perform. The usual form that a 
dance takes involves physical action to dramatize a story from an epic, 
mi ib^lnul inoM-inop.l stqutiice of no meaning, depict a (iod 
or suggest an idea, display acrobatics or a feat of skill, or exhibit a 
chain of decorative motions with objects such as pieces of cloth, sticks, 
flowers, fans, fire, water, swords, daggers and the type things. But, 
dance is not merely a physical feat, it involves social interaction between 
the individual and the group, it is often used to achieve socialization. 
Folkways, mores and laws are the rules that govern behaviour in a 
society. Ettiquette is the socially approved thing to do the mores of 
behaviour. Each culture has a prescribed format for decorum regard¬ 
ing different types of dance within the culture which become part of its 
life, its ritual and ceremonies. Social forces of centuries, environmental 
and geographical factors, shared in the creation of dance form. Thus 
many primitive and folkdances are seasonal which are inspired by 
the sense of wonder at the arrival of spring and rebirth of nature. The 
music that evolved, influenced movement, style and modeaof dance. 
Cultural attitudes regarding what should be aesthetically pleasing to 
the eye and ear were evolved. It is for this the dance, like life, is 
diversified and is a product of the total cultural assimilation. 



This may ^had in the opening article of the issue *'The Cult of 
Teyyam/’ Hw the reseaircher traces the trend of interply 
between the m^vidual, the community and their culture^ Next article 
is a field repoft about a nomadic tribe of South India. The third or the 
last one is a Ascussion on the origin of the word *Pata*j which is a type 
of traditional folk-painting of Bengal. This art is, generally, practised 
by a peculiar group of artisan community who are neither Hindus nor 
Musalmans, but live in the border of the two. 

With this issue “Folklore” completes its sixteenth year. The first 
is.siK' of the journal appeared in 1956. when its name was “Indian Folk¬ 
lore. It continued for 1956-1950. vSince January 1960 it is coining out as 
’’Folklore”. In connection with our stepping to seventeenth year we con- 
g'atulale all our readers, subscribers, well-wisher and others and assure 
tliem our desize to make their journal more useful and valuable in fulure. 
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you CANIi 
)• I bring 
your wife along 

We at the Family Planning centre are ready to 
listen ; listen to your personal problems and 
offer suggestions, suggestions that will help 
you in your personal life and lead to greater 
happiness. 

You can talk to us freely. Ask us any question, 
even something that you hesitate to ask your 
friends. 

And, it is wise to bring your wife along. Let 
her also talk to the lady doctor. Your wife can 
seek answers to questions that she has been 
hesitating to ask you. 

When you are back home, you will find that 
your married life is happier because^ 
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SANKAR SEN GliPTA 

A STUDY ON GANESHA: A DISTINCT MEMBER OF THE DURGA 
FAMILY IN BENGAL 

' ■ /■! I 

Ganesha in its present meaning is said to be a god of wisdom, 
prudence, learning; and lord of hosts of Siva. He is also known as the 
remover of obstacles, leader of troops of inferior deities, son of Siva or 
Parvati or has come of from the scurf of Parvati’s body. He is a pot¬ 
bellied fat man having yellow or red colour. He has four hands aiid 
one-tusked elephant head. In all the four hands of his he has some 
instruments. He sometimes rides on a rat or attends by one as his 
^ chicle. He is a distinct member of the Durga family. 

By Durga family, we mean, goddess Durga; her husband Mahadeva, 
two sons—Karlikeya and Ganesha, two daughters—Lakshmi and Saras- 
'vati and one daughter-in-law', Kalabau or Nabapatrika or the wife of 
Ganesha. 

Although Ganesha has been included in the Durga family yet he has 
an indegeneous origin. He is one of the latest brahminical deities and is 
not found in. the Ramayana and some of the Puranas and also is excluded 
from the original Mahabharata. He first appears in Yajnavalkya Smriti 
as a demon taking possession of men and hindering th^ir success. 

But now Ganesha is being worshipped by the Hindus first among all 
their gods goddesses. He is often seen in Saivite shrines. 

A Member of the Durga family 

If is a common belief that Durga comes to visit her father with 
her children in autumn when her Puja is held in Bengal. It is the 
greatest festival of the Bengalees. This festival is known as akalbodhan 
or premature rousing of Goddess Durga. As a member of the Durga 
faiiilly Gahesha has got a place ift the ihanddp with Durga and 


others. The Durga Worship in the present form in l^ngal started not 
earlier than the 16th century which we know fr6m the l^ciai historians 
of the State. 

In the Puja-mandap Goddess Diirga is seen with her t^o aaugniers— 
Lakshmi and Saraswati, two sons—Kartika and Ganesha together was 
her daughter-in-law, Kalabau or Nabapatrika. Lord Siva or Mahadeva, 
the husband of Goddess Durga, is absent from the scene. He observes 
the members of his family sitting on the middle region and thus is drawn 
on the chalchitra, a traditional type of folk painting of Bengal, which is 
tirawn for decoration purpose. 

Ganesha’s wife Kalabau or Nabapatrika, according to some scholars, 
is none but Vanadurga or the Durga of the forest, who was worshipped 
by the primitive people in early days. She is also worshipped as Goddess 
Lakshmi. To some she is Nabadurga which is placed in the front of Beb 
tree (Ficus religiosa) and is worshipped for invocation of Durga. In 
course of brahmanisation of many primitive or aboriginal deities, she has ' 
admitted to the higher goddess and then been given .a place in the Durga 
family as the wife of Ganesha, with a new name, Kalabau or Nabapatrika. 

In fact, Nabapatrika was a seasonal and agricultural deity first. She, 
even now, is made of a life-size plantain' plant, and is look like a newly 
wedded bashful woman. Her breasts are represented by a pair of wood- 
apples supported by a piece of sugarcane. The leaves of the plant is 
twisted like a bow with the help of the fibre of the plant represents her 
hair. She is dressed with a red-bordered Sari (costume of the women¬ 
folk of Bengal). Other articles, such as kachu (arum) haridra (turmeric) 
jab (barley)|. darimba (pomergranate), ashoka (saroca-indica), and 
dhanya (paddy) are necessary for giving her a form. These articles re¬ 
present different parts of her body like ear, nose, female organ, and so 
on and these are closely related to agriculture. Therefore scholars are 
of the opinion that the very structure of Nabapatrika is an example as how 
the. adjustment took place between the primitive and brahminic cults. 

Siddhidata 

Along with Nabapatrika, let us look to Ganesha’s head and his 
rahana or vehicle—elephant head and rat—which symbolize his power 
to vanquish every obstacle whether it be by traping the jungle or by 
entering a grannary. The partner of Ganesha, his vehicle, and head 
speak of his direct link with agriculture. This can also b*^ ascertained 
looking at the instruments he holds in his four hands. All the four 
instruments that are found with him are needed by the peasants of India 
for agricultural operations. A host of ^holprs have discussed in their 

■* 
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respective studjfe as to how a number of agriculture! deities or domestic 
gods and goddEsses of the primitive or aboriginal people been associated 
with brahmaiif:; or ‘Greater Hindu Tradition’ from the ‘Lower’ or non- 
brahminic tradition at a later date by the process of Hinduization. As 
.soon as they got their place in the brahminic fold, they were regarded as 
higher gods and goddesses and began to be treated with same amount of 
reverence, if not more, as they had for their own gods and goddesses. In 
this way Ganapati or Ganesha has come to the Hindu fold and because 
of his tremendous popularity he was accepted as Siddhidata or the god of 
{.;ranting success or prosperity. For this quality of his, Ganesha has then 
lome to the fold of the traders as their god of success. 

It is to be remembered that perhaps during the days of the Maha- 
bharata when Vyasa, it is said, employed Ganesha as his scribe for writ¬ 
ing the Mahabharata, the primitive deity Ganesha has come to the fold of 
the people of the Greater Hindu Tradition or how can he perform his 
duty as a scribe of a Hindu Isage ? As soon as Ganesha got entry into the 
Hindu fold, he began to be regarded as the supreme deity of the Hindus. 

Ganesha or Ganapati or the Lord of the masses is the ruler of all 
‘ganas’ or multitude of people. He presides over the assemblage of 
transcendental and perceptible elements. He rules over all the aspects 
of Brahman, whether manifested or not. This Ganapati is also known 
«s Bighnesha and Bigbnaraja or one who removes all obstacles. There 
;»re some people who place him with the Buddhist deity Bighnantaka. It 
is interesting to remember that in the Rig Veda and other works of the 
Hindus Ganapati is an alias of Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati where he is 
a god of learning and learneds, viz<» the god- of elites and not a god of the 
masses. When Ganesha was promoted to the God of learning he became 
Siddhidata. 

The synonym of Ganesha is Vinayaka and Vinayaka was the name 
of a class of demons who flourished in ancient times. “It may be that 
the Aryans either did not know or had a very imperfect method of writ¬ 
ing and that when necessity arose commiting to writing the gradually 
accumulating storehouse of lore and legends, they borrowed a scribe from 
the indegenous tribe of the Vinayakas, who for his outstanding service in 
the cause of the preservation of Indian culture was ultimately enabled 
and exalted to the rank of a god” writes Sur. Presumably in this way 
Ganesha or Vinayaka came to the Hindu fold as a supreme God. 

Kshetra Pala 

■V 

In the Purana Ganapati is said to be a god of the people and because 
of its wide popularity among the masses it has got a setting up in the 



Hindu fold. Tha god is well-known for his power of retnbving obstacles, 
if appeased properly, and is also known for his granting success. It is 
believed that if any work is done by propitiating this god tl^t is bound to 
be successful and for this quality of his, Ganapati has been accepted not 
only by the Hindus at lai'gc but also by the Jainas and the Buddhists, in 
their own ways. He is propitiated by all at the beginning of every under¬ 
taking whether it be a journey, the building of“ a house, writing a book 
—or even a letter. He, as has been said above, at the dictation of Vyasa, 
wrote the Mahabharata, even though no paimmic image of this god is 
available. The earlier image of Ganesha discovered in India is identified 
os an image of the Gupta period, although his dhyunmanlra or divine 
contemplation is as old as jajnfjakiupanishad or more than two thousand 
and five hundred years old. Therefore, it can be supposed that Ganesha 
(»r Ganapati has come to the Hindu fold not earlier than the Gupta 
period. Prior to that, he was the presiding deity of agriculture» or in 
other words, he was a Kshetrapala with half-animai-half-man form. 

There w'ere, it is known to everybody, some Yakshas or demi-gods 
entrusted with the care of treasures who had half-animal-half-man 
figures. Might be Ganesha has his early relation with the Yakshas. 
K^etrapala appearas to be a Saivaite deity. In one place he is called 
as the son of Siva (Sainbhu tanaya); in other place, he is said to be an 
incarnation of Siva. This Siva is not Maheswara, he is Mahadeva or a 
domestic god of the folk people of Bengal. 

It should not be forgotten here that the pre-Aryan peoples of the 
Indus Valley worshipped mother goddess cult which originated from the 
worship of Mother Earth—in the sense of the personification of tht; 
vegetative force in the earth. Now agriculture being the leading pursuit 
in the civilization that developed in Euphratos-Tigris and the Indus Val¬ 
ley, it is natural that the chief deity woi*shipped in the various political 
centres of the earliest periods of history of these countries should be the 
personification of the power of vegetation. The conception of such a 
power rests on the analogy suggested by the process of procreation, which 
may briefly be described as the commingling of the male and female 
principles. Later when agriculture came to be practised, the transference 
of the idea of feminine fertility to an earth goddess was obvious enough. 
For, to the primitive man the plants have as much a ‘soul’ as the human 
beings. That being the fcase the primitive man applied the same method 
of stimulating fertility in woman as to the fertilization of tHfe soil. Thus 
for the performance of the magical operation, images of the nude mother 
goddess, as was .found at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, came into being. 
Along with' the mother goddess the pre-Aryan people worshipped three¬ 
faced male deity which may be identified as (i) Yogisvara or Mahayogi 
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(ii) Pasupati wd (Ui) Trimukha. They reached the high-water mark of 
their powers md popularity in the periods of Brahmanas. It appears as 
if there was in ancient India side by side with popular feminine deities 
numerous mme divinities as well, all or many of which gathered round 
the nucleus of the Vedic Rudragni to give rise to the later cult of Siva. 
In later Siva there are many traces of the conceptions commonly asso¬ 
ciated with vegetation spirits and his phallic cult is condemned by the 
Rigveda but which doubtless remained as popular among the aborigines 
as it now is among Siva worshippers throughout India. It seems that by 
the time of the Rama^'ana Siva had already been exalted to the rank of 
a Supreme deity but even then he himself is known as a peasant. He 
is also the presiding deity of the agriculture. All these mean that either 
as a peasant or as a deity he is closely related to agriculture. As Siva is 
the oldest deity of agriculture it is suppo.sed that the other agricultural 
deities like Kshctrapala and Ganesha are either related with Siva or have 
enmity with him for obvious n^ason. In Hinduism Siva-Sakli are wor¬ 
shipped not only in anthropomorphic forms, but also in the symbolic 
form of Linga and Yoni. The existence of the cult of Linga and Yoni 
in the Indus Valley is attested by the reali.stic representations of the 
phallus as ringstoncs. The Linga cult in India is older than chalcholithic 
period of Mahenjadaro. Phallus plays a considerable part in the reli¬ 
gious and magical ideology of the pre and non-Aryan people of India. 
The cult of Linga became enbedded in brahinanism in the Epic period. It 
.seems to have been well established in Hinduism in the 2nd century B.C. 
The development of Saktism gave a great fdlip to the propagation of the 
cult. Throughout the Tantric literature wo have injuction that all reli¬ 
gious merit will go in vain if one doe.s hot worship linga. 

Let us return to Kshctrapala who is depicted as a supreme deity of 
agriculture and w'ho rules over the entire corn fiedd and hence he must 
have some relation with linga cults. It is well-known that the word 
‘plough’ for langahi was borrowed from Austro Asiatic word linga (mean¬ 
ing penis). When langula was introduced in Sanskrit vocabulary it 
came to mean both plough and penis. In the Sutra and Mahabharata a 
lorm of langula is found to mean both penis and tail (of animal). From 
‘penis’ one can pass to the sense of ‘plough’ and ‘tail’. This is evident 
from the coital act and the act of ploughing by which one digs up the 
earth for depositing the seed. From this it would appear that phallus 
had an important role in agrarian community and they have developed 
the idea of phallus worship in their own way. Thus there came Siva, 
Kshetrapala and others. Worship is off erred to them in all important 
agricultural rites and rituals with a view to safeguard the place of wor¬ 
ship and consequently the whole Jjerformance. The one who take.s 





resource to a plot of land without worshipping Kshetrap^ is supposed 
to be opposs'ed by serious obstacles. 

This deity is again known as dvarapala or door-keepA*. All these 
qualities of the Kshetrapala are found with the Ganesha which can &lso be 
had in different pauranic stories. In a brief study we will discuss this 
{toint here. First we will see how he has been identified with the Durga 
family in Bengal. 

Durga worship In Bengal 

It is said that the Durga Puja started in Bengal following 
Ramchandra's out of season invocation of Durga (akalbodhan). In 
order to get Devi’s blessings for winning in his battle with Havana, the 
demon king, Ramchandra invoked her. This puja has an astronomical 
origin according to a host of scholars. 

In Indian astronomy and astrology the twelve months of the year 
represent the names of twelve signs of zodiac, and each n\onth is named 
after the sign of which the sun is supposed to be during the month. Thus 
the Bengali month Baisakh is Mesha or ^the ram ; and Jyostha is Brisha 
or the bull. Similarly Aswin, in which month the Durga festival is held, 
is Kanya or virgin following on the back of Bhadra or Bhadrapada or the 
lion. The image worshipped in the Durga Puja is a virgin lady on the 
back of a lion. But Durga is not indeed supposed to be a virgin, she is 
fabled as a married goddess ; the wife of Siva and the mother of Ganesha. 
However, what may be contended for is not that the present worship is 
that of a virgin, but at the original institution of the festival, the worship 
was that of a virgin ; in fact, of the constellation virgo. The image 
actually worshipped even now is that of a young female, and Durga, as 
thereby represented, is popularly described as Sarosi, or in her sixteenth 
\ears. Just as it is possible that the obsolete deity Mddana, the god of 
love, gave place to the popular Krishna, that is to say, from Madanotsab 
to Dol Or Holiutsab, so it is possible that the constellation gave place to 
an almost equally popular deity. 

' Similarly has come to us LaksHmi, the goddess of wealth and pros¬ 
perity. The ancient from of Lakshmi is a-Lakshmi. It is for this, a- 
Lakshmi is invoked first in the worship of Lakshmi on she is elder and 
then the worship of Lakshmi is held. She was an agricultural deity and 
was propitiated for good harvest. Out Lakshmi retains this character and 
further she gets the authority on wealth in which she presides’’over. Our 
Mcalth is agriculture, and so, she is invoked at least four times a year, and 
is getting daily worship in every Hindu household. Among the four festi¬ 
vals of Lakshmi, she is first worshipped in the month of Agrahagana 
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(November-B^mber) just before the winter harvest commences. Next 
worship of m^'is held in the month of Pous (December-January) when 
the winter crop has been or has nearly been gathered in. Third worship 
IS made in tne month of Choitra (March-April) before the first rains are 
expected, and fourth worship is held in Bhadra (August-September) just 
as early crop has been gathered in. These facts are calculated and lead 
to the inferancc that festivals in honour of Lakshmi were originally and 
purely an agricultural festivals. Now Lakshmi’s place in the Durga- 
mandop along with Ganesha, her brother, also bear testimony to Durga’s 
relation with agriculture. Besides, the synonym of Durga, as Annapurna, 
Shakambhari etc. too place her within the agricultural world. We will 
further clarify this point taking Ganesha as the centre of our study. 

It will be necessary here to look at the Kartick who is the brother of 
, Ganesha and is also seen in the Durga-mandap, as is said before. Kartick 
loo has its astronomical origin. The name of the god, as well as the 
month in which he is worshipped, is derived from the star Kartika. 
Kartick is fabled in the Puranas as the son, born or adopted of Uma or 
Durga, the sister of twenty seven Nakshatras or stars. May it not be that 
he was probably fabled as the son at first, and not as sister of the stars, 
but one of those stars themselves, that from which he derives his name, 
and mythology coming after astronomy, transferred its membership to its 
favourite god ? If so, it can be said that Kartick must have originally' 
signified nothing more than a festival in honouir of star Kritika, then it 
probably led to the supposition of a god who represented Kartika. Lastly, 
Kartika came to be known as the son of Uma, the sister of Kritika and 
then got his place in Durga-mandap .If there by any truth in the fore¬ 
going supposition, the Hindu festivals may, in regard to their origin, be 
classified, according to Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, as follows: 
ii) solastitial festival, (ii) Astral festival, (ii) Seasonal festival (iv) Agri¬ 
cultural festival, (iv) Mythological festival and (v) festivals which 
apparently owe their origin to dread of some physical agent of mischief 
The origin of Ganesha may be had in this division of Hindu festival. 

Even though, it can be said that in the whole range of the Hindu 
festivals, it is impossible to trace a historical origin. Indeed, historical 
festivals can scarcely be expected to be found among a nation devoid of 
historical associations. Keeping in view of these characteristics of the 
Hindu deities and festivals, which have taken their present characters 
from assimilation and dissimilation process, we will further explain why 
we considier Ganapati or Ganesha as. an agricultural deity, and will also 

how in the process if sanskritisation he was upgraded as the god of 
success of everything. 

We have already discussed .Ganesha*s relation with Kshetrapala, the 
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agricultural deity. Why the common people, in course bi^time, accepted 
him as the god of success in stead of the god of agriculture is not very 
clear to us. Hut it happened. Thus the urges connected with the wor- 
.“.hip of (Janesha had in their origin no necessary Connection with 
brahinanic religion. Let us examine this point by putting the birth stories 
of Ganesha. 

I 

Birth Stories 

According to Skandapurcina, Ganesha was ignorant of the fact that 
Siva was his father, nor could the latter recognise (ianesha as his son. 
So each of them tried to establish their owm supremacy and naturally 
hostile to the other. At last in a fight between the two, that is to say, 
Siva and Ganesha, Siva beheaded Ganesha. Unable to bear the loss of her ’ 
son, Parvati disclosed their relationship and prayed to Siva that the life 
of her beloved son be brought back at any cost. Being thus insisted on, 
biva secured head of an elephant and attached it to the trunk when 
Ganesha was alive again. 

In Siuupurana almost the same story with slight variation is found. 
Here the fight took place with living dolls. Siva often went out for 
hunting leaving Parvati in a desolate hou.se. On one of the occasion 
Parvati devised an ingenious method of guarding herself. She look up a 
lump of clay, made a doll and initiated life into it. The doll was then 
engaged at the gale to guard her. He was ordered not to allow anybody 
to enter the house and as a faithful duarapala or door-keeper, he stopped 
Siva even, when he was about to enter Parvati's chamber. This led a 
fight between Siva and (ianesha and in this fight Siva beheaded the doll 
or (ianesha and then he managed to secure the head of an elephant to 
get back the life of the beheaded one. 

What is supposed from these and other stories is that, Siva and 
Ganesha were once gods of two different .societies, each unknown to other, 
and a good deal of struggle had to overcome when the god of one required 
to be accepted by the other. The enmity ended with the settlement that a 
relation of father and son be established between two gods. Here one finds 
a process as to how two powerful gods came in understanding with one 
another and began to live peacefully. This point may further be substan¬ 
tiated with a large number of myths and legends found in Pauranic litera¬ 
ture. The legend of Ganesha is available in the IJngapurana, Brahmabai- 
bartapurna, Brihadharmapurana, Varahapurana, Matsyapiifana, Agtii- 
purang, Vamanapurna, and Gnrurapurani. But one wonders that in their 
stories of depicting Ganesha, they differ on more points than they agree 
upon. 
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According to one myth, Ganesha’fl proud mother showed him to Siva 
\vhose glance lAirnt the child's head to ashes. Lord Brahma advised her 
lo re{:^ace it with the first head she could come across. As soon as she 
found an'elephant, she managed to cut off its head and got its head for 
placking with the body of Ganesha. Thus Ganesha came to life. Now 
she was grieved looking at the half-animal-half-man form of Ganesha. All 
her sorrows ended when it was learnt that her son will have to be wor¬ 
shipped first prior to worship of any other god or goddess. This is no 
doubt, a brahmanic interpolation for admitting an agricultural deity in 
their pantheon. 

In another story it is said that during one of the twilight periods 
along with the sages a niunber of unworthy people had obtained access 
lo heaven by visiting the shrines of Somnath, with the result that heaven 
^was full of bursting while the hells were empty. With Indra, as their 
spokesman, the gods asked Siva for his help in rectifying this situation. 
On his advice they approached Parvati, who by rubbing her body produced 
a being with four arms and an elephant’s head. This being would induce 
in men a desire for riches §o strong that they would never think of spend¬ 
ing their time in pilgrimage. Thereby they would miss the chance of going 
to heaven that way. 

Another story relates that Siva was approached many gods and sages; 
who had been reflecting on the fact that there was no obstacle to the per¬ 
formance of good or bad deeds ,* they wished Siva to create for them a 
being who would oppose the commision of sins. Siva pondered for some¬ 
times on how he could help in this matter and then turned his face to 
Parvati. As he looked at her, a radient youth of great beauty had endowed 
with the qualities of Siva sprang from his dazzling countennance. All the 
heavenly hosts were amazed and captivated by his beauty. But Parvati 
w'as angried and jealous of her husband’s son. She cursed him to be 
ugly to have a pot-belly and to have an elephant’s head. Siva countered 
this curse by declaring that the being whom he had thus created should 
be called Gane.sha, son of Siva, leader of Siva’s hosts; and that any suc¬ 
cess and failure should derive fl'om him. Further, he should be invoked 
first on all occasion of invocation and those who did not do so Would 
doom to failure. 

Another version of this myth ascribes Ganesha's deformity not to 
Parvati’s curse, but to Siva’s crime of killing the sun; though he had 
restored the sun to life. Kasyapa had pronounced a ciurse whereby Siva’s 
son was in the habit of surprising Parvati by making her secret visit. It 
has already been said in a similar story that as she disliked this habit 
.she, one day, scarped the scurf from her body, and mixed it with oils and 
<iinments, formed into a man’s figure. Then she gave it life by sprinkling 
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it with water from the Ganges. She then named this figure as Ganesha 
and set it outside her room to guard her from any undesirable person or 
from frequent visits. When Siva tried to enter to the chamber of Parvati 
he too, being annoyed to door-keeper, cut off Ganesha*s head. Parvati 
was so overcome with grief when she emerged to find her son de*ad. To 
satisfy Parvati, Siva sent out messangers to seek another head of any liv¬ 
ing being for him. The curst creature they found was an elephant, so 
they brought its head back which was then planted on Ganesha’s shoulder 
and he came to life. 

Ganesha’s loss of one tusk is explained by the legend in which 
Parasuram went to visit Siva when he was sleeping then. At that lime 
Ganesha was door-keeper of Siva and naturally he opposed Paraurama’s 
entrance. Parasurama being angried threw his axe at him. Recogniz¬ 
ing the axe, which was his father’s, Ganesha permitted it to severe one^ 
of his tusks. Since then he is one tusked. This Rama is not Ram- 
chandra of Auyodhya, he was Parasurama, who killed his mother Renuka 
being so asked by his father. He also wanted to de-Kshatrise the world 
for which he attacked them not less than twenty one times (Parasuramah 
Prithibing Nihksliatriyan Akorat). 

It is said in Brahmavaibartapurana that Krishna was reborn as 
Ganesha. This Ganesha was a babe of exquisite beauty. But the beautiful 
head fell off at the sinister look of Sani or Saturn and ultimately it was 
replaced by the head of Oiravat, Indra’s elephant. It is stated in Varaha, 
Matsya and Skanda Puranas that Ganesha was never a headless being 
Some say, he was born out of the laughter of Mahadeva. 

The Brothers 

In the Markandeyapurana, Kartikeya and Ganesha are two brothers, 
of whom Kartikeya is the elder. Both of them wanted to marry but who 
will marry first ? Siva settled the dispute by saying “Whoever of you 
can return home earlier after visiting all the holy places of the world will 
have the privilege of marrying first.” Kartikeya set up at once on a tour 
round the world, mounted on the suppersonic peacock. But Ganesha, 
who seemed to be bewildered for a while, hit upon a tricky plan. He 
walked seven times round his parents and submitted his claim for mar* 
riage. Siva asked him to explain his claim, replied Ganesha, “Parents 
are said to represent all the holy places in the world, and hence I have 
fulfilled the terms by rounding them seven times”. The parents could not 
argue with him in a better way and they arranged his marriage with 
Kalabau. In this way Ganesha married prior to his elder brother, 
Kartikeya. And for this act of Ganesha Kartikeya remained a lifelong 
bachelor. 
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In another story it is said that, Ganesha has two views Siddhl and 
Buddhi. His brother Kartikeya and he were rivals. Once they agreed 
to decide their claim by winning a race in which the first complete the 
circut of the world should be the winner and consequently will marry 
first. Kartikeya set off .and afer long and weary travels returned home. 
There he found that Ganesha was already married to the two girls. In 
his reply to Kartikeya as to how he got wedded, Ganesha said, that he 
made the whole tour of the world in the course of his deep study of the 
scriptures—he was so fitted for learning and logic so he had completed 
Ills tour of the world long before Kartikeya did. 

Kartikeyta, who is also known as Skanda, was a devil power and 
was worshipped by the masses to get rid of all obstacles they face in 
their living. Again, in the Skandapurana, Kartikeya is said to be the god 
of thieves, he composes treatises on theft. He is also a beloved deity of 
the prostitutes. His association with thiefs and prostitutes speak of his 
connection not only with the evil powers but also with the men of lower 
strata. Even though, he has got a place, in course of time, among the 
brahmanic cult and was then attained the position of the commander-in> 
chief of the Gods (Devasenapati or melitia-head of the Gods and 
Goddesses). 

The Study 

We know that the rural ghosts or semi-gods have often been 
accepted as Kshetrapala. The Varahapurana cares to admit that Gauri, 
(lancsha, Siva, Kartikeya, Adltya and the Matris as Kshctrapalas or 
i>residing deities of the cornfield. The Lakshmi and Nabapatrika, the 
two belong to Durga family, as a daughter and daughter-in-law of Durga, 
are also described as agricultural deities. We have further said as to 
how Vanadurga or Durga of the forest has been linked with Devi Durga 
or Annapurna and have also seen the relation of Ganesha with the above 
deities. These deities were, during their origin, presiding deities of 
agriculture. As Ganesha, at the time of his origin, was an agricultural 
deity, so presumably, is the reason why the head of the Ganesha is like 
that of an elephant, because elephant is the biggest of the animals and 
who is powerful enough to cause to destroy harvests. Ganesha’s mount¬ 
ing on a rat, which animal is powerful enough to destroy crops and is 
considered to be an enemy to agriculture, speak that even when this god 
is admitted to Hindu fold, he had been permitted to retain all his old 
holdings which he had when he was a Kshetrapala, in order to come 
to an agreement with the rulers and the ruled. 

In this connection we may recall, the mount of Lakshmi, by whose 
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grace the harvest flourish, is an owl, the famous rat eater. Incidentally, 
the owl is associated in the west with witchcraft. However, animals 
M'ere an important element in the religious ideas of the pre-Aryan people 
of India. This is evident from the seals of Mahenjadaro and Harappa. 
Various animals like humped bull, tiger, rhinoceros, monkey, elephant, 
snake, owl, peacock, rat, swan, lion and other queer animals are regarded 
as sacred, so they are worshipped either individually or as vahanas of 
particular gods and goddesses, and in the evolution of the religious ideas 
the rimorphism of deities had preceeded anthropomorphism. This 
t)f deities ultimately developed into the idea of the vahanas of Hindu 
deities, in later periods. The vahanas are chosen with particular care 
considering their necessities. Thus the vuhana of Ganesha, the rat, has its 
special significance. 

A 

It is not only the vahanas of Ganesha but also the instruments he 
holds in his four hands need mentioning in this connection. Ganesha 
holds a goad, a club, a discus, and an axe together with a plough-share 
in his four hands, all these implements are needed for a ploughman for 
agricultural operation which leave already been'mentioned. 

Another point. How Siva and Durga became parents of Ganesha ? 
The secret lies in the fact that when the former two had already made 
their seat among the masses and were just going to be recognised by the 
classes in the transmuted form, our Ganesha too was very much eager 
for an upward move. In other word, in order to rule the masses the 
classes accepted Vanadurga as the Goddess Durga, a-Lakshmi as goddess 
Lakshmi, Maheswara as Mahadeva or Rudra or Siva so they have 
accepted Ganesha as the god of success giving him a lift from his old 
position. In so doing there have been an adjustment and readjustment.. 

In this process, Siva, who himself is a peasant and the husband of 
annapurna or the goddess of rice or food, and also is known as Pashupati 
oi the lord of the beast came to be known as all powerful God 
Lord Siva. As Siva is accepted as an all powerful god, so Ganesha 
or Ganapati is accepted as the god of success in the process 
of brahmanisation of non-brahmanic cults. Scholars are of the opinion 
that Siva and Durga were first deities of the so-called lower order 
Upgraded by the brahmin logician at a time when necessary. 

Siva .is the lord of beasts or Pasupati or a god of beastly .nature or 
human being, he has long matted hair with snake as his costume and 
he lives either in the mountain or in a creamation ground. He is very 
poor. His mount is bull. This bull is a symbol of strength and ferti¬ 
lity, bvit to the Greek, bull or the Minotaur is a symbol of evil and oppres¬ 
sion. This bull is *a must* in agricultural operation In Bengal even these 
days. 
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Parvati or Dvirga or Sakti is kn»\jfn as Bhagabati. Folk people 
< onsider the worship of cow as the worship of goddess Bhagabati, or in 
other words Bhagabati is represented as a cow or go-bhagabati. That she 
is originated from the Earth Goddess is also known by her appellation as 
Annapurna, Shakambhari and the type names. It is from this analogy 
also one can link Bhagabati or Durga and Mahadeva or Siva with peasantry. 
Likewise Ganesha, a distinct member of the family of Durga, is regarded, 
as a presiding deity of agriculture or a Kshelrapala who brings wealth and 
happiness to the masses, if he is properly appeased. 

In this way, these deities often took the forms of savage people like 
Kiratas, Villas, Savara-shavari, and others to some people. Durga 
festival is also known as the savnra-festival or souarotsub to many. In 
respect of propitiation and observances of rituals, in general in their 
'worship, Sanskritic influence of brahminical types, constitute the thematic 
background, and this usually appeal to the mind of the common j)eople. 
'I'his brings the different communities close to each other who participate 
temporarily in such festival and worship forgetting barriers of caste, rank' 
and status. Thus in its forms of pagentry and rivalry, festivals like 
Durga worship binds individual and groups in a social tie. 

Conclnsion 

Without going to further details about Ganesha let us remember that 
every deity has a story or history of its origin. At the primordial stage 
<»Ur idea was limited to perceptible obejects. So we transmitted our idea 
of god to the sun, the moon, the storms, the rains and the floods, and 
we worshipped them accordingly. With the same sort of devotion we 
nlso worshipped many birds and beasts, fishes and other animals, who 
could either frighten us or yield some benefit to us. Whatever obstacles 
did we met with, at this stage, we ascribed cause to one of the powers in 
Nature and thus a tendency grow to believe in ghosts and supernatural 
being. From this tendency there came .fnto being many gods and 
goddesses with different ideas and forms. 

Our common people conceive and create as many gods and goddesses 
as they like. According to Hindu idea there are as many as thirty-three 
crores of go^Is and goddesses and according to Swami Vivekananda every 
human being is a god (jatra jib tatra siva). The class or the intellegentsia 
who are numerically negligible in comparison to the huge popuation, take 
up these deities for receiving mass support and have seasoned them with 
rhyme and reason. In course of time this resulted in the composition of 
a scripture where orthodox Hindiisim with the Brahmin at the top, did 
infiltrate into a complex cultural setting. As a result, the traditional 





brahminical cults have transplanted and somewhat assimilated into the 
matrix of primitive and regional autochthonous folk-cults. 

This process and subsequent actions started long ago and still hold 
good. The present glorious seat of Ganesha was not built in a *day or 
two and the process of assimilation goes for him too. This naturally 
retraded the growth of present society in an orthodox or conservative 
way, due to frequent adjustments and accommodation in their ways of 
living and religious performances. This indirectly generated some sort 
of radicalism in the socio-religious life in Bengal. Here cultivating castes 
and fortune-seeking people commonly dominate the society. Here are 
the subdued autochthonous trib'al, aboriginal and other folk derivetives who 
are not directly within the brahminical fold or have not aeccepted their 
]>hilosophy in toto even after living together for centuries. Non-brahmini- 
cal dominance influenced the people of Bengal in general to evolve their 
own gods and goddesses which again have got their new forms coming 
into the contacts of the brahmins. It is from this process of making gods 
and goddesses there appeared Siva, Sakti, Ganesha and others. In a sesnse 
they are domestic gods to whom the common people pray for every¬ 
thing. Naturally therefore there would be either some sort of conservatism 
or radicalism among the people of Bengal and from this conservatism or 
ladicalism Ganesha or Ganapati who was a Kshetrapala, or an aboriginal 
deity first, has been accepted by the brahmins as siddhidata ganesha and 
placed him as a distinct member of the Durga family. Even the most con¬ 
servative Hindu accepts Ganesha as such. Side by side there is radical 
thought about the origin of the deity because of his forms, that is to say, 
half-animal-half-man body. This led one to believe that Ganesha, 
although has been accepted as a god of success, is a presiding deity of 
agriculture. It is from the process of change he has been accepted by 
the traders as the god of success and others as Siddhidata.* 

* Submitted to All India Folk Culture Conference, Allahabad, November 10-11, 1973. 
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Sri Onkar Prasad 


THE CHAU-DANCE 


The Mundas of Chotanagpur are very much fond of music and dance. 
Each type of dance is related to festivals and ceremonies. On each festive 
occasion they dance in the Akhara^ for one night and the following day. 
Youngmen and women deck themselves with attractive flowers and visit the 
Akhra. The woman dance in a row linked in pairs arm in waist or arm in arm. 
The men stand aside. Some of them handle the musical instruments such as 
Dulki, Nagra and Dumang. Boys and girls do not mix during the dance. They 
dance to the tune of musical instruments. The choral in music, the clapping of* 
hands, the stamping of feet and the rhythmic movements of the body help one 
another in crystallising and enhancing the group emotions. 

On the basis of difference in style, their dances are known by different 
names: the Nir-Jadur, the Or-Jadur ,the Japi, the Gena, the Jarga, the Khemta 
tne Bin-sari, the Jhumar, the Damkach and the Paika. Besides these, their most 
typical dance is the Chau. 

The word “Chau” is supposed to have been derived from “Chadm”. 
Linguistically it may be shown that the surmise is correct:— 

Chadm > Chaum!^^ Chau. 

It seems that “Chau” was derived from Chaumand the nasal sound was 
dropped. It may also be pointed out that the word “Chadm” is just a veria- 
tion of “Chalika”. Thus to define—Chalik Chadmana briftam^ Deceptive 
behaviour is said to be'chalika. 

The word chalika was widely known during the ancient times and “Chadm” 
was also used, in place of it in the Eatsern Zone of the country. Perhaps 
“Chandam” was “Chau” proved by the currency of the word which has 
evolved from “Chadam”. But as stated the characteristics of “Chan” can 
be understood only after we have known “Chalika”. But before I do so. I 
^'ould like point out the various opinions regarding the derivation of term. 

P. C. Roy Choudhury who studied tKe Chau-dance of Seraikela In Bihar, 
shows the probability of its derivation from the Sanskrit word “Chaya^ (shadow). 
He says that it is a mask dance like the Kathakali—a classical dance performed 
in mask. 

But as explained above, “Chau” cannot be traced to “Chaya”. 

. Tbe “Chau-daoee” of this sterns tq have its.origip in the past. In U* 

Y 
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present^ i£0rti|i9tatio*, the w<?rd ‘X^fC: |a to the word “Chdiika” widely 
prevAtfe^t dihrbg tii^ iiM^ Siimta, ;Ka)idaaa#v5^ Dandin, aitd 

Bhoja. ' ' ■ '“ t ''•>•-■' '■ ■• "' , 

Katayayema quotes a deftmtion of Chalika which ;^^tU5 to be post- 
MalvikaguimiU;a; of Kalidaisa. It means Chalika is the. expression of one’s 
motif by means of historiohic representation based on an historical 
incident.^ 


Even in Malvikagnimitra, Kalidasa has said that Chalita is the name 
of the dance.® 

Kavyatirtha R. N. GaidhanF has tried to,explain that Chali or Calita 
is a variety of dance in which a dancer gives expression to hi^ own feelings 
concealing his identity. 

But chalika or chalita is not only a variety of dance. It is also the inter" 
pretation of songs of various kinds through gesture, and this is the case with the 
Chau-dance also. 

Both the Chalika and the Chau depict love, anger and heroism. The shiva- 
dance of Chhau is vigorous and exhuberant. The Parvati-dance is elegant, 
seductive and full of grac(^fut movements. Chalika is Tandava and Lasya put 
together, a dance having Vira and Shrlngara resa. Thus it is “Bhava- 
pradanh” (i.e., one in which the expression of. sentiment predominates.)® 

Chalika, inentioed by Dandin, is interpreted by Bhoja. Thus in 
Sabdalankara section it is said that this is Chalika in which the heroic 
sentiment (virarasa) and Erotic sentiment (shringararasa) dominate.® 

Both the Chau and Chalika refer to song of religious in character. Each 
Chau-type has a particular set of beats and ChAlika is also an aspect of instru¬ 
mentation in dance-music. . , 

The Chau-dance is widely prevalent in the Panchpargana area particularly 
in Seraikela and Khafaswan of the Singhbhum district, and has been adopted by 
the Mondas of Chotanagpwr. But to-day it forms an integral part of Munda 
culture. This dance was also developed by the rulers of former Seraikela state 
as well'as: of Nilgiri and .Mayurbhanj States (Orissa). 


As we know that—. 

(a) the dance patterns performed on a particular occasion and in a parti¬ 
cular, time-di|nension can be*giv^ a cbnwndtt name and can be put into a single 
categiMy^^ 

(b) ,the dance pattern* hjiiwid' oa' tlw, 'Patterns of AHaryas i.e. dresses 

can be given a common name and ^ into a .single category. 

(c) thev dance patterns dmities can be giv^ a, common name 

and can be puf„.,kito a suigle'categmy^ h^nda of ChoUmagpur consider the 

“■ rijlap 

Siognsn, This-Own The, ^ Usted as— 

% ■ I • ‘ - * * i 







. Chau*^ance 

-- - I 

CHau proper 
(with mask) 

Shivaodance 
Parvati'dance 
Ganesh-dance 
Parashurara-dance 
Ram-Ravan yuddh-dance 
Krishna-dance 
Kali-dance 
Durga-dance 
and so on. 

The Chau-dance is performed by the Munda of this area in the month of 
Jyestha (i.e. June). 

Before the dance commences, the villagers pray-to the goddess Saras- 
wati. They sing song is the Panchpargania dialect and dance without 
mask singing “Akra Vandan Kori bondi mata-saraswati”. The instrument 
sounds— 

Tah giji ngi jin (Total Beats-—?) 

and the dancer’s posses are characterised by thef beats produced. 

In the meantime the main dancer is dressed with mask, ghunghru and 
festive garments. These materials for the Chau-dance are brought from Purulia. 
The mask is used to conceal the identity and sex of the dancer. It leaves 
sufficient scope for gestures and movements because it makes the performance 
quite impersonal and highlights the movements of the dancer’s limbs (sarira). 
The singing of the relevant songs is done by a single person, Other, members 
of the dance parly play upon instruments like the Nagara and the Dholki. The 
dancer’s poses (angika), dress and make up (aharya) reflect the theme of the 
song sung. 

Since each beat of a particular set of a tal is responsible for a kind of a 
dance, the beats of each dance type collected are transcribed. 

PnnisIiiiniiii-dAnee 

K In Uistyge of dance* Pira^uram dattttis With his hand-axe and hi» 
pogtinres (glance etc.) €X|Hress^s the “Raudtijra*'"aCnttment (the" pitiless 
glance in which the eyeWlls ^ rcid. 
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sUlUaii^^ iiBye-|)rQw$ .kaittedy Ui called; ^iidiri -(cru4) c^d it ie used ia 

the fimotis eehtliBienty* : 

The present tal. 'dictateH Ey Sri KanHe MunHa, conlaias two cycles of 
performance. 

let Cycle:— $kg (Total Beats*36) 

Rhythmic Division— 4/4/4/4/4/V4/4/4^ 

CKan Khene Kheqe Khene 
Chan Khene Khene Khene 
Chan Khene Chan 
Khenn —— Kete taki 

Khenn - Kete taki 

Khenn —— tah Kiji 
Naki Jin* tah Kiji 
Naki Jin tah taurr 
Genda Geh »Grinn — 


Ilnd Cycle ; 


(Total Beats* 14) 
Rhythmic Division—4/4/4/2/ 


Chan Chanken Chanken Khinn 
Chan Chanken Chanken Khinn 
Chan Chanken Chanken Khinn 
Tahketa Kirtak 

Slngra-dance:— 


This type of dance is a difficult one. In it one has to bounce about 5' or 
6' high. About twelve persons dance at a time. It is performed without mask* 
The beats of this dance type are given as below 

; (Total Beats *36) 

^ Rhythmic; Division—4/4/4/4/4/4/4W 
. Dha Kidi Naki dhin. 

Dhakir Kirta ^ dho ! ga 


Dho Kete ihk dhOr 
Kete tak dage da 
Gin dadinh —- dadina ' 
—^ ta Kurkvf Kwkur 
Kurkur gpnda Kurkutf ' Kur 
fah Khed tab 
Tah KhadTiah^ 





Thus Chau-dauce is not only a niask dance Ixit alsd a dtoce vdihti^-'^isk. 
The prevalence of Chau-dance among the Munda'is a proof of 
tact of the tribal with the non-tribals and vke versa ^cie si long 
time as it is remarkable that the stories on which this dance pattern is 
based has similarities with the dance like the Yakshagna^^ (Kamatak), 
Tulla’^ (Kerala), Koothu,*'* Mohini Attam^® (Kerala) and Nakkatidya^*^ 
(U. P.). 


Notes and references 


1. Akhara—A dancing field. 

2. Richard Plschel:—Prakrit Bhasaonka Vyakaran translated by 

Dr. Hemcbandra Joshi; published by Bihar Rastrabhaea Parlshad, 1968. 
page S97 ; Para 277. • 

3. V. Raghavan Bhoja’s Shringara 'Prakasha Punarvasu ; Sri Krlshnapuram 

Street, Madras>14, 1963, Gh-XX, page 650. 

4. P. C. Roy Choudhury :—Inside Bihar; in an article on chau-dance, page 
284 ; July 1062, Published by Jankinath Basu, Bookland Private Ltd., SO/6. 

Grey Street Celcuttar6. 

6. Ibid No. 8; Ch XX; page'666 

6. Kalidas: Malvikagnlmitra, edited by Kavyatirtha R. N. Gaidhanl|; 
published by N. K. Gandhi, The Popular BooU Store. Tower Road, Surat. 
1950, Act I. page 4. 

7. Ibid No. 6 ; See prologue (3. 10). page 14. 

8. Ibid No. 3; ch xx ; page 566. 

9. Ibid No. 3; ch XX; page 566. 

10. Jojohatu—a village 14 miles East from Kbunti. 

11. Manmohun Ghosh—The Natyashastra, Vol. I, 1967; published by Chinmohau 
Sehanavls on behalf of Manisha Granthalaya Pvt. Ltd., 4/3B, Bankim 
Chattorjee Street, Calcutta-12 India; ch. Vm (49) ; page 166. 

12. The Yakshaganar—It is a dance like Kathedcali. It is based on the stories 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It has two tS^pes of role, namely, 
the Saiunya (Gentle) and Baudra (fierce). 

18. The Tullal—It Is a dance known as the “Poor man’s Kathakal^^ 

14. The Koothu—It is a danoe^orm which helped in the development of’^e 
Kathakali. , 

16. The Mohini Attam—It is a graceful dance cwnblnlng the techniques of 
both the Bharat Natyam and the Kathalcall.. ■ 

16. The Nakltatadimr-It is a mask dance based the epiaodee o< the 
Ramayana. 





Siakiir A^necl 

DAKHANI Rlt©l£S OF iOJRNOOL 
(ANDHRA PRADESH) . 


In view of the fact that Dakhani oral literature of Kurnool cHatrict (^dhra 
Pradeak) is neither collected, nor reduced to writing either by the linguists, or by 
the sociologists, the present study is of ntuch significance, as the original cootri> 
bution of its sort. This paper is an attempt in that direction through the original 
collection of Dakhani riddles of the district mentioned. 


Grierson,^ referred to Dakhani as .that form of Hindustani commonly 

known as Dakhani, the language of Decan or Mtiaaimani, the language of 
Musalmans." This language developed after the advent of Muslims in South 
India. When Mohaii|mad*:bin>TughIaq shifted the capital of his empire from 
Delhi to Devagiri (Daulltabad), many inhabitants of Delhi arrived here on the 
king's orders. Again the capital was shifted back to Delhi. Though many 
people returned to Delhi a considerable number of them decided to Settle down 
in South India itself. These people used to speak different dialects of North. 
With the influence of the Dravidian languages, these dialects gave birth to a 
new common dialect which is at present known as 'Dakhani'. This nomencla>' 
ture does not appear to be old, as earlier it was popular as Hindavi, CUijari and 
so on. This dialect assuiped its present name Dakhani, after the establishment 
of Kutub Shahi and Adil Shehi dynasties.’ 

In Dakhani, the word 'Masla' is common for riddle. This word is an 
Arabic word, which means a question. This is very similar to the word, 'Paheli' 
of Hindi language, which is derived from Sanskrit ‘Prjshelika’ or ‘PrayaKjta’, 
meaning a question.^ After posing the riddle, the poser will question the 
listeners ‘bujai’, which must be the corrupt form of the Hindi word, ‘bujhana’, 
or to solve. As per Miss Durga ^agawat,^ there are ^ types of riddles,* the 
ritualistic and the noA-ritualistic or* recreative. Itf the Dakhani of the area under 


study wily the latter type'of riddles are prevalent, . 

The Didthini riddles of Kuinpof district pan be classified toto two broad 
categoriesr^lwjse , in i» Jftdp to the anitnnto objects and the 

other to the inanimate ones. It does not" mean that the HddleS referred'to 


amtnate ohjtt^s should necessarily have answers relaiingMW livtojt beings alone 
as Maranda,? W fit all the language! 

maintains that people bafU- 

ages compare trees to .people, and Jo tra«r . ; . ; 

Satya ptakash :n{,4e riddles 

refer tolittinai lelaltoiiAlp behaviour. This ih true of 




Dakhani riddles of Kurnool district also, of which a few examples i^e giyeii 
below. 

Category 1 

*it ^ — r 1 

Mother is fair but the children are black. (Cardamom) 

m SFT 'm ^ 

tpT arr^ft ^ ii [ fwiw ] 

Mother’s he has seen, sister s he has seen, of all others’ he has seen, he 
has witnessed this of several other ladies of the locality, but not of his 
own wife, what is it. (Widowhood) 

Similarly we come across, many such riddles, in which references are made 
to the animate objects. 

^ ^ <rl ^ *IT^, 

?rm % 11 — r ^ 

Such a little girl, a little food is enough to satisfy her hunger, let her 
hunger go to dogs, she has eaten away the entire held. (White ants) 

^ ^ 5f»t II — [ Bi?r % ] 

The elders of the family stand naked. (Pillars supporting the roof) 

SR ^ ^ ft qsfqq II ~[ ^ ] 

Such a little giil. she goes round the entire house and ultimately sits in 
a corner. (Broom) 

srrat «iT, *f fBRfr 5 siw «n, ft 1 [ ^ ] 

You were going, 1 was calling, you were putting and I was weeping. 
(Bangle seller) 

f qt ^nfinrif ii - [ ] 

Such a little girl wrapped in several sarees. (Onion) 

q^TT TOPT qt?r ^ ftumen i — [ } 

Such a small fellow, protects the house. (Lock) 

f qJT^qqTOii— [i^] 

Such a small fellow, wearing a crown bf thorns. (Brinjal) 

epF m ^RTfiP^ 5TO qqnm ] 

A black horse with red reins, one brother gets up the other gets down^ 
(Baking of Chapaties) 

C«r^] 

The daughter of a Khig rolls on^ pbppy seedsi %yith embroidery on 
back and lock of bgif in W itoQtaeh. 4Metbki) ^ ; 

84( gsptomNf' 



•SI «|'4W{'i, ■; .*v J' ‘ ■' 

' liie sniall^iti bf (|ie ika: ji>iood ol the alders. (Moscjuito) 

— [TraJHnw] 

The white hen jumps from the winnow into the duatbin at dawn. (Ash) 
Category II 

A few Dakhani riddles of this district which refer to inanimate objects are 
quoted below: 

tp! fert tf WTO wn%, WTO ST^wf if wdk wiifll — [ ^ WiW ] 

A box of twelve shelves, in which there ere thirty two bends. 
(Pomegrante) 

^ ^ % 5f)Fsr II -* r ] 

In the bag of velvet there are seeds causing burning sensation. 
(Chillies) 

— [srsT] 

Two colours in one bottle. (Egg) 

^ f ^ 1 — [ 1 

Channa for chewing, sherbet for drinking and food for the goat. 
(Water melon) 

qp? it ^ 4 I — [ ^ anror ] 

Numerous tamarind seeds all over the hill, which cannot be counted 
by anyone. (Sky with stars) 

ftray pTR I — [ ] 

One slap of stone with thousand holes. (Cot) 

Besides'these two categories of riddles referred to above, there are certain 
riddles that are posed in the negative style. According to Logic, from two 
negative propositions, a conclusion cannot be drawn, but these riddles have only 
negative clauses, culminating in answers, as: 

^ t wifWT i *®f t ; BI? Wt t ["if*! 

It^is black but it is not a crow, it has a sting but it is not a scorpion 
it climbs a treej b«l^ It Is ® bird. (A black ant) 

f#w*wnftftni™??i>4^ - . CbtwtoI 

Such a big sari, which >in be completely drenched when 

soaked nor ckn be fpUy 

Conchisron^lt is no ett|geratioh ito say th^ diew riddles not only have 
beauty and sin^iichy bill of Dfdthani dialect frbm 

the Hnguistic^point of vieW> 

uidetteied.rusUci on dne haa^^Jlttdiride amu^ 

%l ■ « T ' ‘ 1 ? I ' ■ 
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Biswanath Baoerjee 

SARBOJONIN DURGOTSAB IN CALCITITA: A 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE PUJAS IN 1969 


According to Police report in Calcutta in 1969 there were as many as 901 
community worship of the Goddess Durga, i.e. Sarbojonin Dvrgapuja in local 
dialect. This number was 759 in 1968. If in this way one goes back and back 
can find how this number has gone up over the years. 

We do not know why the number of Pujas is increasing, how it is accommor 
dating the growing pressure of secularization and modernisation and how it is 
adjusting as a cultural platform to the competing demands of political parties and 
factions. It is also not very clearly known how the puja either separates or 
brings together the Bengalees-^and the non-Bengalees, Hindus and the peoples of 
other religions, the rich and the poors. It is a fact that the budding bulls. 
Uthti Mastanas or Rockbajs, have appeared on Calcutta social life and have 
purturbed the mind of the saner sections. We have some vague notions regard¬ 
ing their role in this festival. Does the proliferation of the number of Pujas 
indicate weakening of social cohesion or it indicates resilience of the society ? 
How does the puja represents creativity at the level of mass culture ? 

These were some of the questions before the social anthropologists when 
six of us from the Department of Anthropology of the University of Calcutta 
and from Anthropological Survey of India collaborated for studying few Durg-i 
Pujas in Calcutta. These included family based and traditional pujas like 
Sobhabazar Rajbari and others representing Sarbojonin Durgotsab of Bagbazar 
perfomed by old Bengali Calcutlans, Girish Park by the Hindu Mahasabha 
(Bengalas and non-Bengalees), Wellesly by refugee of East Pakistan (modern 
Bangladesh), Bengalee Christans and Moslems, Dhakuria Sarbojonin Durgotsab 
by the new comers in the city and Bagha Jatin coloi^r Durgotsab by the refugees 
from East Pakistan (Bangladesh). 

History of Durgapuja is at least 2000 years old. Informations regarding 
the early concept of the image of the goddess can be traced back to Rigveda. 
In the past Durgapuja used to be performed individually. Its extensive nature 
over a couple of days, elaborate rituals, different caste sevices etc. required 
enough money and manpower. So the worship was usually confined among the 
riches. An elaborate description of the Durgapuja more than a century back, 
in a village near Arambag, Hooghly district (W. B.) is given by Sri Jogesh 
Chandra Roy Vidyanidhi in his book Puja-Parbon' (published by Viswabharali 
Granthalay, 1358, B. S.) According Ip the old tradition, performance of 
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Durgapuja was a ‘Status Symbol'. The history of Sarbojonin Durgapuja, how¬ 
ever, is very recent one. It is said that a few youths of Bagbazar while 
attempted to witness puja uninvited in a rich man's house in the locality, were 
insulted. Eventually they started a puja together giving name ‘Nebubagan 
Barwari’ to it, only fifty years back in 1919/20. That puja in the later years 
took the name'Bagbazar Sarbojonin’, the first sarbojonin puja in Calcutta. In 
the opinion of the present Secretary of the Puja Committee, there is a difference 
in the meaning of the terms ‘Barwari’ and ‘Sarbojonin. When a few people 
beloning to the high caste or Bhadraloks only perform a Durgapuja together, it 
is a Barwari Puja but Sarbojonin Puja is perforni,ed by the high and low castes, 
Chotoloks and Bhadraloks or Itar-Bhadra, together.* 

In each sarbojonin Durgapuja, there exists an executive committee composed 
of a President, a general secretary with one or two assistants, a treasurer and a 
few members. Normally the committee disintegrates after the Puja and resumes* 
before the next one ; of course a few such committee are permanent and work 
throughout the year. The Bagbazar committee of Durgapuja was registered in 
1930. Well to do men who spend a considerable money as a subscription or 
well reputed man in the locality whose name may be utilised during the collec¬ 
tion of subscription are selected as the President. 

The city is expanding towards south. Every year well-placed persons 
cither in Business field or in offices come to reside at Dhakuria or at Jodhpur 
Park area. Some local persons may also gain money during the year. The 
members of the sarbojonin Durgapuja committee take note of them and try to 
pickup intimacy with them always with an aim to make one of them President in 
next Puja committee. These persons also to have some influence upon such 
active youths of the locality do not object to that. This also offers him a status 
in the locality where he is a newcomer. In Dhakuria about four Sarbojonin 
Durgapuja are held quite close to one another. Moreover, competition among 
(he members of different sarbojonin Durgapuja is felt for exerting influence upon 
such persons. The secretary is always an active and well informed persons of 
the locality. The assistant secretaries and treasurer are normally his men. 
This happens so for a smooth team work. ■ 


*The Barwari Puja started in Cbagdcdi, near Calcutta as early as 1790 which 
we know from Rev. Father James Long. Lotag writes—“The Baruaii Puja Is cele¬ 
brated with great pomp here, this puja was established in 1790 by a number of 
Btahmans of Guptapara, who formed an association to celebrate a puja not noticed 
in the Shastra; it Is named barwari, because they chose 12 members as a committee: 
they collected subscriptions In the neighbouring vllliage.., .they celebrated .the 
Worship of Jagatdhatrl Dt^ga wltti such pomp, as to attract the riefi to it from a 
distance of 100 miles around; they procured the best singers In Bengal; and spent 
the week In festivity: }n Coh|iequenoe of the success of tbs ftrst baruati, they 
determlnd to celebrate It annually;,which is dons in various parts of Bengal**—Sd. 
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^Each Puja committee tries to attract the public far beyond their locality. 
The activities of the executive committee is divided into several sub-committees 
as Pratima, Puja, Immersion or N'iranjan. Pandel, Decoration, Cultural which 
conducts functions as Jatra and musical soiree, Bands, Mike, Exhibitions, 
Souvenir etc. Each of such subcommittee is composed of certain active youths 
fit for each section and topped by an abled member of the executive. For 
example, the Pratima subcommittee includes some healthy youths who are able 
to carry the image from idol maker’s place and to immerse the Pratima in Ganges 
on the day of Niranjan. Many ‘Mastans’ of the locality remains in this section. 
The puja .section normally includes the Brahmin or innocent boys of the Para as 
they remain in direct contact with the image and Puja riles. The aged men and 
women of the Para like it. The executive committee is always aware of it. 
The decoration subcommittee is generally composed of the youths who have 
* la.ste in arts. They find a way to express their ideas in decorating the Pandel, 
gale and the background of the image. The souvenir subcommittee is composed 
of the youths with aptitude in collection of advertisements by which the puja 
fund is raised. Many of budding bulls, Uthti Mastans or Roekbajs of the 
para are seen included in the cultural section. Throughout the day they sit 
before the mike where all sorts of cinema and Pop songs are played. Mike is 
not liked by the elders of the Para or of the executive but mike is hired to 
engage these youths. In the Bagbazar Sarbojonin, sacred Chandi hymns are 
recited in the mike. There it is possible for two reasons : first, the executive 
committee is composed entirely of the elders, secondly, they bear the tradition of 
the oldest Sarbojonin. Still the executive express their anxieties about 
the future of this tradition. A few youths were questioned as ’’Why you retain 
old pattern in the image of the goddess and why you play only Chandi hymns 
in the mike not the Pop songs ? They replied Neither we are Bangals (an 
abusive term used by the \^^est Bengalees for the inhabitants of Old East Bengal) 
nor we are the refugees of that locality (south Calcutta) who have come here 
recentlv. So we do not make the Pratima like cinema stars. ^X^e are ashamed 
of playing Pop songs and dancing twists wearing Chonga Pants (Pants of short 
width) before the elders, we have a separate lzzati.( prestige) of our own.” 

The locility is pretty old where the people have been living from a few 
generations. For that certain form of Para kinship has grown which might 
refrain the youngs from behaving indecently before the elders. In many places, 
the local clubs unite and work together at the sarbojonin Durgapuja. In 
Bagbazar sarbojonin Durgapuja 18 such clubs of the para joined together 
during the puja where they worked together. In this way^ the boys, the Uthti 
Mastans who are seen gossiping and teasing the girls particularly at the street 
corners of every para along with their Dadas (elders) are included into the Puja 
committee and bear different responsibilities. But everywhere they are seen 
very much busy with thetr given, jobs during the Puja days rendering their 
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sincere services towards the success of the puja as h whole. The youths of the 
cultural subcommittee, who are seen during the day before the mike, act as 
volunteers in the evening during the puja days. They told, while interviwed, 
they get romance in that job. In Bagbazar, the sarbojonin puja committee has 
its own volunteers of both sexes. In Girish Park, the volunteers are frequent]> 
recruited by advertising notices. This year (1969), the notice was served in the 
following words—“Volunteers are wanted for the Hindu Mahasabha Sarbo¬ 
jonin Puja“. Hindu Mahasabha is a Political party. 

In Bagbazar and also in Girish Park^ the executive committee is composed 
of the elders only. There the youths have no entrance. This has helped to 
jetain the old fashions in the puja i.e. in decoration and Pratima etc. or the 
tradition in other word. In the executive committee of the sarbojonin 
Durgotsab of South Calcutta, in most places is dominated by the youth.s which 
have permitted the workers to implement their ideas and naturally they reflect* 
the contemporary events and atmosphere. It is not that always ultramodern 
themes predominate there. Some times old ideas also come back, for example, 
this year, in many Puja pandeis, decoration and Pratima in South Calcutta, 
traditional or Sabek forms were noticed. 

Presence of supporters of different political parties from Congress to C. P. I. 
(ML) in the respective executive committee is common. Elach of them try to 
work hard along with others to make the puja a success. In some puja committees, 
consciousness of the supporters of particuler political parties were felt at the 
time of distribution of the portfolios. In the past also, the data revealed that, 
there are instances of useing the Durgapuja as a platform of political publicity. 
In 1945 the Girish Park Sarbojonin started by the Hindu Mahasabha when 
Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerji, the then lead of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
foundcrer of Bharatiya Jan Sangh was president more than once. Nelaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose was in the executive committee of Bagbazar sarbojonin 
Puja for sometime. 

Monetary aspects of this puja shows that expenditure in the sarbojonin 
Durgapujas records minimum Rs. 3900/- to the extent of Rs. 37000/- with a 
normal expenditure of Rs. 3 to 5 thousands. A considerable part of the total 
Budget is spent in decorations and the cultural functions. In the sarbojonin 
Durgapuja of Uma Das Lane (Wellesly, W.D-55) 1968, one of the members 
of the executive committee in support of many general members filed a case 
against the President (1968) for the defulation of the puja fund. The member 
who filed the case got support of the councillor of the ward (55), who is 
a member of Forward Block Party and the accused President was, however, 
supported by Congress. The members own the case and arranged the Puja of 
1969 forming a new executive committee under a new president. On the first 
day of Puja (Saptami) the defeated president came to the puja pandel and 
asked for apology to the winfiing party and participated in Puja. 
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The non-Bengalees and non-Hindus too participate in the sarbojonln Durga 
Puja, In Collins Street (ward no 55) and Trikon Park (at the crossing Ripon 
Street & Rafi Ahmed Kidwai RoadX sarbojonin Durgapujas are performed. 
Most of the people of this locality are the Anglo-Christians and Mohamedans. 
Bengalee refugees are few in number. In both the places the pujas were 
started by the Bengalee Refugees since 1949 where native Christians and 
Moslems even pay subscription. They also participate in the cultural functions 
of the Puja. The Anglo and Non-Bengalee Christians refrain from direct 
participation but mind not paying subscription. Near the puja Pandel, there 
is a Masjid in the Trikon park. The Puja-comraittee never beat Drums during 
the Namaz hours. This is taboo in Muslim culture. There are Bengalee 
Christian in the executive committee of the Sarbojonin Puja of Collins Street. 
Two thousands heads of Harizans (ca.ste—rhamar) live at Uma Das Lane, 
Welle.sly. They have been performing Sabojonin Diirgapuja among themselves 
paying subscription of Rs. 2.00 . each since 1952 There are places in South 
Calcutta where the South Indians i.e. Tamils, Malayalis, Kanndis or Telugus, 
pay regular subscription in this puja, take Prasad and participate in the function. 
In 1969, the Chinese residents of Tangra (East Calcutta), performed a 
Sarbojonin Puja among themselves. 

Area for collecting suKscription in each localitie.s are fixed ; boundaries of 
which are however, known by the collectors of respective Sarbojonin Puja 
committees. Many persons send regular .subscription from outside Calcutta. 

In Welle.sly the fruit-sellers provide fruit for the puja. They earn .some 
money during the occasion and happily pay subscription for the puja. Similar 
is the case for the Muslim Tailors of the locality. During the puja they get 
huge orders from their Hindu neighbours. The decorators, electric firms get 
contract for the puja pandels, mike, and electric decorations. The Panshopwalas, 
grocers of the locality who are commonly the inhabitants of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh earn some money during the Pujas, the cloth marchenls earn a lot 
during the Puja. All of them await for the Puja days and pay subscriptions 
unhesitatingly. The Bengalee merchants believe that the payment of subscrip¬ 
tion will fetch blessings of the goddess in the form of more sale. The Kumars 
or the Image-makers earn for the year at th^ Durgapuja. Expert Dhakis 
(Drums) from different parts of Calcutta and Muffasil areas assemble at 
Bowbazar and Sealdah area during the puja. The persons from different 
executive committees visit the place and select one or more after hearing their 
skill, in suitable terms. The Dhakis belong to a very poor community. During 
the puja days they get better food and earn money. They also admit that 
during the pujas their merit is judged and they get appreciation of the audiance 
of the city which satisfy them. In the evening during the Puja days, the 
dhakis with Medals or Curency Notea of Ra. 5^- apd Rs, 10/- pinned with the 
shirt, near breast are sseeo beating: the drums-and ..dancing before the image., 
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They know thal if ihey can impress the authority they may be called for the 
next year. Jatras are held in many puja pandels at night. The olds along a 
group of youths like it very much. Youths are more attracted by the Musical 
soirees. The vocal and musical artists during the pujadays gain * money 
through their appointments in the musical soirees and by selling disces specially 
recorded for the puja. On the Niranjan Day (Immersion) many of the workers 
and other youths take Modak, a kind of Narcotic which is sold by the Kaviraj. 
The Bandparly, owners of the Trucks, Hazakwallas, get contacts during Puja 
particulary in the date of immersion. Those who play Band, normally 
Moharnedans, are very poor. Puja is an occasion for them which fetch monev, 
provide an opportunity to appear before the public which at least temporarily 
heals the pains of poverty. 

On the date of immersion the Bengalees greets (Kolakuli)each other 
Jorgetting all the hitches at the past during the year. This day among the 
peoples of West Bengal there is a custom of drinking Siddhi, a kind of narcotic, 
among both males and females which is absent among those who came from 
East Pakistan. Prasad of the puja is distributed among all assembled people 
irrespective of rich and poor and caste order. Similarly men and women of all 
classes offer Anjali every day during the Puja days. Almost in all sarbojonin 
Dujas the poors are fed on the last day which is known as Kangalibhojan. In 
Bagbazar the fund is more and they offer prizes to the best students of the year 
of the locality. Many puja committee donated to'many welfare institutions as 
Ramkrishna Mission or Bharat sevasram or Defence fund of the country etc. 
Some youths are in the habit of making explosives and crackers. Some sherp 
sounds heard from the procession following the image on the date of immersions 
rcmined that the occasion is used even by them for showing their skill. A few 
oidmen of the same locality complained of drinking and free mixing of both 
se>es duing the pujadays. In a locality of south Calcutta as many as four 
sarbojonin Durgapuja are held in a very small area. The members of the 
executive committee believe that though the committee suffers from the short of 
fund due to number of pujas at a very close proximity, there would be more 
pujas in future to facilitate abled men and talented persons, as population is 
increasing each year. 

Inspite of various changes the puja has maintained its essential spirit that 
fosters unity and amity amongest different groups of people. W^at was true 
of the rural worship in the past is also true of these sarbojonin Durgapujas in 
modern times. What was once completely rural has become urban according 
to the necessities of time. No wonder that there must be some changes in the 
nature of the performances in its city settings. In the village, the Pujas waS 
caste based—^a matter conducted at the patronage of one individual. In the 
urban area these pujas have become a matter of joy for the whole community- 
Even now it exerts tremendous impact on different coipniercial c^munities pf 
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recent urban growth as decorators, fruit-sellers, people dealing with public 
address system, and mikewallas etc- After all these puja break the spell of 
boredom inevitable in city life and create a temporary charm giving the youngsters 
a platform to express their creative urges. It will never do to decive ourselves 
by thinking that the^ pujas do away with all the differences that exists between 
rich and poor. In fact, beside the pomp and gaiety of the rich the poor looks 
poorer. Still the universal sweep of mirth and merriment acts like an anodyne 
making them forget their pain even for a while. In any case, though seculari¬ 
sation has been the order of the day we see that these pujas are not going to be 
affected by that. Participation of the non-Hindus and the members of political 
parties confirm this. What has been built along a special line of tradition and 
has given our community an occasion for annual cooperation to youths a scope 
of self expression, a scope for commercial stimulation, is something that we can 
not do without. 
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Tarak Deb Bharati 


EASTERN INDIAN HANDICRAFTS: A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


EASTERN India comprises Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur, Tripura, Naga¬ 
land, Arunachal, Orissa, Bihar and West Bengal. The handicrafts of this region 
are mainly of wood, metal, basketry, clay dolls arid toys, textiles, folk paintings 
etc. It is not always true that the craftsmen here are always patronised by the 
kings and the uppei strata of society. The products were predominantly utilitarear* 
in character meant mostly for the rural communities and for beautifying their 
homes and surroundings. In modern limes, the universal application of industria¬ 
lisation forced the traditional crafts to slide down from its norms and forms to a 
great extent. Of course this region also bequeathed a rich legacy in arts and crafts 
that can be seen mainl> in several museums in India. At present specially the 
Government of India is trying to revive the traditional handicrafts of India 
through regional ofhces of All India Handicrafts Board located at Calcutta, the 
regional head quarter and other centres in Assam, Tripura, Orissa, Bihar etc. 
It is well-known that art is not Government’s business. The Government is 
not a judge of arts and crafts. What a Governirient can do is nothing but being 
patron of the craftsmen and their crafts in various ways like the nobles and kings 
did in earlier age. There are numeerous varieties of Indian handicrafts and the 
knowledge of its past history reached us to-day in a better way. Here it is not 
possible to compile detailed information regarding such a vast subject. It is an 
attempt to throw some special light on the popular handicrafts of this region 
which are still available in the market. 

Assam, Meghalaya : Metalware and metallurgy of Assam is worth men¬ 
tioning at the very beginning. The most important metalwares of Assam 
were made of iron (Loh) and steel (Tikha). The workers of iron guild 
generally collected iron dust from the river sands after every monsoon. Iron- 
ore is also available from the Garos, Khasis, Kacharis an'd the Loh-Nagas. 
Jaypur and Sibsagar were the main centres of iron production. 

Use of gold was known to Assam for long. They use gold not only 
for the coinage but objects of various kinds like lamp, lampstand, small 
boxes and even mats were woven from the thin strips of gold. Gold vessels 
were sometimes set with jewels.. Silver was extracted out of the Rupmati from 
the slopes of the Garo-Khasi hills. Apart from utensils, silver wireg, were used 
for inlay work and embroidery, icon, dolls and toys making. The brass and 
bell-metal industry of Assam is now gaining popularity day by day. 
The artisans of Sarthebari are so expert in making metalwares that one 
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mekhai^ oIouM pieces sari, sari borders with.priinitivc desifos of niiri, '6sh, 
spears and tenures. Here>also available tbe JpUsbai .aatdiil,. ihe tyndons and 
textiles of Khasl and l^aga. tribes. .Considfridtle^ |trod]»6tiOl;^^.. 
being Imade by tKe Assam cp-oparariye ^f;ottag!e iiiflustFies asspptatMtn, i^iUong. ; 

MaBqpw : Meithei the pei^le pf Manip||r are geaeial^. of MangO” 
lian origin ioHabited between Bjiirma and J^^8an|. . .Xr^^l :PK0 
is the outcome of the Nagas and the ICti^is. Vatsimva; cultidf ,., lMia '|reat^ 
influenced the arts and crafts of Manipur, It is mainbr fomovis for the te^iles,; 
dolls, toys, brasswares and basketry. Every home is a smaU,production, .wtit. 
As for example, the textile pieces are generally made in, several parts by separate 
•families. One family produces the border, another designs the same* the ehird 
has become specialised in making the main body and so. on. Apart from the 
quality of weaving, Manipur textiles, are famous for, their exiqmsite ctnbrodery 
designs. Actually the lexdleg specially woven by . thp women folk of Manipgr 
are called niha, mekhala, chador, dhoti, lashingphee,, bedsheet etc., arid almost 
all of them are decorated with colourful geometric and floral eiabroidered 
designs. The common design here is the bottle design enriched with golden 
colour of the local silk extracted from the fruits of the simul tree. 

For the dolls and toys craftmen pf Manipur based on. vaishpava rasa theme. 
The dancing girl in rasa dress are piade exclusively of cloth with their Aoyu^ 
skirts and long dark hairs. It is easily available in the emppriiBUS vddi a very 
cheap price. Another important callage industries of Mai»pur„ is the baskfet 
usually made of fleidble Gceepers, beads, grass and palm and date leayea, The 
principal techniigie is either woven or coiled, ^iie \voven type is of a definite 
pattern of warp and weft. TTtc vvarp string is rnpre or leas Ibted vdiile the \yeft 
crosses mud lecrosses it ,,singly or in ,pait® and thus, formed any patterns like 

chequer, twilled* wicker or twined work each in several variedes. Coh>ure<l 
orimmeiMrin is genergiy done iUt them by eteployk«t mattglals of national 
c<dourS in addition of beads, glass, thin papers ahd^wries and ^ the objects 
beeoiiite beaUtifttbee Inok ari 
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iiig basket, asihtray; m Itty, warte pajser m tbya 'M 
industry of Tripura is another important simple of ea^em Indian ha^^^^^^ 
done in the same style of Manipur and Assam. The famous riha which is still 
woni by the Tipri women across their breasts like a choli was probably first 
made oy <he order of t]ueen Jayante-'Rajkumari in century A.D. and then 
gradually became the praclicfc 'of common tribal people. Wrapper, bedsheet. 
bedcover, hand bag etc. are other examples of Tripura handicrafts. After the 
partition of Bengal the refugees from East Bengal came to settle there and thus 
greatly influenced the local handicrafts." 

Nagaland : The name implied that it is inhabited by the nagas. a tribe 
famous for their chivalry, totems and taboos. The textiles produced by the 
nagas are characterised by their primitive design, quality and colour. They 
generally use maroon and black colours and their works are stylised with 
^abstract figures, human figures and animals. The tongkhul naga chadar, a kini 
of wraper may be said to be the best piece of textile so far they made. With 
colourful designs of various motifs symbolising animals, butterflies, the stars, 
flowers and other geometrical designs. The nagas are famous for their primi.- 
live wood and bamboo carvings. The tobacoo pipe, beer mug, bows and 
arrows, the shield etc. are made in simple as Well as in bright colours. Both 
naga men and women are very much fond of’ jewellery which are generally mado 
of brass. Most of them are of spiral designs and suggest a great influence of 
cane work. The cult of the totem is an important feature in the naga culture. 
The totems have conditioned not only the life and thought of the people but also 
have influenced their arts and crafts. 

Arttnaclial: The frontier areas of north east India actually inhabited by 
the hilly peoples whose niain works are wOodcarvings, textiles, jewellery, carpets, 
and tankha paintings. Ihe crafts of this region are closely related with Assam. 
Like everything else about them, their handicrafts show verve and vigour 
Brilliant colours and striking contrasts are characteristic of their hand>spun and 
hand-woven fabrics. Artistic leather goods with traditional motif is another 
example of the art of the people of Ajunachal fh^adesh, which was previously 
known as NEFA. , 

Orissa: There are abundant examples of attractive and intricate ha^i' 
draffs in OrM^- She is rich in nktUral reSouecesdike'woodbslone' and:.^he thick 
for^t. The fOreet of drissa is the abode ^of many wild aiiimals like elephant, 
bison, tiger, liOn, dOsf etc. in hmifed number. Thexrafismen of Orjlma'live^;in .e 
i|roup'and niauitain a Iraditicmal^and JaestheUe taste. ’ThexreflsjRieii of 

Ofinia have been greatly inflbeiiced .by die nerghbourlng Staiegriike ^West Bepget. 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and adivaai culture of the^i^ioiningvj^ici^ "".) 
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different $bape9 and aizesc '!pb forn» fenerally'gfvim ' first then shaped 
decorotioj^.', I^ayika mother and^child are most common in tbis craft^of 
stone jmd ftoap carvings/: The process and > theme of woodclirvings are 
similar to that of stOne carvings. * The woraeh> 4(e as proficient as the men in the 
art and technique of the typical pata chitras of .Raghtirnij^ near i^i.' The 
tailor artists of Pipli have become specialised in giving gorgeoutr lodfc to his 
applique works of chandoas (ceiling hangings), umbrellas on cloth where animal 
motif and geometric designs look prominent places.. ' . 

In various parts of Orissa, quite a number oi craftsmen are engaged tn metal 
industries. Among them bell'metal articles of Bhajnagar,, dhokra brass works 
of Mayurbhanj and copper sheet objects of Purji arc worthy of mention. Fill*' 
gree work is totally restricted on silver and rarely on gold- It Is the art of 
' ornamentation by filling the desired designs with very thin wires soldered on the 
main body at the secured points of the object. The craftsmen made hairpins, 
eartops, atardans and other jewellery both for tribal and urban pcjople^. 
Apart from dolls and toys,-» prissan katki and sambalppr fafar textile^, Ate 
famous all over the country. • 

Bihart Various combinations of local conditions, availability of raw' 
materials may be cunductive to the development of particular craft or grpup qf 
crafts in a given region; Again the handicrafts have long been treasmed 
through the channel of ceremonial purposes. Bihar is no exception ia the above 
arguments. From the excavation made at the historical sites like Rajgirf 
Nalanda, Vaisali, Pataliputra and Vikramsila it has been found; that the art of 
pottery making was highly developed during the Maurya* and Simga period^, 
The potters of today have got. their inspiration from the old specimen and there¬ 
by able to meet the varied social and religios needs of the counlry, . In Choto- 
nagpur, Patna and parts of ' morth Bihar, we find the toy makers and wood 
carvers of traditional style . engaged in making small figures of. animats and 
birds with light wood coated witfi bright colours so specially yellow. The 
'tupudana* woodendolls of Ranchi have their s^le of eyes and face. . 

Brass and' l^lbinc^l is bne.'o/ the most anllmt crafts ' existing hi Bihar. 
The iniai^, utensils, iron pUIars' andootherl uglity articles lew of the 

wh&di undel; thp dhr^i^a of the 

Institute of Industrial Desigi^'. Patna,' Thn draftsmen of Patnia .city have 
brought laguareqa^e to a new-iavehW perfect fashioning both figuras and 
other objects of beauty with; irttractite orienfal efiisigna and 'plaC» like Bhagatr 
pUF, Ranchi, Gaya and Darilhinga have baadine famoiia .ht'tfaia craft. Magadh 
iS'famous for jewellery apan’;]^m Ihn^trlbai folk Ornament; pF this region.' 
stohe work of Khar is thn fathofls 

centtee airn*^ya,:Siwr«it C^^ 
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dim $p€H^lly by ike ymim.pi 

cuAtom pfevclenl anaong the rtira) .|k^Wiei(ai Mithila. ' M<>rt of 
have some women'memhers eaagaged in the craft of ktsii^ ea^oiaerjj^ itt 
leisure hours. Recently the folk, patu^i^a of Mtdtila betier-' knO^^; as 
Madhubani paintings have gaiuedi iWJKh reputatiml in BXPO«*’70 Imd at 
Japan. In every creative work Bihar has the kBuence of religion. A^ol^fwith 
Rama and Krishna, the Maithils have also been worship if lord Siva ^ Sakti 
and thus become a great centre (mahapitha) of tantra. 

West Bengal: The contribution of B^gal handicrafts towards the 
national economy has been widely recognised and the Oovernment of West 
Bengal as well as Central Oovernment have taken up the policy of liberal assis¬ 
tance to the craftsmen in various ways. 

Dhokra metal casting is the best popular craft of the district of Bankura,* 
Burdwan and Midnapur. It is done after the cire perdue or lost wax process- 
Figures of birds and animals like horses, elephants, peococks, deer, hshes, lamps, 
bowls, caskets in primitive simplicity are some of the widely popular handi** 
crafts of Dhokra artisans. These are very .popular in home and abroad. 

The other well developed objects are made of brass and bell-metal. Hie 
tradition of distinctive design and high craftsmanship still persist in our day 
though it has been suffered much due to change in fashion and custom. Objects 
of kitchen utensils, kettle, decorative pieces are the few of the brass and bell 
metal utensils of today and lh*e custom of offering dowry at the time of marriage 
ceremony is still exist in Bengal. Khagra, Nabadwip, Vishnupur,' Midnapur 
are a few of the famous metalware centres in West Bengal. The tradition and 
craftsmanship of past centuries have influenced the contemporary jewellery or 
Bengal. It is £^rticles of exquisite beauty desigaed in minute details out of gold, 
silver, shell, ivory and brass. Under the director of West Bengal Directorate 
of Industries Here evolved pith dolls and toys of nova! designs which are now 
liked for their colour, softness and loveliness. Wood carving is, an ancieat 
craft, the tradition of which comes down from b^ry past. Mat weavl^ of 
Midnapur district and. leather works' of Banttaiketaji in Birlduim dialrict are the 
two m^^ specialised handicrafts of West Bengal:' . .y. 

Murshidabfd waa a very popular. «lV|^ 

f7th and A*D. Still now Jitganj and Khagn ara the two iMst 

famous places, or ivoi^ ca^ingao of old^., 

hgeome ^l;|r the iqMset^- p^ eW prodpeta aocl'ipfli 
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exhibited in several wdl known iito W Dsllu^l BogBliay Wd Calctiiu.:' I^usi^ 
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Another pba^ of' Bengal hahcKcraftv i» the 'P0m- Chltfis ilone by the 
village people.. Ijt is scrollkl with ^eiral sections unfolded st^ge by stage and 
stories of the sajtue narrated. i-Kaljghat patits We fo ssonie extent sophisticated. 
Thi> is a preliminary survey^-'Wid hot a very comprehensive one, EhilwiYOur Will 
be made in future to make a comprehensive survey of the Eastern Indian 
handicrafts. 
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A. Satyanarayan Murlky 

A NOTE ON THE POSITION OF WOMAN AMONG 
THE AGENCY AREA OF ANDHRA PRADESH 


Kayas have patrilineal descent, partilocal residence, parlipotcstal authority 
and the inheritencc of property is through the male line. An attempt is made in 
this article to show the position of worhan in such a strong patriarchal society. 

In the Koya family the woman does not have much say in matters of policy 
but in all social occasions such as marriage of children, and the maintanance or 
house-hold affairs, she is consulted by her husband. The woman has an equal * 
right with that of man in selecting a life partner and also in giving divorce. On 
the other hand, it may be pointed out that she can be manhandled by a cruel 
husband. There are certain restrictions for woman such as : she is not allowed 
to sit on the cot in the presence of her husband and other elder male members ; 
she should not drink liquor as the man does e.xcepting on festive and ceremonial 

occasions. A woman that ill-treats her husband is looked down upon by the 
Koya society. 

The other important point with regard to the position of the Koya woman 
IS that she is treated as any commodity that is purchased by her husband and also 
by his brothers real or collateral. That is why, when a widow marries a man 
other than the nearest collateral brothers of her deceased husband, the later deemed 
compensation from him who marries her. Eventhough, it is obligatory on 
the part of a widow's deceased husband’s brother to look after her and give her 
protection, but, she is accepted only as a commodity useful for household duties 
or else make money out of her by selling her in marriage. The institution of bride- 
price (oil) also places a woman in such a position eventhough the Koyas say as 
if the bride-price is only a matter of custom. Unwittingly some remarked, "after 
all we have purchased her by giving the bird-price." 

In certain cases a M'idow is given a little property in the form of provisions 
by her sons. Generally she is completely dependiwt on the metcy of her children. 
She has no special rights on the property left behind by her deceased husband. 
Despite this, the Koyas give importance to th^ property of a woman that is given 
to her by her parents in the form of cattle, pigs and other ornaments. It is said 
that she has full rights over that property and could dispose of it as she would 
like, but in usual practice, husband would dominate the woman oven in such 
affairs. 

In the Koya community a woman who has bonte children b respected and 
honoured touch more than a barren woman. The Koyas believe that, barren 
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woman can beget children by worshipping the yiBage deities and the ancestors of 
the family. In case a woman does not give bitth to a children even after four or 
five years of married life the husband is allowed to marry again preferably the 
sister of his wife. 

With regard to the opportunities for social participation, it is observed that 
a Koya Woman docs suffer from certain taboos that prohibit her in taking active 
part in certain important ceremonies such as Jona Koltalu (New Maize) cere^ 
monies, and festivals like Pandu Raju* Kumarulu (Sons of King Pandu) festival 
and Mayalamma (Hill Goddess) festival. Besides it is a taboo for a woman to 
participate in any religious festival during the period of menstruation. In fact, 
agricultural operation—start with the woman of the house worshipping the 
ancestors at Peturu Gondi (place of ancestor worship) located in the house and 
to the village deities. 

In the economic sphere, a Koya woman does undertake many responsibili¬ 
ties. She does work side by side with her husband in the field along with her 
(ustomary domestic work. She is mostly responsible for the domestic work like 
huuse-keeping, bearing and .i^earing of children. 

fn the traditional political structure, Koya woman does not find any place. 
With the introduction of Panchayat Raj system, two Sisters of the Koya Doli 
subtribe are active in political field. While one is the member of the State LegiS'^ 
lative Council and a former Samitlii President, the other is a member of the Lok- 
Sabha. It is interesting to note that though they hold high political position, the 
two ladies are treated socially inferior since they belong to untouchable Koya 
subtribe. 

In brief we niay conclude that Koya woman participates well in the economic 
sphere, she has equal say in selecting her life partner and to divorce. She has 
no much voice in the religious and political spheres. Besides, she has to observe 
certain taboos mentioned earlier. The active participation of Koya woman in 
political sphere is only a recent change. Thus we can say that a Koya woman 
enjoys only moderate freedom in Koya Society. 

'• -ct 
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BOOK REVIEW 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION IN INDIA, by Henry H. Presler, B0ok no 6 of Indian 
Theological Liberary, published the The Senate of Seranipore OoUego and 
by The Christain Literature Society, Post Box 601, Park Town, Madras 3 
Demy 8 vo. 349 pages, paper back, Rs. 10. 1971. 

I 

I 

The book under review is the result of author's research and study for a 
number of years. In the words of the author "it is the result of reading, field 
work and reflection upon the religions of the masses in India. It covers a span 
of experience from 1937 to 1965...My approach has been through the fields of 
History and Religions and the Social Sciences." A persual of the work will , 
convince any reader that it is an apt, proper and concise description of the work 
and everywhere the author has shown his sympathy, and scholarship. The book 
is divided into as many as six parts with sub-sections in each part. Part one 
deals with the Jungles, Two Social Reactions, three Agricultural Village^, four 
Cities, five Alteranative to Primitive religions and six Theology and Primitive 
religions. Each pari is masterly written with sections and sub-sections. 
The book treats the tribes of India ; their impersonal supernational powers, 
subsidiary prenomena, the cult, the individual, theories of social and cultural 
change, tribal reaction to civilization and many other topics. The author has 
also discussed religious co-existence, predominance of the primitive religious 
type in rural Hinduism, the interaction between urbanism and the primitive 
religious type and many other necessary things. Throughout the book the 
author has tried to correlate the evidence gleaned from the intensive study with 
all available facts and information. 

For all the the quality of the contents of this book, one is constrained to 
observe that from the standards of a comprehensive text book. The present 
publication is capable of vast improvement in the matter of printing and low 
price and the students will be benefitted if it is prescribed as a text book because 
in this field we have little original work in India. The work sheds much 
interesting light on the socio-cultural life of the primitive people of the country 
and it is 'a must* for the students of anthropology and religion. 
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Gift Siromoney, D. Giles Lai and C. Livingstone 
HERBAL MEDICINES OF THE NARIKORAVAS 


Many claims have been made about the efficacy of herbal medicines of our 
country and during the last fifty years a lot of work has been done in the 
chemical analysis of plant material and identification of chemical sustances in 
the different plants.^ 

The people of the N'arikorava^ tribe (Vaagriwala)^ depend primarily on 
herbal medicines prescribed by their medicine men. Many of the vaidyas have 
{.ettled down in a village called Vayalur near Utliramerur town in Chinglepet 
district. They also go round the villages nearby and sell their herbal 
preparations. 

Most of the plants they use appear in the Glossary of Indian Medical 
Plants but often they use the plants in a manner hitherto unrecorded. Only in 
a few cases does their use agree with the common use. For example 
Manjakarasalankanni is a well known specific for jaundice and the Narikoravas 
use it for that purpose. On the other hand Keelanelli which is equally well 
own as a specific for jaundice does not seem to be'Qsed for that purpose, but 
lor the treatment of intestinal worms. 

In a few examples they may be using by mistake toxic plants for medicinal 
purposes and such an example is the use of Paalai (Cryptostegia grandiflora) for 
snake-bite. They claim to use Naayuravi (Achyranthes aspera) for dog-bite 
and one wonders whether it is partly due to the common Tamil name associated 
with the dog. They classify Naonari (Hemidesmns indicusy into two different 
kinds depending on the shape of leaves even though such differences are not 
recognised as significant by botanists for the purposes of plant classification. 

A team of students and staff of the Madras Christian College visited 
Vayalur village in |u(y, 1972 for collecting anthropometrkal serological data 
about the Narikoravas. Student volunlefers collect^ plant sp^iiwens front the 



Narikorava families and noted down their medicinal uses as given by them. 
The Vaagri names are given in brackets and the Tamil names used by these 
people are also noted. We follow Gamle^ for the botanical nomenclature. The 
list of plants and their uses i.s in no way exhaustive and further work is needed 
to get a more complete list. Most of the plants listed are common plants and 
they did not present any serious problem in their identification. 

While going through the list one finds the common ailments of these Nari- 
koravas who lead a nomadic life. For example there are specifics to reduce 
the pains and oches of the body, for dog-bite and scorpion sting. The N’ari- 
koravas are highly superstitious and many of their claims for some of the herbs 
are likely to be exaggerated but nevertheless we record here what we have 
collected from them. More intensive work of this nature is called for to cover 
the other primitive tribes of Tamilnad before the knowledge of the folk-medicinas 
get lost due to pressures of modernisation. 

The contributors wish to thank Messrs S. Mohan Ram, R. Gopinath and V. 
Murali, the student investigators who helped in the collection of data at Vayaloi. 

} 

A List of Medicinal Plants Used by Narikoravas 

; 

Gynandropsis pentaphylla—(Singidikibaji) Leaf juice used in ear ailments. 

Portulaea oleracea—(Thalkabaji) Stems and leaves are boiled with 
tamarind, garlic and chillies. The decoxtion is used for pain in the joints and 
for gas trouble. 

Sida veronicaefolia—^Leaves ground into a paste and applied for thorn 
poison. 

Melia azedarach—Tam; Malai vembu—Leaf juice used for worm 
troubles and also to encourage conception in women. 

Dodonaea viscosa—Tam : Anaar—Leaves boiled with water and the 
liquid used for fomenting swollen scrotum. 

Abrus piecalorius—Tam. Kundu man!—For the aching of limbs, first 
apply Nira'oil and then cover it with the leaves of this plant and bandage. 

Caesalpinia coriaria—Tam : Ingi maram—The dried seeds powered and 
mixed wdlh milk and used in the treatment of piles. 

Cassia auriculata—^Tam ; Aavaranti thazhai—For a cooling effect, leaves 
are ground into a paste and applied to the head before bathing. 

Tamarindas iiidica“~“Tam; Puliya maram—^To make bony children 
healthy, three handful of leaf juice given once in a weak for three weeks. 

Coccipia indica—Tam t Kovai thazhai““Leaf juice used ^ eye-drops for 
eye ailments. Leaf juice mixed with cow's milk is taken in for ureno-genital 
ailments. 

Trianthema portalaca^un —(Chiyathkabaji) Tam: Mookkatlaver kecfa»» 
Chcruppadai—Leaves made into a paste and applied to fresh wounds and to 
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scorpion sting. Afco gives a cooling effect and remedy for gas trouble. 

'Mollogo oppositifolia—Tam : Thorakkeerai—Plant juice is a tonic to 
mothers soon after delivery. 

Alangium saliifolinm—(Akhola) Tam : Avinjil—Leaves ground and 
applied to tongue or lips crack. For dog-bite young leaves ground with garlic 
and taken in for three days, thrice a day. Back ground and taken in if bitten 
by a rabid dog. 

Wedelia calendulacca-~-Tam : Manjakkarasalankanni—Leaves ground and 
taken in for jaundice. 

Vinca rosea—Tam : Othaikadalaickaai poo—Leaves ground and taken in 
for leprosy, 

Hemidcsmus indicus—Tarn : Aan nannari—Decoction of root used for 
anemia in women. This is the plant before flowering showing narrow leaves. 

Hemidesunis indicus-—Tam : Pen nannari—Decoction of root used for 

anemia in men. This is also the same plant (previous one), but shows broader 
leaves and it is the flowering stage. 

Cryptostegia grandiflora—Tam : Pal nangai—Root used as an antidote 
for scorpion sting and snake-bite. 

Gymnema sylveslre—^Tam ; Chiru kurinchan—Plant dried and powdered 
and taken in for urinary complaints. 

Rivea hypocrateriformis—^Tam : Lftth mani—For boils, the latex (milky 
juice) of the plant is applied and dre.ssed. _ 

Evolvulus alsinoides—Mookkutthi poo, Vashna ganthi—For ulcers, the 
plant ground into a paste and applied. 

Solanum xanthocarpum—lam : Kandan katthiri—Fruits ground into a 
paste and applied to the head for a cooling effect, 

Justicia prostrata—'~Tam : Chinna mookkutthi poo, Surya kanthi—“Leaves 
made into a paste and applied to fresh wounds and for thorn poison. 

OcimuDi basilicum—Tam ; Thiru nootthu pachai—Decoction of leaves 
used for stomach upset in children. Also as car-drops. 

Ocimum adscendens—^Tam : Kattu thulasi—Leaves dried and powered, 
palmyrah jaggery crystals also powdered, both mixed and made into pellets, 
taken in for rheumatism. 

Coleps aromaticus—Tam: Karpoora valli—Leaf juice given to children 
for cold and fever. 

Lencas aspera—(Kadar kumbam) Tam ; Thumbai—Leaf juice applied 
for scorpion sting. For cold and cough applied to chest and throat. 

Lencas diffusa—Tam ; Thumbai—Leaf juice taken in for scorpion sting. 

Boerhaavia diffusa—(Siyathsigabaji) Tam : Kozhiniuttai kerrai—^For 
scorpion sting, roots rubbed into a paste with saliva and applied. Also roots 
chewed and the juice swallowed. 
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Celosia argcntca—(Lambrikabaji) To be more healthy.alhe leaves used as 
greens. 

Amarantus viridis—(Kagalabaji) Used as a green for gas trouble. 

Achyranthes aspera—Tam: Navirinji keerai—Leaves pounded with 
chillie.s and administered for dog-bites. * 

Euphorbia hirta—Tam : Amman pacharisi—Decoction of the plant used 
as a blood-purifier. 

Phyllanthus niruri—Tam :Keela nelli—Leaves ground and taken in, gives 
a cooling effect, encourages conception in women. Also useful against intesti¬ 
nal worms. 

Acalypha indica—Tam : Kuppa mani—Pounded leaves taken in for lung 
complaints. 
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P. L. Narayaoa 


CASE STUDY 


TRADITION AND CHANGE AMONG JATAPUS OF 
SRIKAKULAM DISTRICT 


Preservation of tribal culture is the very negation of tribal development in 
India. Possibly in the distant future, our countrywide schemes towards tribal 
welfare, may bear fruit and the much talked of tribal integration may seem an 
achieved reality. The minimal tribal welfare schemes must continue, care is 
needed to ensure that the quantum of welfare does not exceed the optimum 
boosterdose required for economic development. The social scientists feel 
that any change which do not synchronise with the established and traditional 
tribal culture and necessarily baneful and alien to the desired policy of cautions 
approach. In more explicit terms it is argued that the tribals should be 
approached only with such schemes of development which would smoothly 
infiltrate into their culture without changing their dearly loved attitudes and their 
rituals etc. The pertinent question now is whether economic development 
amongst tribals is possible side by side with the preservation of the traditional 
culture. People must learn to participate in democracy slow and sustained 
changes towards development are belter and longer lasting than sudden and 
fast changes, all changes should be brought about through persuation and under¬ 
standing in keeping with the traditions and customs of the people. It is truism 
traditional cultures undergo gradual change yet retain their general identity. 
Change is needed for enrichment, variety and renewal of new life pattern, but 
the base planke must not be allow'cd to crack. It is gercrallv when the tradi¬ 
tion is no longer a description of an actual fact and when it has become some¬ 
what it is evanscent, 'it is supplemented by newer forms of behaviour. 

According to 1961 Census, thte Jatapiis constitute 31% of the scheduled 
tribes population of 1,92, 276 in Srikakulara district of Andhra Pradesh. 
Culture contact has occured over the ages between the Jatapus and the Hindu 
Caste people living in the tribal villages of Srikakulam District. Now, with 
improved transport and communication the process of culture interaction has 
been speeded up. Besides the developmental programmes of Government have 
made for even stronger and more pervasive culture change. This paper 
attempts a study of culture change in the light of these developmental activities 
and other forces of change, through a systematic study of a Jatapu Village in 
Palakonda Agency. 

Jatapus are a civilized section of the Kbonda who speak Khond on the hills 
and Telugu on the plains. They consider themselves superior to those Khonds 
who still eat lt>wf and snakea and have taken to some of the ways of castes of 



the plains. With the pas.sing of years, the transport and communication facili¬ 
ties have broken down the isolation of the region. The rapid and striking 
develoDmental activities during recent years for the all sided progress of 
Scheduled Tribes enabled this process of interaction to become strong^ and 
more pervasive. The complex of culture interaction and rapid developmental 
activities has resulted in such inextricable changes that it is difficult at the times 
to distinguish between the priestine and the assimilated trafts of the present 
Jatapu culture. 

Pedarama is located 10 fC.M. South of Palakonda town and is linked with 
Sitampet which is the Block Headquarters and is the centre of several welfare 
agencies as well as a pivotal place of social intercourse being an important 
weekly market centre. In Pedarama there is Primary School, Mahilamandal 
and an effectively working Gram Panchavat, A, N. P. Garden, Daily Require¬ 
ment Depot etc. Sri Meenaka Subbanna a Jatapu is the Tribal M. L. A. from 
this Village. 

The Jatapus are preponderate in the population of both the villages and 
comprise 85% of 527 people in Pedarama. While few persons are of Saora 
tribe and few of Paidis and Vaisyas of Hindu Castes. 

In general, there has been no great change in traditional appearance or in 
the inner configuration of Jatapu houses. Jatapus still possess traditional type 
grain stores, grinding mills, grain pestles, spices pestilc, winnowing scoops and 
bamboo baskets in their houses. But there has been a radical change in the 
utensils possessed due to the accessibility of the region by road and path&. 
Earthen utensils have been replaced by the utensils of bras.s and aluminium which 
are now used for kitchen and other household purposes. 

The aesthetic, cultural and magical values, connected with traditional dress, 
ornaments and tattoo marks are also fast disappearing due to the pervasive intera- 
interaction with other cultural groups through shandies and developmental 
activities. Partial nudism is no longer prevails and extensive use of clothing 
exists. Males wear full sized long clothes and shirts and women wear coloured 
sarees and blouses to cover most of themselves. The youth have started to 
wear buish shirts, half pants etc. The women admire ornaments made of silver 
and gold tattooing is diminishing day by day. 

Changes are observed in the food habits of these Jatapus. The staple 
food of the Jatapu is Jowar and Ragi. Now they are eating rice—^ihere has 
been continuous change in their meal pattern and in the stimulants they take. 
Most of them are taking meals three times in a day—very few are habituating 
to take cofee or tea in the morning times. Drinking liquor and smoking 
tobacco were reported as traditional. At present Jatapus smoke tobacco 
several times a day instead of drinking liquor as they used to. TRe Jatapus 
generally drink only once or twice in a week. 

The scheme of child-care and compulsory education has brought signifi- 
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cant changes in the traditional pattern of socialization in Pedarama. Most of 
the children in Pedarama attend the Primary School and they have developed the 
better habits of daily cleanliness, dress, food and manners of talk. 

The social structure of the Jatapus has been reported to be changing conti¬ 
nuously over a long time because of their association with the neighbouring 
Hindu Caste—Polygyny is freely permitted among Jatapus. At present 
Jatapus consider monogamy as an ideal form and resort to polygyny in certain 
unavoidable circumstances. Among all the married males 93 in the Jatapus of 
Pedarama only 5 men have two wives each. Cross cousin marriage are predomi¬ 
nant, The bride price is prevalent though it is theoritically abolished in the 
tribe. Only very few cases are there in the villlage in which the bride price is 
not paid. Jatapus consult Deesari who is their soothsayer for deciding the auspi¬ 
cious dales for wedding and their rituals etc. 

Previously there were many joint families in Pedarama. Due to preponder¬ 
ance of jobs in Girijan Corporation and other labour jobs in Pedarama has led 
to the joint family's disintegration very fast. At present Jatapus prefer Nuclear 
families. 

The Jaiapus have many rituals connected with agricultural activities. But 
these rituals are performed more out of inertia than out of an active faith that 
these are tlie prime movers of agricultural production. Among Jatapus agri¬ 
cultural innovations seem to be inhabited by rituals or religious beliefs. 
Jatapus still perform a few ceremonies according to their yearly schedule. 
Traditionally the Jatapus are polytheistic and followers of animism and Nature 
Worship. Their religion is deeply rooted in them and it still occupies a pivotal 
position in uniting them to live as a compact social group by conditioning the 
various human behaviours, habits, activities, feelings and thought. 

Jatapus worship mainly Jakara Devata in addition to it they used to 
worship Neelanima Poleramma and Kukalamma the village Goddesses. 

Previously there were traditional Panchayats. The main functions of these 
Panchayats were to uphold the tribe rules, customs and traditions etc, and to 
organise tribal worships and festival, and to arbitrate on social and religious 
matters, 'f he traditional council's participation and activities were limited to 
the Jatapus and it maintained the balanced relations among individuals between 
the individual and the groups to ensure the countinuity of social coherence and 
equilibrium in the tribe. The Statutory Panchayat is instituted in the village. 
The establishment of Gram Panchayat, influenced the traditional political set-up 
and its functioning both at the tribe and the village level. The emergence of 
this new socio-politico body was confronted with the effective working of the 
gram panchayat which is helped all the lime in its activities by the Block Staff 
and the School Teachers. It is interesting to note that the new generation hardly 
thinks it necessary to put emphasis on the religious aspects of the leadership. 
In the changed situation, unlike in the past, the commuaity leadership has 
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become more secular than religious on boosting up of their secular influences, the 
old as well as the new generations, both are trying to gain the patronage of 
secular forces outside. It is a mere coincidence that the old generation has 
aligned itself with one of the most conservative parties in Indian political life, 
while the new generation chooses a parly which stands for a radical change in 
the present Indian society. No doubt, the old generation is at the helm of 
affairs, but the new generation is posing a formidable threat to the former's 
leadership. 

Overall, changes exhibited by the Jatapus of Pedarama village clearly 
reveal that the changes in cultural aspects, particularly in material aspects, have 
been more pronounced as compared to the structural change in the social orga¬ 
nization in religious beliefs and rities and political set-up of the Jatapu. 
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bA'J'VA HRAKASn ARYA 


CONCLUDING NOTE ON THE STUDY OF THE FOLKLORE OF 
WESl ERN UTTAR PRADESH 

In several issues of this journal Prof. Arya has discussed 
different aspects of folklore of Western Uttar Pradesh. 

Hero is the concluding remark along with a bibliography. 


From Ihc point oi view of oral folklore, Western Uttar Pvadesli 
jjas provr<l to bo a rich area. Folk people of the area under study com¬ 
prise of llio semi literate strata of the population and include even the 
urban poo[)le in relatively backward category, viz., the women and the 
children of the towns. Due Jo the relative general prosperity and econo¬ 
mic progress of the folk, thej' are not quite isolated or illiterate. 

The oral tradition form the subject matter of study. But in the 
march of literacy, afl(‘r the advent of independence, a large number of 
ojal literature has I'ilher disappeared or has been made available in pub¬ 
lished form of cheap literature. It is in wide circulation throughout the 
legion and can be validly designated as the ^literature of the folk*. On 
(omparing between the published and oral versions, it seems that the 
basic source of tJieir knowledge itself now lies in the published literature. 
For instance, the school-going children in almost a majority of rural 
homes narrate the tales of fasts and prayers to their fast-observing 
mothers from the printed Vral-Katha-Malas. The iirintcd ^‘Satyanarain 
Vrut-Kathu** is popular to the folk. Except for their special dialect and 
pronunciation, the folk seem to have borrowed and adopted enough mat¬ 
ter from the common religious scriptures, specially from the Puranas. 
Their knowledge seems to have been widened due to their coming into 
contacts with the elites. 

As the region has been closely related with the epic of the Maha- 
hharata, the folk arc very much inclined toward Lord Krishna as an abode 
t)f Vishnu and strongly believe in the characters like Pahdavas and 
Kaurovas, Draupadi, Vidura, Sudama, etc. Their prose narratives gene¬ 
rally refer to the great battle of Kurukshetra. Moreover, with the 
Ganges flowing throughout the whole region, the folk have a deep faith 
in the Ganges-worshlp and treat themselves as the staunch devotees of 
Lord Shiva-Parvati. The Shakti worship in the form of Devi (the 
goddess) is generally popular as Chahdi, Nauchniidi, Mtfndsa, Shakam- 
J>hair, ,atid others. 
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With a large number of places of religious importance like IJardwar 
imd Gadli-muktesar, Parikshatgarh, Vidarkuti, Shuktal, &c. generally the 
faiths and beliefs of the people are based around their religion and wov- 
>'‘hip. Moreover, the places like Hastinapur and Sardluma refer to the 
rtligious pilgrimages of Jains and the Christians. The city Meerut itself 
is believed by the folk to be closely associated with the demon Mai and 
his daughter Mandodari, liamma's wife. The sages like Valmiki anrl 
Vishwamilra of the Hamayana epic are frequently repealed. 

Despite literacy, the folk in general are still orthodox and backward 
< nough. But they have not remained unalTected by the neighbouring 
Delhi, India's capital town. The inhabitants generally from part of tin* 
iiiral population with agriculture as the main occupation. I'hcir life is 
(lilTei'enl from the townsfolk and they maintain the rural character 
Whatever they orally express, depicts their mind and thought and corn* 
]»ri.ses of rele\ant material for sociological study. 

The region contains innumerable temples, specially at Slmk Tul 
(Muzaffarixagar) and Hardwar (Saharanpur). A large variety of fairs, 
particularly the Ganges, the Dcui and the Peer fairs, are held throughout 
the year. From both these sources the researcher could formulate a 
general glimpse of the culture-patterns. The Peers and folk-proi>hets 
like Gugga and Subir-Miyun, etc. play a significant role in their worship 
system. More appropriately, it may be said that there is practically not 
itiucli dilference in the folk-religion which are closely interdependent in 
this area. 

Apart from the religion, the other knowledge of the folk, as reflected 
through folklore, comprises of the social dealings and their inter-rela- 
tion,ships in routine life. 'Fhe region is a specific culture-area with a 
peculiar dialect and is inhabited by the people with peculiar physical 
characteristics and temperament. Their thinking and living standard are 
quite distinct from those of the other regions in the state. The castes 
like Jats and Gujars, the Tagas and the Rajputs, the Chuhre-Chamars. 
etc. depict a distinct picture about whom the sayings and gossips are 
famous throughout the region. With almost all the religions and castes 
the region served as a well-represented universe. 

The people in this area are also undergoing a rapid change. The 
revival movement of Argasamaj has mostly influenced the folk, specially 
Ihe castes of Jats and Gujars, yet the Pauranic mythology holds the folk 
in a strong grip. Being on the verge of civilisation. and modem agricul¬ 
tural reforms, much change has been reflected througlf their verbal 
versions. 

A large quantity of oral folklore is available throughout the region. In 
the prose tradition, the menfolk prefer the myths, specially those con- 
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icrned with the Bhagwat-purana, the legendary about the adventures ol 
Bandava& and Kawavas, etc. The historical incidents of bravery among 
the Rajputs and often the local memorates, all taken together, form the 
most popular prose components of the men folk, whereas the vvomen- 
lolk seem to ho more interested in their devotional tales of fasts and 
prayers, gods and goddesses. The marr/ien-type of tales arc not much 
liked and ratluT replaced by the moral tales, rellecting sobriety of be- 
liaviour. 1’hc tales ol chimerical world do not rellecl the regional society 
accordingly. They take the man into an unimaginable world of dreams 
whose th(‘nics do not correctly apply to the people of this area. They 
serve, like the noodles, merely an enlerlainmental function and nothing 
beyond it. 

About the folk poetry, it has he(*n felt that in general, the folks are 
*jiol much inclined towards the singing or recitalion. At the most, it 
lonns a signilicant aspciCt of women’s jurisdietion. Their birth and 
marriage songs particularly reveal even the minor customs and their ways 
ol performance, 'Fhe most observed change refers to the engagement of 
professional female singer.s of lower cash's like the Dominis, NnainSj etc. 
lioin lime to time, (ienerally the ladies in the upper strata do not sing 
llieinselves. Rather they merely look to the compliance of such con- 
\cntional formalities by payment to the proft'ssional singers. The juris 
(lietion of women’s songs includes lyrics, folksongs or ritual songs but 
when in a pleasant mood, the nonsense or romantic songs or Saimns may, 
of course, he listened among mostly the young ladies or devotional songs 
among the old women. 

In rase of males, singing as a hobby has almost disappeared and is 
now confined upto a few interested persons apart from the Saangi 
l'sfa(/tis, the professional controllers of the folk-theatre. ‘‘Aalha’' of the. 
Meerut edition is of course, popular among the folk which depicts their 
bravery and heroism. The older generation still prefers the traditional 
ballads (gannqs) or often lakes to long verse in Chamote, Khyol or Hagini 
styles. But with the changing society, the old saangs and the traditional 
ballads are now going out of circulation. 

It has become fashion, specially among the studying children and a 
few adults, to compose small Aim-parodies. The work-chanties are very 
rare and children’s rhymes have almost disappeared. The children seem 
to be busier with their studies than indulging in the oral communication 
of folklore which is not deemed by them as matter of pastime and eiitcr- 
lainmental value, or as a source of knowledge and education. The social 
values among the younger generations have so much changed that ver> 
shortly, within a few decades, the traditional folk-poetry shall be re- ■ 
placed by the verse composed by modem rural poets. 
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The magical formulae are still quite popular since they are based 
upon the feeling of awe and fear and apart from the orthodox ami 
tiadition bound masses, even the most sophisticated persons seem to be- 
lieve in such practices. The womenfolk have a deeper faith m the 
devices like sorcery, it is much more popular in comparison with the 
witchcraft, in this region. The omens are equally believed by the tolk in 
general. But the mnemonic formulae, specially those related to the 
agriculture, weather conditions and qualities of cattle, inostlj’ form the 
basis of beliefs among the men folk. 

The use of sayings and proverbs as well as communication tiirougli 
riddles, has become relatively uncommon. The folk-sayings, particularly 
those dealing with dilfereiit castes or statuses of memJu is in lamiil's ami 
marriage relatiomships, mostly refer to the actual social dealings and 
mutual behaviour as prevalent among the folk. The folksongs and folk • 
sayings . specially those concerned with the rituals or the wor-sliq) niul 
-‘acred objects, etc., mostly corroborate the customs and ceremonies as 
prevailing among the folk. The published folktales and legends, the 
fables and supporting tales of the sayings and proverbs, generally resem 
ble their oral versions. 

The modern folklore, as understandable to the semi literate strata, is 
mostly available on the latest social, political and economic problems and 
may presumably lead to the reformation of the society. Most of the 
male folksingers as interviewed by the author, rcspomled about the 
source of their knowledge of folksongs, Ilolis, Kliyals, Raginis, etc,, as 
the published literature itself. Even the backward lower castes who are 
illiterate, recite the same crammed matter as listened by them clsewhert' 
from the published versions. 

It is believed by the present researcher that myths in the prosetra- 
dition and the modern raginis and khyals in the folk-poetry, have mostly 
influenced the masses. The oral folklore is fast disappearing from the 
legion and watever still exists has been mostly converted into printed 
\er.sion.s in various forms of cheap literature. It may appropriately be 
treated as the common source of origin of the oral folklore as available 
at present in the region. There is the need of its safe preservation as a 
cultural heritage of the area. 

For futher study on the subject we give below' bibiliographical notes 
for the research workers and enthusiastic readers: 

Dept, of Sociology, P. C. Bagla P. G, College, Hathars, U. P, “ 
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Jawabarlal Handoo 


FOLKLORE OF THE DEAD 

A Note On The Funeral Riles And Wails Of Kashmiri Pandits,* 

0. Introduction 

The traditional home of Kashmiri Pandits has been the valley of 
Kashmir ; a province of the State of Jammu & Kashmir, the northern 
most State of the Indian Republic. According to the 1961 Census, 
89102 of the 1,899,438 inhabitants of Kashmir valley are Hindus,'' 
constituting about 5% of the total population. Pandits are scattered all 
over the valley, but their concentration is more in and around Srinagar^ ; 
which is also the capital of the State. All Kashmiri Pandits are 
‘'Saaraswat” Brahmans. The ‘Saaraswats'’ of the Western coast of 
India claim their descent from Kashmir. One of the typical features of 
present Pandit society is the absence of non-Brahman castes in it 
(Madan, 1965). Kashmiri Pandits call their land ‘'Kashmir” and the 
language “Kaashur”. 

1. ^^Antimsanaskaar” (last rites) 

Immediately after death, the dead in a Pandit community is placed 
on “Kusha”, the sacred grass (Lawrance, 1894). An earthen oil lamp 
is lighted and kept near the head of a dead person. After the bath, the 
dead is wrapped in “kaphan” or unstitched white cloth. The feet of the 
dead arc tied together and then the body is placed on the bier. The 
nature and size of the bier is determined by age, social status and the 
manner in which the death occurs to the dead.^ The eldest son lights 
the pyre.* Friends and relatives who witness the cremation, light a Are** 
and walk around it three times before entering the house. On the sixth 
<.»r seventh day the ashes of the dead are collected and kept in a hole out¬ 
side the house preferably near the main entrance. These art, at a 
suitable occasion, immersed in the local river or in the Ganges 
^“Gangaa”). * 

1.1. Some important rites are performed, after the death of a 
person, in a Pandit household, for the benefit of the mains. It is 
believed that the dead persons soul travels towards the land of the mana’s 
i“Pilralooka”) (Madan, 1965). To assist the dead in its travels dailj 



rites (“doh-kreyi”) are performed for twelve days.® The offerings 
(“Shraadas”) are made fortnightly (“pachavaar’’) for three months and 
thereafter monthly (“maasavaar"’) for the rest of the year. 

1. 1. 1. After the first death anniversary libations (“tarpaii”) arc 
poured daily and “shraadas” are performed biannually in the name of 
the manas.^ Cooked rice balls (“pyand”) are offered to six lineal male 
ascendants beginning with the father, and to his mother, father’s mother, 
I'aFa MO, Fa Fa Ma Mo, Fa Fa Fa Mo, and Fa Fa Fa Fa Fa Mo. “The 
striking feature of the food offerings made at one’s mother’s “shraada” 
is the exclusion of her manes and her Inclusion with the mothers of ego's 
agnatic ancestors.” (Madan, 1965). 

2. Rites performed for the dead in a Pandit are very old. It is not 
without interest that many of the regulation of the Vedic era find paral¬ 
lels even at the i)resenl day among Kashmiri Pandits. The concepts of 
heaven (“swarga”) and hell (“naraka”) and the belief in the “return of 
the dead” (spirit) arc peijiiaps the basic notions on which the whole sys¬ 
tem of death rites is based in this community.” Through the “samaska- 
ara” after birth one conquers earth ; through the “samaskaara” after death 
heaven” (Baudhayyan Pltrmedha, iii.1.4.). Moreover rites performed in 
i: Pandit home bind together parents and children and establish a con¬ 
tinuity between past, present and future. (Madan, 1965). 

2. 1. Tieing the feet of the dead, purification of the survivors by 
lighting the fire (“paavaka” [purifying]), keeping the ashes outside the 
living house and similar other rites are believed to afford protection 
against the return of the dead person’s “spirit” (Atharvaveeda, v. IXX. 
1, 2.; Sokolov, 1960; Handoo 1971), and it also affords protection and 
purification of survivors against haunting, injury and contamination. 
Moreover, it is believed that while travelling to the “world of manes 
i “pitralooka”) the dead has to encounter various obstiacles, and to remove 
these, offerings-and acts like “shraada”, “pyand”, “kreyi”, “larpan” etc., 
iire helpful. * 

41. “VAAN” (Wails) 

The customs of “waling” or “funeral laments” (Sokolov, 1956) is fast 
•dying out in the Pandit community. The following main reasons, among 
others, were given by my informants for this change: (a) since wailing 
has always been a women’s job, men did neither support it nor like it. 
(b) After the death of a professional waller, her daughter is now reluctant 
in taking up her mothers profession because of the fast changing social 
pattern of the society.® Therefore, very limited data could be collected 
on “Vaan” (watlis). On the Ibusfs bf the collected data, it is obvious that 
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wailing among the Pandits represents some elements of a rudimentary 
culture. Wailis arc limited to a fe\y words and phrases only. ‘‘V'aanaga- 
lini” (Wallers) compose wails by improvisation. They generally know 
the “rank” (Sokolov, 1956) and status of the dead or collect enoitgh in¬ 
formation before composing the verse. Usually set frame® is used which, 
after appropriate interpolation can tit other situations as well. Wails are 
chanted normally for those mules who die after sixty. No data was 
available on the wails for w'omen ; though I was told that in the past 
wails were composed for women as well. 

3. 1. On the basis of the cultural content, the wails of the Pandits 
present two noteworthy aspects : (a) An exaggerated description of the 
dead person (Rigveda, x. x. 4 ; x. xiv. 9.; Raghuvamsha, Vll. 67) and 
tb) Emphasis on the wordly “deeds”'® or achievements. Consider the 
following examples ; 


(a) “yll tse vonutham til aam jamaah 1 

Brahmah Jlioi Kaakav 2 

taplishar Kaakav 3 

yuugiishar Kaavak 4 

munllshar Kaakav/’ 5 

“aahanbU poz ehakh vanaan lay”. 6 


[“what you predicted that came true 
Brahma’s creation (our) father 
great saint (our) father 
great yoogi (our) father 
great sage (our) father”. 

“yes madam, you are speaking the truth”.] 


(b) ^^Kaakh gav barzuly baagandar 1 

nosbl koori anyan kyaa sondar 2 

larT Jaayi lazan kyaa sondar 3 

vildah parinay kyaa sondar 4 

vakhtah guzroovun kyaa sondar”. 5 

*^aahanbll poz chakh vannan lay”. 6 


[“'father left for the beautiful garden (heaven) 
(he) married his (sons) daughters beautifully 
(he) build houses (reared property) beautifully 
(he) read the Veedas beautifully 
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» (he) spent the-time (life) beautifully 
(he) did yoga beautifully." 

(he) head the Veadas beautifully 

[“Yes madam, you arc speaking the truth.”] 

4. Tlie ritual character of the wailing is expressed very clearly in 
the above examples. The exaggerated description of the dead cannot but 
be supposed to have an effect on the “spirit” \vhich is believed to be 
hovering near. It also tries to depict the dead as a very pious 
(a- , 3, 4. 5) and powerful person with positive effects. 

4. 1. Emphasis on the deeds of the dead such as producing sons, 
marrying them in respectable families, building houses (rearing property), 
reading scriptures and practising “Yoga” (b-2, 3, 4, 5, 6) are some of the 
, importnt deeds an ideal Hindu is expected to accomplish during his life 
lime. The custom of wailing among Kashmiri Pandits does not depict 
the negative aspects of a dead persons life. Only the positive aspects 
keeping in view the traditionally accepted social norms, are pictured, 
obviouslj' for social reasop^s, 

o. Conclusion 

F'uneral rites and wails of Kashmiri Pandits suggest the prestence of 
two difl'erent concepts regarding the “spirit” and the “soul” of a dead 
])erson. Rites which are performed in many ways are believed to take 
care of both, i.e.. to assist the dead (soul) to reach the “other world” and 
to prevent the “spirit” from harming the survivals or contaminating their 
household. It is interesting to note that inspite of several historical 
vicissitudes (Bamzai, 1962) Pandits have preserved some of their primi¬ 
tive cultural traits, which have not lost significance even in the present 
day social set-up ; but on the contrary still continue to enjoy the status 
of powerful prestige symbols. 

References 
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look more elegant. It is called “Vemaan” (air^chariot). (See 
Handpo, 1970). 

(4) A daughter is not permitted to cremate her parents. In the 
absence of a son, a male is cremated by a male agnate and a 
woman by a woman agnate of her husband. (See, \fadan, 
1965 ; See also, Ilandoo, 1970). 

(5) This is an act of purification. In the plains and other parts 
of Central India, Brahmans (some non-Brahmans as well) 
perform this act by chewing a leaf of ‘^Im” tree. 

(6) In certain households an oil lamp is lighted for twelve days. 
It is believed if the lamp extwingshes in between, one more 
death is likely to occur in the same household. My inform¬ 
ants gave me three instances where deaths were lu.. . 

this belief. 

(7) “tarpan” may be poured for any dead person even unrelated 
friends, but “sliraada” is performed only for lineal ascendants 
of a male. (See Madan, 1965). 

(8) In view of the fast social changes which have taken place dur¬ 
ing the last two decades in the community, wailing is not con¬ 
sidered a productive or prestigeous job. 

(9) Kach set of verse is of 6-7 lines ; the last line is added by the 
audiance which is an affirmation of the statement made by the 
Waiter. 

(10) Especially religious deeds, which form an unseparable part of 
"'Karma'’ (action). (See Satapatatha Brahmana, X. V. 1, 4). 
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ATUL CHANDRA BHOWMICK 


MUSEUM AND THE COMMUNITY 


Peasantry constitutes the main bulk of the entire po|»uiation of 
India. Out of a total population of 439, 234, 771* million 9, 94, 17, 101^ 
are peasants, living in substandard conditions in 550, 000^ villages 
sprawled out all over the sub-continent. Other problems apart, mere 
education of such a huge mass is a balfling problem. Since independence 
I ho Government and a handful of private bodies have been initiating 
rural welfare schemes, aimed at socio-economic and cultural uplift of 
the rural people. Education plays an important role in such schemes. 
I'his paper intends to show the extent and efl’iciency of museums in. 
imparting knowledge to the masses. 

Indian economic structure is mainly based on agriculture. So. any 
planning on community development should strive for setting future 
trends without giving a severe jolt to the traditions and moorings in the 
past. Community development- projects arc essentially programmes of 
rural areas to the planned and implemented by the villagers themselves. 
The objective of such schemes is to develop or enhance self-reliance. The 
Government should provide guidance and come forward to oiler lechni- 
(al and financial assistance. 

A number of basic institutions or the like have been set up for tackl¬ 
ing the development problems of the rural people. The institutions and 
the organisations are Village Panchayef, Co-operative Society, Vijnan 
Mandir, School and library. 

It is assumed that the sct-u]) or Panchayet Co-operative Society^ 
School and library is widely known. So, here only a few details of the 
Yijnan Mandfr (which is less known) are given. This is primarily 
responsible to stimulate scientific consciousness "^amung the villagei's. The 
Vijnan Mandtr scheme was started by the Council of Scientific and Indus 
trial Research in 1953 with the initiative of Late Dr. S- S. Bhatnagar. 
The Arst Vijnan Mandtr was set at Kapashera near Delhi on August 15. 
1953, and there were 50 institutions within 1955. Each institution had 

. 1 2. Das, Amal K.. Rdy chowdhury, B. K. and Raha, M. K. Hand Book on 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of West Bengal, No. 8, Bull, of the Cultural 
Research Institute, pp. 161 and 214, Calcutta, 1966. 

3. Sud, P. D. Museum and Community Development Progress, 51h Annual Seminar, 
Museums in Community Service, p. 29, Poona, 1666. 



l.oOO s(|. feet working area for office, laboratory, store and museum, 
I’hree hundred square feel of the total area was alloted t6 the museum 
to set-up exhibitions on local products and problems during fairs. The 
Vi|nan Mandlr helps villagers to make them familiar with scientific^pro- 
blems involved in day to day activities. But these imyitutions have been 
failed to achieve its desired aim. 

Agriculture, being the mainstay of about 75% of the population of 
India, should receive the highest priority in the programmes undertaken 
03 ' the village institutions. Other activities include provision for improve¬ 
ment of health and sanitation, better housing, improved communications, 
welfare centres for women and children, schemes for encouraging cot- 
iage and small scale industries. The foregoing organisations at the vil¬ 
lage level for carrying out these programmes. 

It is admittedly true that the ordinary' people are not sufficiently 
4-nthusiastic and aAvare of the purpose and mechanism of all the institu- 
lions. In fact Ihej'^ are almost conspicuous by their indifference or 
Ignorance -a product of the eternal inertia of the illiterate peasantry" 
accentuated bj' the callousness of the thoughtless and nearly alien 
administration of these institutions. All efforts of community develop¬ 
ment are nearly baffled against such walls of illiteracy and beaucracy. 

In the contest of the above apathy and indifference, museums can 
iissume a more meaningful and significant role. They can combine 
instruction with entertainment in such a way that cut across the barriers 
of illiteracy and stimulate the intellectual curiosity of the various cross- 
sections. Thus museums become really effective organs for disseminat¬ 
ing knowledge, provided that an adequate co-operation from the basij' 
\illage organisations is available. A shift in orientation and a closer 
look at the problem, followed by consistent organisational activities and 
suitable modifications in framing up plans and schemes are all that i-’ 
necessary for the aforesaid purposes. 

In pursuance of the above condition a museum can best be utilised 
in serving the community by organising indoor and outdoor periodical 
exhibitions, travelling exhibitions, publications, pre.ss handouts and radio¬ 
talks and other popular mass media. But in the broad perspective of the 
lower intellectual level of the rural population, maximum emphasis should 
be laid on the use of audio-visual aids. 

Indians still pursue the agriculture as the traditional and basic 
i.'ccupation. But they have little idea about the improved agricultural 
methods Which are followed at present in other advanced countries. Due 
to illiteracy it is practically impossible for them to learn from books. 
Museum exhibitions on agriculture are of much use in this regard 
charts, drawings, photographs etc, showing details of scientific agricub 
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tu^l equipments, friend-and foe-birds of crops etc. will lend themselves 
more easily to comprehension. Similarly, harmful and useful pests and 
insects of cultivation should be shown through colour charts, drawings 
and models. Such illustrations and exhibitions will accentuate their 
interest and help them keep the ideas in mind. The Vllnan Mundir 
laboratory should analyse the details of the soil, water, food, vegetable 
and floral food products. The results should reach the people through 
the museums which in their turn will popularise among the villagers. A 
/nuseum can easily do this with colourful charts, maps, drawings and 
the museum personnel should present them in simple and local ideom 
Discussion on the usefulness of soil and other agricultural items may be 
broadcasted through radio-talks particularly in Majdoor Mandali Aaar. It 
is noted that the peasant’s interest in such a programme is spontaneous. 

The text-books written for them should be simple and be adequately 
.supplemented by visual images like pictures, photographs (both close-ups 
and serial-views), maps, plans, charts, graphs, sketches, diagrams, car- 
tograms and pictograms that put life into works. Properly selected aiul 
well executed illustrations help children and the illiterate to crystalise the 
hitherto vaguely realised concepts. These also stimulate, enrich and 
\italise their process of learning. Here the museums emerge as institu¬ 
tions of great utility and serving the nation by taking up the methods of 
lundamental education aided by grouped and annotated audio-vi.sual 
specimens. Specially, introduction of the animated set-ups of specimens 
are likely to evoke greater enthusiasm. With the help of these aids it iv 
easy to teach museum onlookers the rudiments of science and arts, riu* 
museum personnel should be oriented to use such resources to this end. 

'Hie use of visual aids is not a new device in India. It was practised 
in India from ancient times. Patas or scrolls, puppets etc. are nothing but 
visual representations of emr religious themes, usually shown in rural 
fairs (melas) with songs and music that helped fuller understanding of 
the inner message. Education thus combined with entertainment makes 
an indelible impression on the minds of the audience. The succc.ss of 
audio-visual aids is thus immediate and almost perpetual. But wc should 
use such methods carefully as their is every possibility of such aids being 
presented as principal exhibits in the popular mind. 

Museum exhibition is simply a specialised type of visual aid. I'he 
exhibits on permanent show should deal particularly with the materials 
of physical, cultural and moral welfare of the people. Exhibits pertain¬ 
ing to agriculture and hygeine, specimens of village crafts, good plaster 
casts and photographs of selected examples of sculpture .should form the 
core and permanent basis of the museum collections. . In order to create 
interest and to develop artistic taste amongst villagers specimens of toys. 
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\illagc crafts, basketry etc. should be kept on permament show. Such 
examples of village handicrafts need to necessarily be collected from the 
region in which a particular museum is situated. The museum may also 
(ollect specimens from region outside for comparative study and obser¬ 
vation. All exhibits arc to be presented in such a way as to arrest the 
attention of visitors. The exhibition must be well-planned, complete and 
thoroughly explained and broaden the minds of all types of onlookers. 
The proverb, “Seeing is believing” is very true specially in case of the 
unlettered, unsophisticated and uncomprehending villagers. Thus audio 
-visual aids can enormously help the understanding of youth, adults and 
scholars and its service might be co-ordinated with other cultural, oduca 
iional and social activities on a local, national and international bases at 

large. The fundamental education is that kind of . 

education which ainjs to help children and adults who do not have the 
advantages of formal education to undersand the problems of their im¬ 
mediate environment . and to participate more effectively 

ill the economic and social progress of their communityIt is con¬ 
cerned to bring new ideas and new knowledge to people who may b<‘ 
illiterate, but have generally a very real experience of life in all its hxal 
implications. 

Dr. Kalyan K. Ganguli has an opinion that “the museum has grown 
to be a social institution, a place for assemblage where the conimunica- 
lion depends primarily on the visual, supplemented by the written and/or 

the spoken words . As life and content of knowledge bc- 

< ome more complex and complicated the impact of the museum tends tn 
be more and more useful and welcome in a society which is becoming 
ever more keen in order to visualise life and environment around 

. that museums arc gaining ever increasing recognition as 

an element of culture in the growing society and cities and communities 
are vying with each other in publicising this achievement in the field of 

museum growth . It is becoming a social centre where 

people assemble on their own and mix freely and the exhibits serve as 
the link in order to bind the visitors with a cord of realisation and 
fulfilment.”® 

The museum operates as the home par excellence of popular, cul¬ 
tural and educational activities. It is a forum where musical perfor¬ 
mance, dramatic show, folk dance, documentary film show etc. take place 
and as such serves as cultural and recreational centres among the rural 

•i. Museum Technique in Fundamental ESducation, No. 17, p. 33, Unesco, Paris. 

5. Ganguli, Kalyan K. Museum and Society, Souvenir, Department of Museology. 
T'niversity of GatcutU, pp. Calcutta, 1971. t 
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Jolks. It is in thf$ area of indifference anid ignorcn^^ rural mu^eyiiCOS 
assmjte a useful and significant role. Two examples from the pi 
rural Activities in this respect may be mentioned. One is the Sh^i 
Girdharbhai Children’s Museum, founded in 1966 and administered .by tjie 
Amreli Municipality and Shri Girdharbhai Sangrahalaya Samiti. Shri 
Prataprai G. Mehta had collected several articles.of historicail importance 
irom Gogilwal Timbo, near Amreli and the collections presented in that 
museum. 

The causes of its success are presumed 

(1) That the collections arc exhibited in a room adjoining tne 
Walker library, or Sarvajnuik Pustakalaya as an adjunct 
of this public library. The readers of it ultimately have a 

’ contact with the museum collections and in turn they draw 

the attention of the common people to the utility of museum 
services in community life. 

(2) The local teachens voluntarily lend .their services for explain¬ 
ing the exhibits to the visitors. 

(3) The inu.seum is situated amidst the natural settings and this 
makes a lasting impression upon the minds of the people about 
its surrounding environments. 

\ 

The other is the Ananda Niketan Kirtisala at. Bagnan in Howrah 
district of West Bengal. It has dune valuable contribution for the develop¬ 
ment of the rural community of the area. It is founded in 1961 and is 
situated in a typical Bengal village with its natural surroundings. The 
niuseum is a section of the whole organisation. The organisation is a 
complex one with other .section, namely, Junior and Senior Basic School, 
Public Library, Charitable Dispensary and weaving unit. These units and 
the museum are integrated and they all function together for the uplift 
of the people in education health, arts and crafts. Again the mpseum 
is run by local executive committee of Ananda Niketan. As the museum 
personnel and the executive members are the local persons, they h|tve a 
close relation with the local inhabitants. It is very easy for them to 
create public interest about fhc museum objects. , The people there even 
offer their personal collections to the museum as gifts for greaiter service. 
The museum personnel are also selected from the locality, It is therefore, 
natural that they know the local problems mpeh better than any outsider. 
They try their utmost to tackle the ioj^l problems in their own interest. 

The basic needs of an Inditm Villagers are good clothing And habita¬ 
tion- Muiaeum can in ^es^. reg^ids, too, with devic^ pf visual aids. 



Of course, for that dilTercnt departments of government like education, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, rural development and public Itealth 
should come forward and work co-operatively with .the museum 
programmes. To study the reaction of the villagers about museum, it is 
necessary to set up museums in different surroundings, like 

(1) Village near an industrial city. 

(2) Village in an agricultural area. 

(3) Village in an arid zone or hilly or forest tract. 

(4) Tribal villages 

(a) tribes having impact of industrial life, and 

(b) tribes isolated from the main stream of modern life. 

• 

Utility and importance of museums in the community development 
])rojects have been voiced by many in international seminars. Visual 
Aids in Fundamental Education and Community Development in South 
and South-East Asia (New Delhi, 1958) and the Regional seminar of 
TNESCO (Tokyo, 1960) discussed the extension programme of rural 
community in South-East Asia and Pacific region. UNESCO General 
Conference (Paris, 1962) explored the possible sources for community 
development through mobile museums in Africa, Mexico, U. A. R., Ceylon. 
Soviet Union etc. The experiments in Fundamantal Education of the rural 
community in the Yelwel district of Mysore in India from December 1963 
to May 1965 on two topics, viz., 

(i) Trees and the soil, and 

(ii) Market gardening and local problems of the seventy 
surrounding villages. But it is disheartening to note that 
we do not care to utilise the results of these experiments. 

But again there is a problem arising out of the multiple composition 
of the Indian community. No museum in the country can hope to meet 
all the demands of the community. It is therefore, our responsibility to 
begin exploring the nature and needs of the various, strata of the 
community and evolve programmes particularly suited the needs. 
Different types of personnel are also required to meet the demands of 
the diversified groups of people. Again, it is obviously impossible for a 
teacher to know all about the whole collection of a museum. To avoid 
this difficulty it will^be useful to train a band of .teachers specialised in 
respective fields by competant authorities. On the occasion of a visit of 
the bnlookelrs such teacheris and the museum personnel working jointly 
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as gilides, will be able to marshal facts and offer explanations and 
interpretations, consistant with the intellectual requirements of them. It 
cannot be overemphasised that the effective use of audio-visual aids in 
learning requires $pk:ialised training and only the trained personnel can 
use appropriate audio-visual aids at the right time in a right way. 

It is again stressed that the museum stands at the forefront of all 
institutions which satisfy the curiosity of all—irrespective of class, age 
and academic levels. Museums do not limit it’s scope like schools, 
.colleges and universities to the students only. Library and educational 
institutions are intended only for the literate, but a museum is for every 
one. In short, the aim of the museum is to introduce, in collaboration 
with other village organisations, changes'that will lead to the economic, 
«social and cultural improvement of community life. 

Pepannent of Anthropologyf University of GaleufUi* 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


On August 13, 1973 there was a Seminar on Society and Culture in 
Arunacha) at the India International Centre, New Delhi under the auspices of 
the Council for Cultural Studies. Dr. B. K. Roy Burman was Chairman, while 
Sri Talom Gao, Shri Mithi Tatum and Shri Pura Tado were Panelists 
Inaugurating the discussion. Dr. Roy Burman highlighted some of the salient 
features of the area. Arunachal constitutes the North'East corner of India. 
One way to look upon the geography of the area is to consider it to be an out¬ 
lying tract where the inhabitants live in isolation. Another way to look upon^ 
the area is to consider it as a meeting point of ancient civilizations and cultures. 

During the pre-Britisb period, it was bounded on the one side by the Ahom 
Kingdom on the other by Tibet and Chinese Empire; again on another side by 
the Kingdom of Burma. The signibcaoee of this fact is not always realised 
by the students of the society and culture in North-Elast India. Very frequently 
this area played the role of a brid^ in between the dominant politico-cultural 
entities of India, China, Burma and so on. Sometime this area played the role 
of buffer between the nation-states and thus reducing the possibilities of their 
direct confrontation. 

Arunachal is passing through a transitional phase. Today we have among 
us three young intellectuals from the area. So long we used to know about 
Arunachal from persons who have been going there from other parts of the 
country and studying and working in that area. Certainly we could gain consi¬ 
derable knowledge about the area through such sources; but in studying a 
people there is always an outsider's view and an insider’s view. This is 
perhaps the first time that we would bear about the insider’s view in the 
national capital. 

After these introductory comments Shri Michi Tatum said that the entire 
population of Arunachal is rural, it is a mosaic of many communities. There 
are the Monpas, the Serdukpens, the Mijis, the'Banghis, the Bangrus and the 
Nishis in Kameng district; the Nishis, the Apatanis and the Hill Mitis in 
Subansiri district, the Galongs and the Minyong in Siang district; the Mishmis, 
the Khamtis and the Singphos in Lobit district; the Noctes, the Wanchos and 
the Tangsas in Lohit district; the Noctes, the Wanchos and the Tangsas in 
Tirap district. Oidy the names of the more important communities are men¬ 
tioned here. There^ar« however, a number of other comraunitiesrwho are also 
found in the different parts of Arunachal. Though each community differs from 
one another in social systems, and culture, they are all patriarchal people. The 
son succeeds the father. The eldest son gets the larger portion of the property. 



of socid)' life, tliere in rfke d^iniodtion of hiaies, but in the society 
girU enjoy coiwiderable freedom. After marriage, hoiyever, they are subject to 
certain res^ictione and obkgntions. They work more hard than their male 
partners in the field. 

Among all the communities in NEFA, the Monpas and the Galiongs have 
joint family system but nuclear family is more prevalent in different parts of the 
state. Sometimes a number of separate families live in a single 
long house. For instance, among the Galiongs, as many as 12 families live in 
a sigle long house, but each family has its separate hearth, its own land and 
other properties. The long house institution helps them to keep the cost of the 
construction of house to the minium. Though the property is inherited by the 
t.<ions, the eldest son gets the larger share. As a result, in some coramtmities, 
particularly those which had shortage of land, the younger son may not get any 
land at as his share. Such things occur frequently among the Apatanis. 
Apart from land under private ownership of families, there are in villages common 
pastural fields, graveyards and. so on. Frequently the forests, in the proximity 
of the inhabited areas are parcelled out among the different clansK But others 
clan forests, there are also village forests over which the entire village can have 
ownership rights. Sometimes there are intervillage feutk for the ownership of 
the village forests. 

There is not much homogeneity among the different communities in NEFA. 
Child marriage prevails in some parts. Again in some other boys and girls can 
marry late. The educated young persons are now trying to stop child marriage. 
Though monogamy is more common, polygyny and polyandry are also practised 
among different communities. Generally, it is the bridegroom's side which 
initiates marriage proposals and heavy bride prices to be paid. Traditionally, 
domestic animals, antique goods and landed property used to be offered a bride 
price. But nowadays, bride price in kind is replaced by bride price in cash. 
Divorce and separation are quite frequent among most communities of NEFA. 
The main reasons for the same are adultary and temperamental incompatibility. 
At the time of divorce, heavy compensation is required to be paid by the guilty 
party. Fines are also imposed' by the village community. 

Rice is staple food for all the people and almost everybody is non'Vegeta' 
rian. Millet, maixe and ktferior serials are also frequently consumed. Rice" 
bear is very popular and is consumed any tinie of the day. It is not just a 
beverage but almoat an Hem of food. Il has nutritious value also. Besides, 
rice*bear is offered to the god» during worriiip. 

On the whole the moruf standllird of the people is high. The ethical 
principles that gtnde the hfe of rite indivkhiali emphasise jisstice, truthfulness, 
hcmesty, sincerHy, resped for el^s. consideiatkm for teomen and cilchren. and 
eapncity to uadetstaadi^en.. ITherc te:tilp begg^ in Artitteohe! and (heft and 
frind ore also almost afitteiiit' .T%eii is considd^e iniHual help and eullec^ 



tive action for public works like maintenance of village paths, water canals, 
bridges and common platforms. The harmony of human life and environrtient 
find its expression in creative activities particularly in folk art and folk mu^c. 

There are mainly two forms of religion. One is Buddhism, the other 
centres round the worship of nature. The Monpas, the Serdukpens, the 
Khambas and the Membas are Mahayani Buddhists while the Khamtis and the 
Singpos are Buddhist of Hinayan School. Both the schools have their own 
monastries and they worship images of Buddha. But for the majority of the 
people of Arunachal religion means coming into term with the forces of nature. 
As the forces of nature manifest themselves in different situations, the gods are 
many. Thus there are household gods including ancestral gods, gods of the 
mountains and the rocks, gods of the rivers and the lakes, gods of the clouds 
and thunderbolt. While these are situation and event'Specific gods, the sun and 
the moon constitute different category. They are innately good and just, and 
they are impartial ; they are benevolent to all. While the sun is considered to 
be a goddess, the moon is a god. The household and the ancestral gods are 
responsible for the well-being of men and women. That is why our people 
never forget to worship them. 

Most of the people believe in the transmigration of soul. In the after- 
world, the departed soul lives more or less in the same manner as in this world, 
as physical beings. There is also death in the after-world. The after-world 
is not one, there are two after-worlds. One is above the earth and the other 
is below. The souls of those who die in accident go to the world below the 
earth. It is to be noted that priesthood is not hereditary here. One 
can become a priest if one learns the sacred formulae by which the gods can be 
propitiated. The priest has considerable influence- but the importance and 
popularity depends upon their capacity to give relief to persons suffering from 
different maladies. In the past the priests had other roles as well. Sometimes 
they used to be spokesmen between the villages which were not on friendly terms 
with each other. 

Next to Shri Tatum, Shri Talon Goa said that on a superficial observation 
of some of the aspects of the religion of Arunachal, one may wrongly conclude 
in the same manner as Levy Bruhl that primitive religion is an expression of 
illogical mental state. Though the goals of all religiims are same, their mode of 
functioning and the extent of their permeation in the total life of the people, 
differ considerably. In Arunachal, the people practice diverse faiths. The 
Kameng district is mainly populated by the Monpa, the Serdukpens and other 
tribes which have cultural affinity with the Bhutias. They profess to be 
Buddhists. In Subansiri, there are the Apatani, Nishi wd die Hill Miti, who 
adhere to traditional beliefs and practices. ^ Siang is the land of. a group of 
tribes who are also known by the common ha^ of Adi. There are a small 
number of Khambas in the Upper region to profess Buddhism. Tribes with Adi 
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affitiatioii are also fouitct in the Debang Valley of Lohit diatrict. Theae 
^eopte have their ancestral beliefs and pradkes^ However; a number of Adis 
have adopted Christianity in the recent years. In the Lohit Valley live the 
Mishimi and the Khampti. The JMishimi have their own tribal religion. Bui 
the Khampti are Buddhists. In Tirap district live the Wancho, the Tangsa and 
Noete. Some of the Noete have adopted Vaisnabism ; but it does not appear 
to have penetrated in the deeper layers of the social structure of the Noetes to 
any significant extent. Their main festivals and also their attitudes and world¬ 
views are not very much different from those of their tribal neighbours. 

Thus it is found that the Apatani, the Hill Miri, the Nishi, the Mismi, the 
Tangsa, the Adi, the Wancho and possibly the majority of the Noete follow 
religions of their own. They are struggling to retain their identity including 
their religious identity and at the same time to meet the challenges of the modern 
way of life and import. 

Though there are differences in the formal aspects of the religion of the 
different tribes of Aruuachal, there are also many elements of commonness. 
For instance, there is the concept of primal human father and of a progenitor of 
all the spirits known as Wei and Uyu. These two entities are known by 
different names, but more commonly the primal human father is called Nibo and 
the progenitor of the spirits is called Robo. The myth goes that once human 
beings and the natural objects could communicate with one another and that there 
was a constant conflict between N'ibo and Robo. There are many stories center¬ 
ing these two entities. As the children grow up, they learn these stories from 
their parents and elderly relations and others. Nibo and Robo thus do not 
belong to an unknown past. They are part and parcel of the living surround¬ 
ings. Though Nibo and Robo constantly fight each other and perhaps still fight 
each other and perhaps still fight each other, they had a common father. He is 
Donie. This mythology is currently passing into theology. Questions are being 
asked about the origin of Donyi. Agran, what is the relationship between 
Donie and Donyi, the sun ? Are they the same ? Again why cannot man 
communicate with nature 7 What is the relationship between. the Nibo and 
human beings of today ? To what extent is Nibo^concerned with his progeny ? 
Similiary, how much is Robo responsible for the evils of the spirits ? Tliese 
questions of theology remain to be answered. It is, however, significant that 
neither Nibo nor Robo is deified today. * 

5hri Talom Gao then turned to the festivals performed in Arunachal. 
There are different types of festivals during different sea^ns and on each 
occasion a deity is specially ass<^ated with the fekiVal. For instance, Agam 
Uyu—the giver of wealth and health is associated with Solung. The deity for 
plantation and good foodgraios is associated wid> Mopin festival; 

Tough the tribal commiuiities of ArUnachal lack in material resources, they 
are rich in their myths and lore. Th^ oral literature, has a unique vigour of 
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its own. In the transmission of tradition from generation to generations |hc 
special functionaries have got a very important role to play. In fact #tliey not 
only transmit the tradition but* also enrich the same with their personal contribg- 
tions. They create an aura of iivingness around the ageless literature. • 

In his brief presentation, Shri Pura Tado spoke about the problem of 
introducing democratic institutions in Arunachal. He made a mention of the 
counsellors in the new set up. He felt that as in other states of India, cabinet 
system should be introduced in Arunachal also or else the new political set up 
will lag behind in satisfying the aspirations and needs of the people. He also 
decried the tendency among some brand of scholars, to rush into unwarranted 
conclusions about the nature and significance of the different forms of culture, 
cultural traits or archaeological relics without a thorough study of all their 
aspects in a'•scientific manner. 

Communication is vital to the development and prosperity of any area. It is 
utmost important for Arunachal Pradesh, for even the District and sub-division 
headquarters are not linked with each other. To reap the invaluable forest pro¬ 
ducts and minierals, the establishment of good communication network is 
essential. 


i|< 

The 7th All India Folk Culture Conference will be held at Allahabad on 
November 10-11, 1973. Shri T. K. Ghosh, Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Calcutta will inaugurate. Scholars and enthusistic workers from different parts 
of India are expected to participate. 

♦ ♦ • • ♦ 

Papers presented to the centennial conference of Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy at 
Ranchi from 4-10th November, 1971 have just appeared in a book filled "Essays 
in Indian Folklore” being edited by Dr. L. P. Vidyarthi. Contributors are : 
L. P. Vidyarthi, Sankar Sen Gupta, K. D. Upadhyaya, P. Goswami, V. Gautam, 
Mrs. R. O. Dhan & T Chatiopadhyay. The book is price at Rs. 18.50 and 
available at Indian Publications, Calcutta-700001. 

« * * 

A meetipg of the Indian Folklore So<;iety will ,be held at 3, British Indian 
Street, Calcutta on December 13, 1971 to consider the future programmee of the 
society. * 
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PEACOCK—NATIONAL BIRD OF INDIA 


“’j ^ «'l over the world. 

Aril”and Eu”' >>y follower, of the major religion, .yatem. 

0 Asia and Europe is an interesting chapter in the history of omithoJogy. We 

shall trace the or«in of this worship, the comparative mythology of the^cock. 
and explain the beliefs connected with it. a/ v . e peacoca. 

R„. .1*'*'^T'‘‘l'"' fhe world. 
^ thst V'* ^P'* for its origin. OmithologisU simply 

say tha the peacock is the most beautiful phetuant. That is rimply putting Ac 

cart before the horse. Of courte, it is the most beauUful bird and is in the natural 
course of evolutimi. The trAal people of India who are full of vigour and 
imagmation have many a faseinaUng story for it. origin and it is inieresting to 
narrate some of them. Though we are reproducing the stories hard, no attempt 
IS made to give an interpretation of the true meaning of the myth, in the light 
oi the ctisloms practices'of the tribe concernedp 

^ The,^acock is caUed IMor in Hindi. Mayfl 4 Tamil and Mklayalam. 
iT?, M«y»a. baihin, baih«. bImJmaUah. ahihhaval, 

^ df MBtraction of which 

iaTamif-Malayalam.,M»SrttStfltt^ the twrayllabte I andiare inter- 
chfflg^Ie in ^nskrit. Howjlitf the wotd ofigittete accordfnc lo the Ehnjhwar 
mb«sra«Bi of DhfturabMag village carpenter 

l^sraha Wat ^ki^ « plopgl,; A* ; Wiitiag, a ^ irn hy^d 

Tfee, carpent^ 

,\w»ia ‘ a 

peacoek^a^ fla^ into ^4 *9 wdr biit all it oould - io: 

; .Musraba>fii;''tYou-T/^ 


your name is Mor (mine or the peacock). Your beauty will be wtMt^jPulV 
and all men will love you."* 

This gallinaceous bird belongs te tile puMliMit #h|iflai|i4Aii 

Crisutus, and is the native of Southaii tl| 0 u|ii w|dlii|y c|i«lribiiled in 

Asia and the neighbouring countrigik Betidill Crialijil^, there Sle iwo 
more species, Pavo muticos, the grem one, M the Afri<^ species, Affo|Nivo 
Congenesis. 

The female of the species all over the world are the most beautiful, of 
course, with the solitary 'exception of peacock. All over the globe the female 
folk goad their person with the roost eye-pleasing colours in order to enhance 
their natural beauty and thus entice the males, but the peacock has himself 
foolishly done so. The origin of the first peacock explains why the male happens 
to be more, handsome than the female. 

The Kuttia Konds of Rangaparu, Ganjam 'District, believe that the first 
peacock was created by their high god Nirantali. While Nirantali was pissing 
in her garden, a fly sat on her vagina and the mischievous moth reported the 
si^e of the genital organ to an elephant and then flew into the nose of a tiger. 
The tiger sneexed violently and the fly flew into a hole of a tree. Nirantali, 
who had sent her men after the fly, wanted to kill it. The two men whom 
Nirantali had sent after the fly, reported to her i "It is hidden in the tree. 
What are we to do ?" Nirantali said, "Go, cut down the tree, and the fly will 
come out; catch it and bring it to me." They did as she wished and got some 
wax made by the fly. Nirantali made the wax into a model of a peacock and 
struck some small bits of bamboo leaf in its head and little slivers of bamboo 
as its tail, and covered its body with bamboo shavings. She took her silver 
nose-ring, broke it up and scattered it over the body; It shone brightly and 
there was the first peacock. 

Why does the peahen look less attractive than her lordly male when the 
female folk all over the world are more beautiful ? The tribal people of India 
say that the peahen^ was born out of a girl who was wearing a dirty cloth. The 
peacock makes itself the most conspicuous object in any landscape with its bright 
blue of the neck, green and black and wings, and varied colours of the tail- 
The gorgeous plumage is acejuired gradually. Thou^ the peahen Is a dull 
creature,-the Idrdly cock invites her to admire h» green and blue and golden 
gkry of his wonderful feathery train.- 

Grand Mogbnl 

t . ^ " 

The paacock is often eaRad the Grand Moghul of the Bird Kingdoiti, To , 
justify dta appalkttion Grand M^lm!, the i^bck keeps a but ^fortanataly 
they treat him hi an oflAnad ifaanar, fdt they^iM , nplr*^^ 

^ V ' i ' J ^ ' i *. r„ , , . t >- . . 1 
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the M^huf i« of eetiefying: their ny^fi^h^inianU. Morewer. ii »t 

hdl ^e eireag^ creetute in Nature? 

Look at the cock-Hiie majestic body, his graceful movements-^and 
contrast hia foul feet. Does the voice of the peacock aCcord with his magnih^ 
cent appearance and his lovely wings? His crowing is a shrill discordant shriek. 
"The peacock hath fair feathers, but foul feet”, says an. English proverb. Why 
is it so ? According to a Kangta legend, the peacock had the legs of the 
mynah when it was originally created by God and asked for a change. He was 
granted his prayer and when he was dissatisfied with the result God did not 
allow him to retake his own legs. The result is that to this day, when dancing 
before his mate, he sees his ugly feet and screams through agony.® He weeps and 
the lady bird catches his tear drops and generates eggs. 

The crest of the peacock consists of features devoid of wanes except at the 
lip. The face is naked and its white colour contrasts with the brilliant blue of 
the body. How did the peafowl get hne tufts on its head ? The Hill Saoras 
of Potta, Koraput District, tells us this story: 

"One day Kittung ^.(supreme god of the Saoras) quarrelled with his wife 
and she ran away and stayed with some. Kittufig searched for her for seven 
days and seven nights. When he could not find her he started home ; at the' 
midday he came to Baround Hill. TTiere he found a peacock and its hen. 
He called to them but they did not answer. He was annoyed and caught hold 
of the peacock. He said, 'Have you seen my wife an5rwhere ?' ‘No’, it said- 
Kittung was now really angry and pulled out his pubic hairs and pul them, on 
the bird's head and cut a handful of branches of a bushy shrub and pushed them 
into the cock’s backside. 

"After Kittung had gone away, his wife came along the road and found 
the peacock sitting under a tree weeping. She asked what the matter was and 
when she heard the story, she said, ‘But this will be fine clothing for you, and 
you'll look roost beautiful. And so it was, for a great tail grew behind and fine 
tufts on the head”.® 

The iridescent plumage of the peacock outshines the rainbow. This prOud 
bird is often fond of displaying his own feathers when rainbows app^r on the 
sky. Peacock's dance, heralds the advent of the rains, it is Ij^liev^d aH oyer 
India. The splendid plumes which form the gorgeous trjiin of this male cock 
are not tail feathers as people vvould often mistake, but the upper tail coverts 
enormously elogated fornii^ the (rein—br<»lizy green and blue Id , green. 
These coverts are capable df being erected in the form of an open fan, supported 
by the true tail quills. The normar size of Hiis tail is 4-6 ft Edch'of the 
convert fenthers is mmnmented with bitiUamly #}pmetl'eyd*>s|iots oir ocelli. 

The true tail of the p^coch is ol iibrMr^ and is jobscured beneidh ihe 
mass of ornamental leathers. These, tall feadfi^ ace ’Wy 'ordfaary 

are sHff aad as we have already statsid ser^'to s!^pe^ thk trdht whdn it Is 



lifted and spread to form a huge fan. The bird drops its wingti^ifid;takes 
steps, then turns abruptly leaning forward the female, meanwhile .quivering ,the 
feathers of the fan. 

The peacock is prepared to keep the hen in good humour by displaying its 
glorious feathery train and at the climax of the display, the. tail feathers are 
vibrated, giving them a shining appearance and imparting a rustling sound. 
This display is not solly associated with courtship. The cock goes througli 
this elaborate performance willingly for attracting the admiration of human 
beings as well. The display of the male before he mates is a common sight in 
captivity. 

A polygamous bird, peacock keeps a harem of 4 to 5 hens. The male 
birds fight fiercely for the possession of more hens, using their metatarsus as the 
spur. According to Milnes,*' “among the peafowl, the wonderful tailful of 
eyed plumes celebrated in the male is used at least as much in contests between 
birds of like sex as in courtship antics before a peahen. Peacocks face one 
another with tails raised, quivering with a sound half-way between a rustle and 
a rattle, while the breast is inflated, the head held well back in the slender neck 
in a position suggesting that of a snake about to strike. The wings are spread 
slightly but stiffly, their tips dragging on the ground and providing further noise 
as the peacock alternatively walks and hops towards his rival. The first to 
lose courage collapses his display with the suddenness seen in the tumbling of a 
house of cards, and off he goes without a blow having been struck. Usually 
the greatest casuality in these battles is self-esteem. Relatively little physical 
damage is done before one of the competitors yields. And the contest is 
normally brief enough that neither male loses sight of the female who is the 
object of their fracas”. 

The male cock-utters a raucous harsh cry during the breeding season. The 
hen generally lays four to five whitish, sometimes spotted, eggs in some secluded 
place. The chicks are at first clothed in greyish yellow down ; their wing- 
feathers soon grow, and the crest begins to appear when they are about a month 
old. The Grand Moghul of the Bird Kingdom is not all a good husband aiid 
does not mind to be cuckold as well. 

Hmdred Eye-Designs 

What distinguishes the peacock from other pheasants is its hundred-eyed 
feathery train. These eye-designS or ocelli are what attracts the, peahmis as 
well as the human beings to this bird. How did the peafowl get this hmicired 
designs is difficult to explain scientifically as our knowledge, cif colour percep«< 
tion is still imperfect. The ocelli have fired |he imagination of thg Romans, 
Gredts and. tribal people of India. . • , ; 

Hera, according to the Greel^ mytholo]e;y, was the great goddais of th^^ 
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wid t<y rend ,if Kw peicocki ilut it w« he 
whph^ .edoraed theh ,r»i1»w«h thf tamdred eyw of her lora The 

Argus, son of Agenor and Iitachus, possessed one hundred eyes, 
wlieii Zeus, the Icing of. the gods, became enamoured of the nymph lo, his wife 
Hera became extremely jealous of the latter. Pearing that Hera would slay lo, 
he transformed the nymph into the form of a heifer. But the queen of the 
heavefta was equal to the occasion, and suspecting that her husband would again 
metamorphose the nymph into another form, set the hundred eyed Argus lo 
keep watch and ward over lo. But Zeus sent Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods to lull Argus to sl^p by the music of his lyre, and then to slay the 
latter. Hermes carried out his orders to the very letter. After Argus had been 
killed by Hermes Hera took the form’s one hundred eyes and placed them on 
the tail of the peacock which bird was sacred to her,® 

The Khasis of Meghalaya have a very interesting story to account for the 
Tieautifiil feathers of the peacock, which in short, is as follows. Ka Sngi, (Sun) 
the beautiful maiden who ruled over the Blue Realms, was feeling lonely after 
the creation of the world when all animals spoke the language of the mankind. 
U Mew, the peacock, was their but an ordinary grey feathered bird without any 
pretentions to beauty. One day the birds held a great durbar and sent U Mew 
as their ambassador to Ka Sngi. She accorded him the most hearty welcome, 
gave unstinted attention and showered on him unparalleled love which the cock 
received with cpid indifference considering that all this was due to his own 
personal greatness rather than to the gracious and unselfish devotion of his 
consort. 

As Ka Sngi was so absorbed in attending lo U Klew, she forgot lo shed 
her light on the earth as a result of which-rains and darkness lashed the world. 
Even then U Knew deserted her. Ka Sngi could not tolarate this and followed 
him weeping ; as she wept, her tears bedwed his feathers, transforming them 
into all colours of the rainbow. Some large drops falling on his long tail as he 
flew away were turned into brilliant hued spots which are called Uamat Ka 
Sngi (Sun’s tears) by the Khasis even to this day. Ka Sngi told him that they 
were given for sign that wherever he might be and on whomsoever his affec¬ 
tions might be bestowed, he would never be able to forget her, Ka Sngi, the 
most beautiful and most devoted of wives,^ 

The flamboyant courtship antics of the pencodk by displaying its wonder- 
ful iridescent golden and green/eathery ttain is juhparalteled and this dance has 
caught the imagination of the pedple -all. ovar;^e world, peacock dance is 
a lively item, in the Kathak styje of -India,, besides the'’tribhl folk of the world 
over. In Bhutan thv folk danceriii for pe^orming community peacocic 

dance and sing songs in praise of .the'bird* & dp ^ petals OJf N^Av. The 
peacock dance portrayed .In classical,:,} folk ; and movies has deep,roots in 
symbolismllhrpui^^t the East: That tlte^ peacock's 



function is undeniable, but does the peacock perform any eexual cdttus > bis 
is doubtful. The tribal people-of India believe that the peacock reproduces 
itself by letting its seed fall from its mouth during the dance. The Kotas of the 
Nilgiris of Tamil Nadu believe this is the result of a curse, a punishment on the 
bird for failing to prevent a certain couple from having intercourse.” The Gonds 
of Baihar. Balaghat District have a story to the same effect.* 

The pcacock-feathers are reputer to have medicinal properties and are an 
indispensable ingredient in Ayurvedic treatment. Smoked peacock-feathcrs are 
capable of healing snake-bites, it is believed.'* This belief is so strong among 
the people of Punjab that they smoke the feathers in a tabacco pipe as an anti¬ 
dote to snake-bite in the first instance. The feathers are waved over the sick 
all over India to scare demons and diseases." They are lied on the ankles to 
cure wounds.'* Mayurpiccha are held sacred m Buddhism and are used for 
.“iprinkling water on altars.'* 

The peacock-feathers are considered sacred and are an indispensable item 
in temple festivals of South India. No temple^ festival of Kerala is complete 
without a richly caparisoned elephant on which a golden umbrella is hoisted and 
an alavattem (fan made from peacock-feathcrs And encased in a silver handle) 
is fanned and fly-flap made of yalk tail is flown. Peacock fans are used in 
temples all over North India and every Thakurbari in West Bengal must have 
one. The priest of Bhaironath, the Kotwal or spiritual magistrate of Banaras, 
whose chief temple is situated not far from the Town Hall, is armed with a 
wand of peacock s feathers with \s^ich he punishes the worshippers for the sins 
they have committed and at the same lime absolves them of sins." The Varlis, 
a forest tribe of Maharashtra, fix peacock feathers in a brass pot. dance round 
them, and represent Hirva, their household godling, by a bunch of it." The 
nomad Bauris or Bawaryas, who caused coins to be counterfeited and com¬ 
mitted robberies in the past kept with them a small (Quantity of wheat and sandal 
seeds in a tin or brass case, which they called the Devakadana or god's grain, 
and a tuft of peacock's feathers.'* Peacock-feathers are sold in South India 
and the burnt ashes thereof are used as a remedy for vomitting." 

The fat of the peacock is the panacea against atiff joints and necks. The 
application of the MayUenna (oil obtained from the fat of the peacock) on the 
body makes the limbs viable and flexible and acrobats Who show their feats in 
circus are believed to apply it regularly during their training period. Nature 
has endowed the peacock with hundred-eyes and let us not destroy them for 
the supposedly medicinal value of the feathers. People should desist from 
killing dm.lnrd for plucking its feathers. The wanton destruction of the peafowl 
has made tome parts of India less colourful to tourists and lovers of nature. 

A Table. Delicacy 

^Does it not sound strangO how peacock, whose ffesh was the capital catiag 
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of tipw ollwff tb Iwt bt«i NathHiaV Bird of India. It 

"'d 1“"^ “" I*"?* ?*“** “ •**'" *’***"•' " ‘Iw ^'oiioBal Bird 

^ I**” " ““ emblem at 

the arae time. Doubta ww expreaaed in. certain qaartera to our wiadomln 

adoptmg peacock aa our National Bird. In order to aet thia controveray at real. 

we ahall Mamme the propriety of adopting peacock aa our National Bird and 

the prevalence of the practice of eating the fleah of the peacock. In fact, we 

have done the grealeat honour to Aaoka by aelecting the peacock aa our National 
Dim whose killing he stopped. 

The eating of the flesh of the peacock in ancient India was confined to kings 
and some aboriginal tribal people. The Rajahs believed in the maxim of like 
produced the like—a norm in Sympathetic Magic, Our epics and Puranas bcaf 
ample testimony to the eating of the peacock’s flesh. The Jataka stories testify 
. that the peacock's sanctity among the royal houses was due to the belief that 
anyone who ate its head became a Rajah, and those Who ate its flesh became 
young and irnmortal living as gold because of the bird’s golden colour."^ A 
peacock's bone was a prize among the lovers and Vatsyayana has recommended 
in his KAMASUTRA that if the bone of a peacock be covered with gold and 
tied on the right hand, it made a man lovely in the eyes of beholders.^ 

The serving of the peacock as a delicacy at great feasts in former times in 
Europe was part of a housewife s superstition, still powerful, nami^ly, that any¬ 
thing that looks beautiful must taste good,®' It is on record that in Rome and 
latter in medieval Europe, peafowls were raised for the table. It is believed that 
it was Hortensius, the legendary orator whose eloquence took kings and empires 
by storm, who first made a table delicacy of the bird at a feast given to 
the College of Augurs, a band of ancient intellectuals.®® 

Pericles has testified that peacocks fetched high prices during his day and 
kings raised them for selling abroad. Emperor Charlemagne is believed to have 
served thousands of peacocks at a single state banquet.®®-®* The popularity of 
the bird began to wane with the introduction of turkey to Europe from Mexico. 
The peacock was not considered a sacred bird by Aryans and its killing for flesh 
was permitted. The ancient Indian eptca, Puranas^ medical treatises, Dfaarma 
Sastras etc. freely prescribed peacock’s meat as nutriments. The medicinal 
value of the peacock’s meat was pot overlooked by the ancientf. 

CHAjkAK SAMHITAy.die Bible of Ayurvedic physicians, .miumerates 
the following qualities of peacock’s flesh: **The flesh of the peaepok is exceed¬ 
ingly beneficial for the eye, the ear« imtflhgence, the digestive fiie« the consequences 
of age, complexion, voices anvil ptiiod of lif^ It is hesideii; strength-givii^ and 
wind deati^ying. It imireasei a|po klii* aemin*'^^ 

StmniUa* the anclant .surge^yj^yfjk^ib Kas ataited 'that ^the .flesh; of 
the h/Uyura is aetriogant i^/aalina pnd U benhfictid h? ^ 

the growth of hair, io^idvea;^'f^ lor food, and 
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impart* atrenglh and vigour to the organ* ol sight and hearing.” He ha» pteA- 
cribed that a king should '‘drink regularly every cTay sUch wholesome covdials 
as honey, clarified butter, curd, milk and cold water and use in hi* ipod the 
meat and soup of the flesh of a peacock, mongoose, Godha (a species of lizard) 
or Prishata deer”." 

There is no prohibition against the eating of the flesh of the peacock in 
the Apasthamba, Gautama, and Vasistha Darmasutras. In fact ' Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra says that the peacock can be eaten. Manu and Yajiiavalkya have 
not prohibited the eating of the peacock s meat. Peacock’s flesh is one of the 
delicacies mentioned along with chicken, deer and mutton in the feast given by 
Bharadvaja in honour of Bharata.^^ Ramayana also mentions peacock’s meat 
in the banquet hall of Ravana. Buddhaghosa has stated that the flesh of a 
peafowl is delicious to the people of Madhya Desha (including Magadha). 
Puranic and epic evidences show that the peacock’s flesh continued to be a 
delicacy and there is nothing strange in finding the peacock on the table of 
Asoka. In fact credit should go to him for restricting its slaughter and gradual 
abolition. 

Asoka restricted the slaughter of peacocks to two and one deer every day 
for the royal kitchen. Mis Rock Edict I says : ’’Here not a single living crea" 
ture should be slaughtered and sacrificed. Nor should any samaja be held. 
For his Sacred and Gracious Majesty sees much objection in such samaja - • - • 
Formerly in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty, daily many 
hundred thousands of living creatures were slaughtered for the purpose of curries. 
But now when this religious edict is being inscribed, only three creatures are 
slaughtered : two peacocks and one deer, too not regularly. Even these three 
crealnres afterwards shall not be slaughtered.^ (bolds added). The Pillar 
Edict V of AsOka does not enumerate the name of peacock as one of the 
protected creatures. It is evident from the Edict 1 that Asoka was planning to 
dispense with peacocks. It may be safely concluded that the peacock s meat 
ceased to be a table delicacy towards the end of Asoka’* life and Guptas e^ctended 
protection to this bird,** The Mauryas had their totem as Mor, the peacotfk, 
and the totemistic animal is sacred and inviolable. 

Kaulilya prescribed the punishment of first ’ amercement for those who 
molested the peacock and other auspicious birds.' He says: “Elephants, h<w*w 
or animals having the form of a man* bull or an ass living in oceans; tfs well as 
fish in tanks, lakes, channels and rivers ; and such gan« birds as toraimch (a 
kind of heron), uthroiaka (osprey), datuha (a sort of ‘evde^oo), hmnsa (swan) 
chakravaka (a brahmany duclc), jivaujivaka (a kind of pheasant), hkrwgaraja 
(Lankis Malabiricus ckakora (partridge), matlakolia (cuckoo), pea^k, )>arro4, 
and nUmanasorika (maina) as well as other auspiciotjas animals, wHsther birds 
or beasts, shall be protected, from all kind* of molesliiitihn.. .^Thcw who violMo 
iba above rtale shall be pimishs^ with, first amercehu^"^"’* 
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. of i^ock M ,owis Natioaid Bi«l iiat added a aew faithW 

in its Irain, for iu Jcilling ia puaiaHable. und^ liie< laiv^ fa fact a 10-year old 
boy was,fined Rs. 500 Rive Hundred only) by the Sub-Divisionid 

Magistrate of Jhansi on May 27, 1969 for kUling a peacock. The judgment of 
the Magistrate is in«)ortant, for the boy could not get an acquittal even on die 
plea of tender age. This judgment is a historic one and let us trace the part 
played by the bird in history.** 

Place in History 

Peacock is part and parcel of the history of mankind. Rveryone knows 
that the most fabulous throne in the world was named after the peacock. A 
number of empires in the Indo-Ceylonese subcontinent was named after the most 
’beautiful pheasant. Even British monarchs did not hesitate to take oaths by 
this native bird of India. 

One of the commodities exported from Muziris (Myiricode, present 
Cranganore), the ancient port of Kerala, was peacock. The BIBLE mentions 
that King Solomon imported the gorgeous peafowl to the Holy Land through 
Judea and they wandered about the grounds of his great temple.** He raised a 
whole drove of them.** The bird-was no doubt, introduced to the Holy Land 
by the Phoenicians who were the masters of the Arabian and Indian Oceans and 
whose privilege it was to trade with Muziris. They introduced it to Pharoahs 
of Egypt and kings, of Asia Minor, who kept them in their gardens. The 
Hebrews kept these birds in captivity.*^ In Greece the peacock was associated 
with Hera as we have seen earlier. 

Alexander the Great, took two hundred of these magnificent birds to 
Macedonia.’* From Greece they were carried to Rome and the palaces of 
Caesars.** The Romans used the peacock for ornamental purposes. Aristo- 
phane.se has confirmed that a peacock was taken to Europe from India via 
Persia.*'. 

Though Indian epics, Puranas and other religious works mention the pea¬ 
cock, no king was privileged to use the bird as his Bag except Bana of Maha- 
bharata fame. The ancestors of Mauryas end Guptas were w<tfshippers of 
Mot (peacock) and it was their totemistic bird. Tlie origin of the erstT^ile 
Mayurbhanj State (no\v in Orissa) is patent. The tradition current in the 
family is that their prime ancestor Sprang iip from the egg of a pea-fowl. It 
was for this reasdn that the emblem of the chief of Majkurbhanj was a peafowl, 
arid that the killing of the peacock was prohibited in his state.** 

'The Moghuls glorlfi^ the ^eacoqkv Sliah'jahah whd bupt Taj Mahal 
found himself unable to kee^ the tonnes bRgOld end pKcous stones hi (be royal 
treasury. It o^urred. to the eii^Tor that the ^ase^kw of au^ rare jewals as, 
rubfee, garh^if/^iarlB, emeratdSi^^ dlli^ds ; ^ Hmmf’ 



8houl4 be tttilisec) for adbraing the throne of the eihirtfe eo thet ‘ Wis Majesty 
might shiae with increased splendour and the peacock is given a permanent 
pU<;e in history. He lost no ihne, commissioned hundreds of goldspiiths to 
make a throne that should be a Mmnder in the world. The throne he made was 
valuied Rs. 71 million at the time. Tavernier who had an opportunity to see 
the throne in the making valued it at six million pound-steerling. This costliest 
handiwork of man was fashioned out of one and a quarter tons of gold and a 
quarter ton of precious stones. The fate of this fabulous throne is shrouded in 
mystery today.” 

Though not a native of China, the peacock was worshipped in China from 
time immemorial. It is an emblem of beauty and dignity among the Chinese. 
The use of the handsome tail feathers to designate official rank was commenced 
in the Ming dynasty, and ceased only with the dawn of the Republican Era 
(1918). 

As the peacock is considered an inauspicious bird by the Englishmen, its 
asipciation with the royal dynasties and kings is practically nil. However, I 
hnd partly recovered from one of the attacks of insanity his Ministers 
got him to read the King's Speech and he ended every sentence with the 
word peacock. The Minister who drilled him said that the word 
peacock was an excellent one for ending a sentence, only kings should not 
let subjects hear it, but should wisper it softly. The result was a perfect success 
and the pause at the close of each sentence had an excellent effect.^ 

Though Englishmen consider the peacock an inauspicious bird, we in India 
consider it an auspicious object. Hindus believe that a Brahman, a cow, fruits, 
‘flowers, milk, peai'ls, jewellery, a prostitute, an elephant, an umbrella, meat, 
fish, a gun, a bayonet, a mirror, a mongoose, a peacock with its plumage 
expanded, girls singing songs, band players and washermen carrying washed 
clothes etc. are good omens if one comes across ihem.^'' The origin of tfie 
peacock worship in India and other lands is due to this auspiciousness. 

Peacock Worship in India 

The cult of the peacock, pavolatry, is a distinct cultural contribution of the 
Dravidians to Hinduism- This cult is very aiKient and is traceable to^the 
Harappan days. Marshall and Mackay^’ have described peacock models in the 
Indus Valley pottery. The peacock represented the . Earth Goddess to the 
Dravidimis and ihe.cuU of this bird spread from South India to the world, over- 
The Aryanisalion of the peacock is a later developipeiU. The Dravidi^ who 
live in isolated pockets of Nortb, Central and Middle India worslpp this bird.” 
Thus, the Mori clan of th^ Bhils of Central India worship th^ peacock;^ timir 
totem and make periodical offerings of ipain. The ipetnlters. of the clan behave 
that were they aven to set ^foot on the track* of 
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done iind if a woman a pakcocic stie tpust veil her face 

an<l*lQok away.^ 

( 

Hie bird 16 sacred among the Ahtrs and Khandhs, who have pavonine 
totems/* The Koyis who inhabit the district of Godavari in Andhra Pradesh 
erect a pandal under a Nim'tree beyond the precincts of their village when they 
desire to propitiate Sitala Mata, or Mariamma, the goddess of Cholera and 
Small Pox. The image of the goddess of small pox, made with earth from a 
white ant>hill is placed within the pandal on a three legged stool fashioned 
from the wood of the silk cotton tree after tying the image with a cloth or two 
round it and adorning its neck by a few peacock feathers.** The peacock has 
always been associated with the Mother Earth among the tribal pet^le of India. 
The Khonds worship the bird as symbol of earth and the notorioia Meriah 
sacrifice was in honour of Thadha Pennoo under the guise of a peacock.*^ 

The bird is worshipped on the occassion of the Pongal by the Dravidians 
all over India. The Tamilians have the Mattu Pongal ** (worship of the 
cattle as well). During the Pongal the image of Ganesh is the only one seen 
and his worship is rathet perfunctory. In the evening of the last day (i.e. 
Mattu Pongal), the woman have a party, paying obeissance to a peacock and 
indulging in a family reunion of very simple character. This cattle tending 
ceremony is* not confined to ihe Tamilians, The Maun CharaiUi,** or ^eat 
tending of the cattle, is performed by the people of Central India at the time of 
Diwali. The Dulhadeb (bridegroom deity) is the household godllng in the 
Central parts of India and he is worshipped with peacock feathers.” 

The worship of the peacock is nowhere more pronounced than in Tamil 
Nadu where the deified peacock becomes Lord Muruga. It is natural that the 
peacock, whose original habitat in the world was Southern Peninsula, should be 
worshipped after deification. Lord Muruga, the supreme god of the Tamilians 
is called Karlik, Kartikeya, Kartik Swami,^ Muttu Kumara Swami, Kandaswami 
etc. in different parts of India. He is the god of wars and is worshipped all 
over ,. India, in one form or another. He has the peacock as hit vehicle. 
Kavatiyattam is the most important ritual in temples dedicated to Lord Muruga 
in South India* v ' ! i 

Just as Muruga has got peacock as. his vehicle in ^uth fnd^ia, Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning and letters, has gok the same bird as her Pott^yance hi 
North India.*' As different. g<kfe^ and godusses have separate y^iefes’ for 
Iraitsportation, it is clear that Saraswati and ^ru«^, whd has been el^Vat^ 
'i^ululahmanla in the' gwtA^edk'utedn^ 'tens/^tljfi!#^ Hindu eon- 
ception is that they are childrtt i^'-Liolfd Siva^nnd 

Saeaawad: has ’ her yehlidt^wad id Indii BjengaL Cnritiiwl^ enough, 

Kartik it thef^rbiaifeily Bengal /«hd hi*'lectures kdgrn the 

\e«l|a «l of Cakutta.**. Kartik/ thef say. to an 



eternal bachelor and his youth is Apollo-like. He has his tonsort Vallt ac^brd' 
ing to the Dravidian conception. * ^ 

Lord Subrahmania is shown in South Indian temples, pictures and sculp* 
lures seated on a peacock with a serpent coiled wi its claws, and ' 4 goodess 
Saraswati is shown in a similar manner in North India. The peacock as the 
vehicle of Subrahmania or Saraswati represents wisdom, and the coiled serpent 
is symbolic of man’s egoism. The peacock keeps the serpent in check to 
proclaim to the world that Man should similarly keep his- pride and egoism 
under control. Though the peacock and serpent are enemies proverbially, the 
bird that keeps the serpent under control, does not kill it. This is an act of 
toleration and is symbolic of the Hindu philosophy of Ahimsa. 

It is impossible to imagine Lord Krishna as a boy without his crown 
decorated without the peacock feathers. A peacock feather with its ocelli is 
the symbol of cowherd Krishna all over India. Brindavana, his birth place, 
contained about 1,000 temples and the peacocks and monkeys with which the 
neighbourhood abounds even today, enjoyed special endowments.^’ 

Worship of the peacock is now deep-rooted in Hinduism, though it is a 
Dravidian contribution. Hindus hold the bird in deep reverence and would 
never think of harming it. The story goes that when Ravana, the demon king 
of Lanka, invaded the heavens for the purpose of conquering the gods, they 
fled away. Indra, the king of gods, came across a peacock, while he too was 
fleeing. He hid himself under the wings of the peacock in order to protect 
himself from Ravana and his onslaught. The peacock was then a plain-plumaged 
dull-coloured bird. Indra, in gratitude, conferred upon the bird the following 
boon : "I am Sahasraksha, or a thousand-eyed. As you saved my life from the 
onslaughts of Ravana, you too will possess one thousand eyes’*.’^ The peacock 
got its gorgeously coloured plumage and ocelli as a result of this boon. Aryani- 
sation and deification of the peacock took centuries ii^ which process the cult of 
the peacock spread to other lands as well. 

Pavolatry in Persia 

Peacock is worshipped by the followers of the Prophet. Nowhere is the 
worship more deep-rooted than in Perisa which celebated its 2500th birth 
anniversary in 1971. Giant peacocks adorned the main thoroughfares of Teheran 
and pieces were flashed in &ewspa{>ers. Writers on Perisa have testified to 
the existinice of this peacock cglt from time immcitaorial. Mrs. M. E. Home 
Qrlflith" writ^g in 1909, says.; "The symbol of their religion is the Malelk*o- 
IVuMt g peaco^, and it is . Imld, in gretit, reverence". 

/ . Crowfoot** writing in 1901 has explanled the ritee. cototected wUh the pek* 
cock Worship in these word* J "The head of the village came in with, saddi^aifs 
hanging over hie ehonlders.;,. Eipln the bag m front, which wak’.over.<h^^idi#tt» 
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he the bfon^ tlSigure of the Malek^^T^e vrhkh vyas wrappe<^ the 
wrtf^phnge removed. 1lie hgOre was shap^ like a bird with a hole in the 
middle of the back coveted by a lid, and a base like the stand of candlestick. 
The bird was then filled with holy water through the hole, and while this was 
going oq all sang songs in Khurdish. Next, the priest approached it, kissed the 
basis first and then the other parts until he came to the beak. This was pierced, 
and the priest put his lips to it and sipped a drop of the water, and all those 
who were present, except of course, the Armenian, ‘received the sacrament’ in 
the same way, for so we must describe it.”. 

According to Sir George Birdwood*^ the Malek-c-Taus may indeed be an 
actual relic of Babylonian or Assyrian art. "More interesting to anthropologist 
than these speculations about origins will be, perhaps, the recurrence of the same 
figure among the Tachtadji in Lykia, a phenomenon to which writers on the 
Yezidis do not refer. Among the Tachtadji, however, the Malck-e-Taus, so 
far at least, as the reports of von Luschan and BeiU carry us, has no bronze 
^modiment ; the natural peacock with them is regarded as the incarnation of 
evil. The Tachtadji speak Turkish only, the Yezidi Khurdish and a little 
Arabic. They live very far apart. To what, then, arc we to attribute the 
common element ? Two possibilities seem to be open to us. It might conceiv¬ 
ably be an Independent survival in each case of the Tammuz-Thoas worship 
which once extended the whole area. Or there may in more recent times have 
been some connection between the two peoples, which has now been lost or else 
has completely eluded the observations of travellers”. 

The beliefs of the Yetidis concerning the peacock are shared by Muslims 
elsewhere In the world with slight variations. The Arabs, believe that the 
Melek-e-Taus symbolised the sun god supported by the universal axis.^ A 
Javanese Muhammedan myth, on the other hand, tells us that the peacock was 
the guardian at the gate of Paradise and ate the devil, thus conveying him within 
' the gate.^’f 

The credit for spreading the cult of the peacock from India to the West 
goes to Alexander the Great, for it is he who took the bird by the land route 
That the peacock reached the Hellenic world mneh earlier is undoubted, for the 
bird was sacred to Hera. It is well known that like Aryans who adopted tribal 
godling into their religion, the Christiana adopted pagan types for giving them a 
fresh meaning. Thus, the p^epek* which iw Creak art belonged to Hera, 
^ame to .Christian a symbol of. resuriectioitj -prpjbubly bw^uae its fleah was 
supposed not,to decay* , 

The peacock in Christian art was, also ah eihblein of the ever-vigilaat 
church for it was an attribiitc of Christ and Saipt ^l^ra. Furthermore, the 
bn^.syhihokisP^.the . grace aapifainent apd, heavenly gloryFiguriness, of 
peacocks.arp'fopnd .ht Christian India^and, abrwfd, Thp Cathedral 

of Su I^rk has a heat^M.ind graced, caryW o^^ a peacocl^whkh 



according to the Church authorities syinholised the iltiniortiility' df the 
its incorruptibility as well. The fabled incorruptibility of the flcsK‘bf the 
peacock was the cause of the bird being adopted as that type of resurtectionl'*' 
The peocock was an emblem of the Romans and the Christians adopted^! as a 
beautiful ornament for their tombs as well. However, the peacock on R<»nan 
coins designated the apotheosis of princesses, just as the eagle that of victors.^* 

The reason why the feathers of the peacock arc not held sacred in Europe 
is that it is an emblem of Evil Eye or an ever-vigilant traitor, Many animats, 
particularly those with remarkable eyes are still considered possessors of Evil 
Eye. The peacock, Juno’s own bird, full of eyes, symbolise the most envious 
and ill-natured of the deities and it has always been held to be a potent mis¬ 
chief-maker in the European lore. Even well-educated Englishmen are reported 

to be shocked at the sight of the peacock’s feathers being put up as ornaments. 
The English people believe that death or at least some evil will happen if the 
feathers of the peacock are brought home/^ The export of peacock’s feathers 
from India for ornamental purposes to Europe during the Middle Ages suffered 
a setback on accouni of this superstition. 

Why do the English pteople consider the peacock as an inauspicious bird ? 
’’When God created the peacock, the Seven Deadly Sins looked with feelings 
of envy upon its gorgeous plumage, and complained of the Creator’s injustice. 
The Creator said: 'You are quite right; I have been unjust, for 1 have already 
bestowed too much on you ; the Deadly Sins ought to be black as Night, who 
covers them with her veil’. Thereafter he placed the yellow eye of Envy, the 
red eye of Murder^ the green eye of Jealousy, and the rest belonging to others, 
on the peacock’s. feathers and set the bird free. Thus, deprived of their eyes- 
the Sins pursued the peacock with a view to recover their lost eyes from it, but 
their efforts proved unavailing. This is the reason why, when a man adorns 
himself with a peacock’s feathers, misfortune dogs his steps and overwhelm in 
every day.”^‘ The conservative English people cannot dislodge this freak of 
mythology. 

The peacock, in short, symbolised the all-seeing, arrogance, beauty, court 
life, dignity, immortality, luxury, magnificence, omameutation, pompousness, 
regality, resurrection, worldly pride etc. in diQ^erent parts of the world, fu 
roedieaval herraelics the bird was the symbol of the soul. The peacock’s 
feather is an emblem of vainglory and in Asian countries a mark pf rank. The 
peacock with its full tail signified, in ^dream, (iride misplaced in Europe. The 
folded tail of a peacock similarly signified remose. The peacoCk^s tail else¬ 
where means the star-studded sky or the ever watchful Evil Eye.*^ 

The ancients believed that the peaePek was the ck^rdyer of ^penlk, Aus 
the releaeer of fertilisiitg moisture; Peyoletfy* • originally ^confitted' to liidia, 
spread tp the nearby latids m Asia knd Blurope andi t^ b^' l^day Js part-ipd 
parcel bf die major religioits '»yMems,of the .wdrld^, 
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and Islam. India'^can ‘ l^giliiaalely feal prtnid^ df adoptibg the 
FKiacock a& her Natimial Bird and cc^atrfbntmg its cull to the cultural enhance- 
ment of Asia and Europe. 
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FOUCrGAMES OF CATTLE:,-BBEADEBS OF THE BQIIO0A HJUS OF 
OlfJABAT* ^ 


The Barada Hills are located on the West of Saurai^tre region oi 
the Gujarat State in India. Some of the hills are very near the Sea-Coast 
of the Arabian Sea. The area is green and rich with trees, plan^, hurbs 
and creepers> The hills have also grass-land. These hills abound in the 
.Ciattle-brecders who are locally known as Rabaris. They are known as 
Scythians, who migrated from the Central Asia to this land. They have 
Huns as their surnames. In the heart of the Barada Hills as well as- in 
the Gir forest, there are ’inmiy families of the Cattle-breeders, whose sur¬ 
name is Hun. It is Dr.'^H. Westphal, a noted German Anthropologist, 
who visited the hills in the year 1966 along with the present contributor 
to collect data on them. He recognised the cattle-breeders as Huns^ 

The forest of Barada Hills is not dense as the Himalayan forests or 
the forests of the Western Ghats but they are like thickets^ In the forest 
and the Hills, these Cattle-breeders have settle. Their settlements are 
known as ‘Nisada’, which are a dusted of ten to fifty huts made of stone¬ 
walls with leafy roofs. Some hiits, now-ardays, have , been roofed with 
Corrugated tin sheets. A hut is suirounded by dry and: thorny branches 
of plants or trees, which Sf^ve the purpose of a wall or a fence. Adjoin* 
ing to a hut, in the vast compound, tliere is a cow-shed, made from the 
thorny and dry branches of plants or branches of trees, with sky-ex[>osed 
roofs- They plant a tree or trees in the spacious compound so as their 
Cattle can rest there. Stony buckets of hpge sis«es are, alsorseen in the 
compounds to <store water for CatHes, and to spsrinkle on bodies of buf¬ 
faloes when the day becomes hot.. . 


They thrive oh Cattle and such as. milki Butter,, Ghee^, 

Of boOeir butter, dr^ used for 

sweetmeats such as FendU^. aUd rThabadl They keep 

Cows, ^ffalQes>«Goah, Shelia e^ily avail-. 

'thi^:animils .''\ 

. The E^ambl^hi Lal^. is .tbe ihrte Hills/ There 
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sue also many small pools and pmi^ lA Ihe 

in the monsoon with water. The Government 'of' Gujarat t^v rei^ 

( instructed a dam in the Barada Hills near the Bilesl^ar templet iyiHg 
on the national highway joining Forbander and JamnajSmr. Hedge 
is easily available in the Hills and so the Cattle-breeders have perman- 
(>ntly settled here. The main occupation of these people is^ to bfeed cows, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep and camels. When, the cattle go for grashig, 
adults or children accompany them to look after. They phsi the whole 
day with their cattle. This is their routine work. To any other tribe, 
this sort of work would have been tiresome and tethous while it is not at 
all tedious to these people. While doing such work they practice their 
own folk-games, which are a part of dieir way of life. These games 
keep them fresh and give them joy because most of them are recreational 
in nature. • 


“They are passed from child to child in almost pure oral tradition 
with no reference whatever to print and probably with negligible in- 
lluence from teachers, parents or recreation leaders.”* Thus, folk-games 
are passed over traditionally. No rules are laid down on the pages of 
hooks, but they are oral changing from region to region, from village tp 
xillage. Rules are, of course, flexible and subject to amendment at the 
will of the players.”^ In the games, the material used is, generally, local 
or as available in their huts or from the surroundings. 

The folk-games, as collected by the present contributor and piayed 
by them, are nearly thirty seven in numbers. Their names are (l)Gariya 
Jail-Top spinning (2) Kiteflying (3) Kabbadi (4) Hasrakh Metali or 
KhoKho (4) Khilo Pado (5) Dhamaliyo Dhoko (6) Mot Pagiyau (7) Sat- 
.Satamani (8) Kagada-Kadhi (9) Chhut Dadi (16) Easto (11) Nav Kankari 
(12) Char-Kankari (13) Pakada Pakadi (14) Langadi (15) Ambali Pimpali 
1 . 16 ) Mungi-Vel (17) Andhalo Pado (18) Bhon Bhon (19) Nar Bakaro 
(20) Shishi-Bandi (21) Sepoy, Sepoy (22) Sepoy (23) Hud hukadu* (24) 
Ajari Bajari (25) Dhingi-Phlngi (26) Ghar Ghar (27) Moi Thango or Gabi 
Gabi (28) Paida (29) Sat-Tali (30) Batb-(jabadl (81) Lahibu Thekavun 
(32) Unchu Thekavun (33) Koyado (34).Tansali Sinchavi (35) Lakadt- 
Sinchavi (36) Mali Sinchavo (87) Gad Slnc^vi,:etc. are a 

names. Some of their games have rh^iugleodpl^a bjF riddlds or ^ay- 

words, which* (Min be sung (A* recited'in fAlk-tunejr^ • 

. Hot!/ arc these folk-games |itoyed .or, ^hat are their teehtdiin^ wl^ 
they play them ? What materisd do . ilay use ? , th^ are thCr^ iHrOhlei^ 
___ 

J, Dr. H. Bniavaad, Th« .«t^ AinerksfOi Felklore. p. ,«o. f 

Dr. R4a»pp«ss4 , DsdftiiehJ: 
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Tlijfc t^loilqilib of llie toik^gttnos . 


(1.) .GsftyA'loll : It is a, folk'g^me which is phiyed by village boys 
of Gujaratond in many other states like Uttar Pradesh. It Is known as 
Lattha Khela there and in Orissa, it is known as Laudt Khei. Thus it is 
a popular gaiqe with children of India. 

It is generally a group-game of the Barada-Hills, but sometimes, 
there are only two players i.e. a game for the two^ 

On the surface of the earth a circle is drawn with the help of the 
sharp iron-point or with a small weed, tied at one end of the string, with 
•V'hose help, a top is being spun. 

In the beginning, toss is made. There is a phrase for toss, called as 
‘Meh-Unalo.” A toss is nothing but small piece of a flat stone which is 
inoistured with saliva on 6na ride and it is thrown in air. A group asks 
for Meh i.e. moistured side. If its moistured side faces, the sky,' the 
group is a toss-winning team which goes on the ground. The, remaining 
group has to keep his- top in the circle drawn on the surface of the earthl 
'I he top, in the circle, is aimed at by the players with the help of tops. 
The players spin their tops on it. The top, that does liot touch the top, 
lying in the circle, is being captured with the help of the string and whose 
top is being captured, becomes defeated and he has to field the game. 

There are many variants of this game,in Gujarat. There are many 
names (ri the games. Gariyo is also known as Bhamardo-top. When 
the^ game is played in the monsoon season, the players often recite a 
rhyme, which runs as hiider : 


Bhamardani aair,. 

> 

Mem ni dhar f / 

.(Oh point of a and shower of rain^* 

T'hus, the cycle of: the/game, gh^ the game of'boys only: 

Kite-ily^j It is ^ int^nattpi^ game* which is. said to be origi¬ 
nated in Ghi^;^ a pnipdae' to iofsek hiittian labhitr es^e^liy in Tibet, 
hi India, it was popi^^d; by the'Moghal. rulers. . It: is a hatimial game, 
played in cities, tdwns:^;^ game af Guj- 

.aratlxdh hoys and ^k^tttien and wmM»r'|wrtifiipate. In certain towi^. 
. kite-flying cpmpeMfloi^, aiw ' Hence ft to ■ very pdpulars!^^' 

Jb^Gularat. ■: ':J-' 





The catUe-breeders of HiUs axe-noiittdte: 


jtlace to place. With the contact of the town<dwelling people; the hife* 
Hying might have be'Sn. adopted by these people. 

Hutntti or Kabbadl; It is now a national g^nie» Imt the oatDe^bree- 
(lers have their own game-rules for Kabbadi or Huttitu. Kabbadi is 
known as Bhagad Tui in the Bhal region, of the Gujarat State, nearing 
the gulf of the Cambay. In the north Gujarat, it is known as Kabbadi. 

Hasrakh Matalt: In many places of the state, it is known as Kho 
Kho. It is a group game. The whole group is divided in two teams. 
One team is the group of players, other of the fielders. Fielders sit down 
on the earth and players move round them. One of the fielders pursue 
them to catch one of the players, and aims for the purpose pushing a 
fielder, saying Hasrakh Matali or Kho Kho when the fielder thinks fit to 
do so. The game has many aims except recreation. Girls also play thi.s* 
game and number of players is generally ten. 

Khtio-pado: Literally Khilo means a pole and Pado means a he-buf- 
(alo. Among the t attle-breeders, the game has variant and different 
techniques. 

Generally a .wooden pole is being erected on the surface of the land, 
and the. toss-winning team would keep pieces of cloths near the pole. The 
other team would try to take away pieces of cloths. When all are taken 
away, fielders become winner and winners go to the pole to play the 
game. It is a group-game and specially played by the cattle-breeders of 
the Hills. 

Dhamaliyo'-Dhoko; It is a circular game. The group of boys or girls 
sit round on the earth, The fielder is a boy or a girl, according to the 
group. The fielder has a cloth-ball or a knotted cloth. The attention of 
the players' group should be in the circle and no player is allowed to look 
behind. The fielder takes round after rounds at the back of the playera 
and put the cloth ball or knotted cloth at the back of a player. The 
player is not aware of it, and the fieldm* complete a round and if the 
player is caught red-handed by the opposite party, he* is beaten with the 
cloth ball so long as he does not stand up and m^e his movement to run 
at backs of the players. The player is wplac^ by tbe-ifi^^ l^fis the 
game goes on. The game'has a couplet, which runs as under; 


' Efimmaliyo dholMi ffhaxn^ dhain' thttya, 

Pachhu vali juye a mar hhayaf 

It means that a player, who woiiM look at the back, would be beafeia 
because the fiattghty and hpHy sti<fi('iiu)Yes^^ axid fro. ' ‘ ' 

A similaip folli-game Is aim by 'M'ChU^r^ of the lltfar Prar 



'nini a$ und^y a Jamat . bh$y^ ' 

PteUia dekho roar kliay f 


\ , , 

JytMosh^ b&S rfif rtiyma; idiick 


Compare these, two games with Drop the i HahdkerehieC* 

Mot Pagiymi: ,lt is the game of male only. . Boys and adults can 
also play it. A piece of cloth is taken'Jby the fielder and it is laiotted at 
one end. The whole piece of cloth is braided. This braided cloth is 
kept between the tlrst big finger i.e. a thumb and the second finger of a 
leg. Having kept the head downward and knelt down from the waist, 
keeping two palms on the earth, the piece is thrown up so ds to reach the 
players, who fry to catch it. If players catch it all times, they are win¬ 
ners. If they lose it, they field the game. Thus, the game is being 
[dayed by. them. Generally, it is played in open field. It is an outdoor game, 
This game is found only among the Cattle-breeders of the Barada-HUls. 
The game is meant to train ears for aiming. The.literal meaning of the 
game is death-feet (mdt-pagiyun). 

Sat Satamani: In the game, there should be generally seven-players. 
I'irst, they ripen-pake. In the process, they sit or stand together and 
clap their hands and whose palm is up, is called or known as ripened or 
pakyo. One who is not ripened, becomes a fielder. The fielder has. to 
shut or close eyes io try to find out players, who. are hidden in a corner 
or behind or under cots if they play in the compound, or who. are hidden 
behind trunks of trees if they play in fields, farms or in the wood. The 
player, who is caught, is a fielder. And thus the wbhle game, goes on. It 
is a mixed game of boys only and girls only. The game, is played all over 
the state. 

Kagada Kadbl s It literally means crow end enrry. On the game,, 
there is a couplet which runs thus: 

Chah Chan Bagali, chanani dal, 

Hun papaiyo tun mug dal, 

, Av te kagada ICadhi piva 1 . ‘ : 

A call-line uttered by flayers runs Biust 


It means y - , 

I am Pupaya, you are mug dal; 

"Oh; ctow came, come to "dirfak. curly ^ 


1,: :M«ria Leach. The ^kaadiud 0ij6ti0ng^, of PelkU^ 
ysl* 't« p..Np» 4W8,. ■ ' i j. . •' ,1 







A calMine maansr do you feel piinchittg. 


There are many variants^ of couplets in different p^ts of the states.. 

A group of players find out a small piece of stone. They fix tip a 
lielder with *"ripen>method."’ The fielder faces the direction of the Vil¬ 
lage of his maternal uncle« One player picks up the piece of stone and 
hides it in his pahn, folding near the knee. The fielder is invited to find 
out the player in whose palm it is hidden. If he is picked up or traced 
out, the player goes out for fielding. Thus the game goes on. It is 
played by both the sexes. 

Cbhut dadl: Literally it means to throw a small ball on players. 
It is the game of the boys only. It can be played in open. A ball, made 
from' rugs, is thrown on the players. In the game, there is no fielder. 
All are players as well as fielders. With the ball, a player is aimed at. 
There is no limit in number of players. The player, who has a ball with 
him, is touched by “another” player, “another” player is not aimed at. 
Ihus the game goes on. 

There is a variant of this- game in which seven flat stone<$ 
are kept erect. 

These seven sfones are known as ‘fusels’ A heap of the seven stones 
is called ‘Dher’. The players would throw ball on Dher to cause it to fall 
iloWD. If it is not done so and the ball is being caught, the players are 
declared ‘out’ and they become fielders and players. 

If the whole ‘Dher’ is caused to fall down, the players try to take 
away the ball so long as it is not erected. If the ball is taken away and 
fusel, not erected, the game is being started by the .same player. This 
game in the Bhal and the Kaner region is known as Nagariyo, where 
pieces of woods are used in place of the stone pieces for the game* It is 


also known as Nagolchhun. 

Easto: This game can be seen playing in the whole of western 
region of Saurashtra. A chart is drawn on the earth with the help of an 
edge of a stone or with the wooden stick.. This game can be played by 
four boys-with the help of four broken small pieces of. woods, which 
serve the purpose of dice, as well aa‘ small > fevr .^ pieec^ of stones. 
Three or two players can also play with it* Ifi the Hills, on stoneii, they 
carve easto permanently. When they go tp graze their cattle, to.,Wfi 
time, they play with it. In the: Uttar Pradi^» it is-popular as ■ Sola 
gisto. ■ ‘ 

Nakiialuirl t It means a of ntfie pieces of slOiie, w^ch 
can be play^ by four, three or two hpys adults iwmii the Imlp of 
small 'stone'pieces -'dra?^' ,bh'..t^e:‘eaHh’ \ 

, ', Chpr/Ka^Uiil't' 
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iD^.vl^i^idMiMKU;a-.elkaii/^ther .dra^n cm the ■ 

’ E^tOrNiivkiiiikiuri and Char Kimkari we alsto inddor games and 
godd pastimes. 


'-^) S'V ‘ 
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Pakftda PlA;ajdl -^ It is a water game. It means literally catch and 
catch. It can be play^ In a river or a lake or a water^pool or a pond 
which has deep water, where a player can dive. It is played both by 
boys and girls. The game trains them for swimming. It is a group- 
game. The players, with clappings of palm, tiy to ripen. 

The player, who is not ripened becomes a fielder. All players dive 
deep in water so as their limbs may not be visible to the fielder. The 
fielder also dive, to find them out of the water. If the fielder catches 
any of the plajj^ers, he has to replace the fielder^ Thus it goes on. Thtr 
game is also known as 'Dubaki Dav* i.e., the diVe play, in other parts oi 
the Gujarat State. 


Langadt: This is^a popular game in all parts of the state. It is the 
game of teenagers. It iJ also a group-game. The unripened fellow be¬ 
comes a fielder who keeps his one leg up and hopS to catch one of the 
[flayers caught becomes the fielder and thus it goes on. 

Occassionally girls also play the game. 

Mungi Vel: It means, literally, a dumb-creeper. It is a group-game 
of boys only. First the group keeps standing to ripen i.e., to fix up, who 
would be the fielder. The playerS except the fielder are scattered in the. 
open space. The fleld^ try to catch a player \y|thout uttering a single 
word- The smile or laughter on the face of a fielder is also forbidden K» 
the game. Silently, a fteldw goes to catch the player. The player, 

< aught, is declared as ^‘out’\ Thus, the, fielder catches one by one except 
the last one. When only one player is left out on the ground, the game 
is over. Thus the game goes on. 


; "AmbaU Ftanpall t - It fis a gpoup-geme. of boy^ only. It is believed 
that this game was P^yed- by Pandayns knd i^Suravos. i lt is also known 
as KOrambhadl> the hegiiming,; file tdnym'Sr ripem.. One, who is left 
V oul» Is ndW a A< stick is tlj^ drawn On the 

earth; bO t&e-plnyw- . the goes otf td hriii^ theOl®<?® lo keep it in 

the -circle. HayfngJ It/ ^ fibie. cirolej ,hp. cUinlbs ^np the tree and 
^ catches a _playeX, a; .-.Thns; on. ^ • ' ■ 

Andhalp 1*4 kIo: LitWallyOt'h^ans to .wrap a ' f^ece of cloth over 
ey^. To fix^np a.fielderi, they;,sit'in.rip^v (jnripened player becomes a 
fieideri A pleGOrdr<KdUi...ta.bninid The-.Q|ber.<.p]ayers sit at a 

.distance of n'emdy ten feeh' catch one of. them. The 

whd ^ n; 
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IS also a gpcnip'game. This game is also fouiid is: otber^IWi^ of. 
CfUjarat'State. ' 

Bboii Bhon t It is a cry like game. In the game, a couplet |s l^iiig 
sung while playing. It runs thus r 

, Lili pili nagar Vel; 

Mara Bheru ne, 

Tapali mari chhodi mel 

It means: Green and yellow are betal leaves; 

Give a slap to my player but release him. , 

In the game, players knit their fingers and stand in a line. Last 
player and his companion will try to pass by from the canopy made by 
tirsl and second player with their hands and fingers. Players sing the 
couplet mentioned above. Thus mo.st of the players pass by. The 
remaining two come out as fielders. They try to catch players. From 
players, who are caught, join fielders making a big group. The whole 
group, then comes out to catch players. Thus the game goes on. It is 
played both by boys and girls. 

Nar-Bakaro: Literally it means the game between a wolf and a 
goal. It is a group-game played both by boys and girls. First, they try 
to ripen. Suppose, there is a group of ten players. The tenth is Left 
out, so he is wolf, nineth is a shephard and eighth is a dog and the remain¬ 
ing seven are goats. The wolf would be in his abode. When the wolf 
\VOuld go to goats* abode to catch it, the shephard and the dog would 
try their best to catch it. If the wolf is caught by them, the game is 
<tver. This game is found only among the cattle-breeders of the Hills. 

jShishl Bandl: It is a group-game of boys only. The players has to 
ripen to select a fielder. Except the fielder, the players will form a round 
while-standing first the fielder would shout: 

Kona shishi bhangi ? (On whose head was the bottle broken ?) 

The player would r^ly: “Kona mathe tandi ? (On whose head it was 
broken ?) The fleldm* would reply: ‘Op the head of my. X. The player, 
whose name has been announced would stand, up' immedh^ly and wopld- 
join the fielder; Thus is game goes on., Fdr payers ^ a fielder it 
is a game of give and take. It lasts for a very long iieHod. This gam' , 
is played by children of the cattle-breeders of the Hfile' ’ . 

Sepoy-Sqtdy * The game is pl^ed by' boys and -^lsv But their ; 
motif is differ^. In boyS^ game, there is a sepo^ Olid 

tlve. to seven, shepherds firciin boy-players. ; 

tiiOh caftie, ’They 

Sthepihardt try to run away^ but are by ibe 



it; 

gfi^gWuV a lii dfsffulse of )ii hea^ttiati.. tomes th^ire^ . 

he^dmim, ^<^b«Jrds are inspired to atfeidpt to run away but the headman 
interferes and ^ ratt^rnllows th^m t<r|d. 

In girls’ ^me,. ^$epoy\ players in . gjui^ie of sbephard go to a 
fctrest to cut grass. They by to catch them. . While ddhtg, so, 
Ahephardetses try to run dway imt they cafthdl. 3b they* cry and’ shdut • 
'When we shall be at home, we shall complain to four male number that 
we were harassed by sepoys and sahebs. Finally they beg them to pardon. 
Sepoys return their sicbles and cloths, meant to foringygrass. 

Hud hu Kadu t It is a group-game. There are always two teams of 
seven players. They toss. The winner of the toss will heap dust in a 
fixed boundary-line. Players who heap dust would recite a couplet: Hud 
» ha kadu, Khambhalu dhunkadu. It means a village named Khambhala is 
\ery near. Then the players of the opposite team would attempt to 
destroy those heaps. The player of the first team would make the heaps. 
Ihus the game goes on—«ne group distroys and the other makes that in 
order. It is a local game. 


AJarl-BaJari ‘ It is a group-game in which there may be eight to 
twenty players. In other parts of the state, it is known as Abulo Hhabala. 
A chart generally is drawn in which there are twelve kothors on forts. 
Four kothors are marked with some signs. Each player'is posted on each 
•corner. One player stands out where a sign has been drawn. The player 
standing out will clap his palms, the players standing on the corners 
would rush' in, and they will turn their faces towards those, Who are in 
the forts and would try to pick up dust from the ground and to’ return to 
their posts. When they come out undisturbed, it is called—Qtndu the 
end of the game. 


Pfatngl^Dlili^i: It is the game of girts dhly^ It is a gtQUp game. 
Dhingr means a she-dol). In thia game, whole life-cycle, in jesfure, is 
being played. Marriage,, comings c# she^irtendiK relaflSes, etc. are also 
being {di^Sd in jestmes. On one ^de, thcfre' wdbid be a brlde^s group, 
on ^ other a bride-grdbm^s Ttie msirriaiMcf^tkloay of the 

dedt J^e# l^laci vWi ^ ib game. A^ ef a ma#^ 

cetebsnted 'are-..a^' snug: When 

tbie;'marfiage-pidiiiy; j» SNbe 

',pb^3l|trS'e^^ectebi!^^ ^hdldeii' 

brst HoK-cei^ is aim cel^iw^SjMf. HeaceKHrilfc fflte' game cobCteS 

^ i... ’ " 

'OkiMShakt' li is -.mhted'' mid the,.- 

/ ;v‘'-- 
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house-sape, verandah» compound aud. wiUL. Tlmse 

to train them to carry the burden of the marri^ iife. , v '^ 

Mol Thango: Moi is a scraped small piece of wood ,of 1/2 \lpOt, 
pointed at two ends. Thango is a small stick of nearly 1^1/2 feet^pohited 
at an end. A small slopy bole-gabi is dug on tiie ground. Mpi Is kept 
on it and thrown at a distance with the help of the pointed end of Thango 
or dandor^-a stick' a glayar. OtKers st^d at a distance to catch' Mob 
Suppose it is caught, the moi player looses the game and from his party, 
next player comes to play. Thus it goes on. When moi of all players is 
being caught or dando, lying on gabi, is aimed at one by one with the moi, 
the garty looses the game and they Join as fielders. 

Palda: Iron wheels' of moderate sieze are also popular for games 
among boys of the cattle-breeders. It is a game of running. With the 
help of an iron rod, they circle the wheel of the earth, running as fast as 
they can. The players, who runs the fastest, is the winner. Paida, * 


literarly, means wheels. 

Sat Tall: Literally it means seven clappings of hands. It is a 
group-game played by boys as well as girljs in an open ground. It can 
be played in all seasons except rainy days. There are many varients of 
this game in Gujarat. In the beginning, the group ripens. The remain¬ 
ing boy or a girl becomes a fielder. One of the players gives seven claps 
4n the palm of a hand of fielders. At the seventh, he shouts: Oh see, 
a kite flies, See, Oh see; When the fielder looks back, the player gives 
the final clap, and runs away. Fielder goes at the back to catch the 
players. The player caught becomes a fielder and thus the game goes on, 

Batb-Gabadl: Literally it means to embrace and throw away. 
There are two players only. They wrestle like wrestlers. They player^ 
who is thrown on the ground gets defeat. This game i^ played when 
there are marriage or Kalash, a ritual ceremony at a time when they 
install mother-goddess Mammai. 

Laubu Thekavau: It is long jump. • 

Unehu Thekavau: It is high jump.. 

Itoyado: This game is also played when there ajre marriage-cere¬ 


monies or Kalash rituals. A rope is knotted with many knots in which 
there is a secret knot which is very ^icutt to unfd^. li)e.jrdpe is 
thrown when there is a crowd or a marriage-jparty to unfold all knots. 
M«my try but it becomes difflbult to junfold-the-secret.Imot,;. 


succeeds, get applahSes Slid praises and is known ^ toavandd. V It: is 
u indiyidual^ gatne of male-se^t .^^4- ■'.''V''' '- 

Tansali Stuelaavl: TansaK Sii^c^vi Is: 
which is played by <^ly wbep b|iare are 





ft}red up- i^ the^ $arth. Young men are 
challa&ged to pick it up with tJie help of five fingers only. One who can 
do it. is cat^ hravando. * , 

, Lakadl SiDchaVts This game is placed by male sex only when there 
are festivals, fairs or ritual ceremonies. Two young men come forth with 
a heavy, thick and strong bamboo stick. They sit down on the ground 
opposite to one another. They keep a stick in their hands and try to draw 
towards them. The game lasts long if both are of strong features. The 
young man who draws the slick towards him is a winner. 

Mall Sinchavo; This game is played when there is a marriage or 
Kalash ceremony in the tribe. A strong and sturdy young man comes 
emt off the parly and challenges the crowd for the game of Mati Sinchavo. 

Mali means a man. He is generally strong, stout and weighty man 
Sinchavo means to pick-up. Literally it means the lifting of a man. It is 
a game like weight lifting. 

In the game, a strong^^and sturdy, weighty and stout man lies down 
on the ground. The man, who ha^ taken up the challenge, would try to 
]tick him up with his hands upto his breast or head. If he is successful, 
lie is taken up as bravando. 


Gad Sifichavi: Gad is a big stone of nearly fifty kilograms. When 
the Cattle-breeders go to hilly-forest^ they play this game. A young, man 
is challenged to pick up such a stone. If he picks it up, he gets praises 
and eulogies. It is also a weight lifting game. 

Such games like Mali Sinchavo and Gad Sinchavo are being played 
by ttiem because they have to lift up young cattle when they are ill. 
^Speh games train them for practical pjp'pbses of their life. 


These are the folk-game played by the cattle-breeders of the Hills. 
Some of them are international games such as kite^^flying. Some of them 
are nafjonal; such as kfd}badi and topr^spinniiig, some of them, regional; 
.'>nch as Khb Kho and Ambkli Pimpaii,' some o| them,' local; such as Hud 
hdkadti, and some of . them are tribal, luch as ITahsali Sihehayi, Mati 


■ ;Sinchayp,''Gsd Sipc^vi etc. , ^ 

\ The, ^l|trgam^,,pfv^^Va^^ Htite.<in^Lai« as under: 

.fi)' S^y,: pado. Jd} Kpyado-(A) Tfas^ S 

i^ftlta^i ^in^yife* p^giyuh 

■AJai:i Bajari 

(idy'Bath'^adl etc/'''" f. ' ^ \ ''Y ■ 

. ‘The nf io hw not 

cowvfcfdy ^ chwsi- 




garner Here to an ette^^pt v^ere ^ lemes ^l ^e 

i:etUe'bKeder8 of the Hill is classified as undar; 

(1) Mix-games in which boys and girls play fc^ether^ 

(2) Folk-games for boys only, 

(3) Folk-games for girls only, 

(4) Folk-games for adults only, 

(5) Folk-games which are played in water. 

(6) The Jungle and outdoor games, 

(7) Indoor games, 

(8) Games which are played as indoor as well as outdoor games, 

(9) Seasonal folk-games, 

(10) Folk-games which can be played year round, 

(11) Folk-games which can be played only by the day-time, 

(12) Folk-games which can be played only at moony-night, 

(13) Ritual or ceremonial games, 

(14) Group-games, 

(15) Individual games 

Of these 15 types of games No. 1 gc. the mix-folk games are Sepoy, 
Sepoy, Ghar Ghar Dhingi Hhingi, Sat statmani etc. 

(2) Folk-games played by boys or males only with female participants 
are Khilo pado, Khokbo, Dhamaliyo Dhoko, Mot-pagiyun, Sat Satamani, 
Kagada Kadhi, Chuut Dadi, Pakada Pakadi, Easto, Navkunkari, Char 
Kunkari, Langadi, Hasrakh matali, Ambali Pimpab, Andhalo pa to, Bhon 
Bhon, Nar Bakaro, Shishi Band!, Moi Thango, Kite-flying, Top-spinning, 
Paida, Mungi Vel, Ajari Bajari etc. 

(3) The folk-games, those are also played by. girls* are Khokho, 
Dhamaliyo Dhoko, Sat Satamani, Kagada Kadhi, Pakada Pakadi, Sepoy, 
Langadi, Andhalo Pato, Bhon Bhon, Nar Bakaro, Htidhukadu etc. 


(4) The games, which are also played by males, are Easto, Navkun¬ 
kari, Gharkunkari, Hudhukadu, Mot pagiyo, Rho Bath gabadi, Koyado, 
Tansali Sinchavi, Lakadi Sinchavi, Mati Sinchavo, Gad Sinchavin, Mungi 
Vel etc. ^ 1 

. (5) The water game to Pakada Pakadi dr iOubaki^il^ey. ^ 

(6) The jungle games and outdoor games ’are' Rttpli^'^do, Kho Kho. 
Mol Pagtyuii, Kagada i^di thhut Bad), Ra^td, .^kyknnk^r'Ghhr Kunkari^ 
Aihbaii Phnpali, Mungi yeh .^dhah> Pato,; Bij(on“ Baki^, 

Sha^i Bahdi, Bepoy, Sepoy. Oad' B 

0) Indoor games are fitting ' Ghgr 

Khnkari etc* - ^'■} 


'S 




^ r. ‘ 







^ ^(8) Indoor and ootdoiir gomes ore Emto, Kov-Kuakari. Chariumkari 

ote. 

(9) Seasonal games are Pakada pakadi played only in rainy season, 
Gmr&ya jali played in the monsoon only. Khokho can be played all around 
the year eaeept the monsoon. AmbaiU Pimpti^ only in the summer. Gabi 
Gabi or Moi Thango only in the summer. 

(toy The folk-games, played year around, are khio pado, chhut dadi 
Sat Satamani, Kagada Kadhi, Easto, Navkunkari, Char Kunkari, Langadi 
Mungi Vel, Andhalo pato, Bhon Bbon, Nar Bakaro, Shisbi Bandt, Sepoy, 
Sepoy Ajari Bajari, Hudhukadu, Sat Tali, Kayado, Bath Gabadi, Mati 
Sinchavo, Gad Sinchavi, Tasali Sinoha>i, Lakadi Sinchavi, (rhar Ghar 
Ohingi Dhingi etc. 

(11) Games played by day-time only are Ambali PimpaJi, pakada 
pakadi. Sepoy, Sepoy, Nar Bakaro-, Easto, Charkunkari, Nav-Kunkari, 
(ihar Ghar, Dhingali Dhingeli, Garlya Jah, Kite-flying etc. 

(12) Games played at the mony light are Langadi, Khokho, Hasrakh 
Matali, Mungivel, Sat Ttfti etc. 

(13) The ritual games or the ceremonial games are Koyado, Tansah 
Sinchavi, Lakadi Sinchavi, Mati Sinchavo etc. 

(14) The group-games are as under: Khilo pado. Kho kho or 
Kasrakh Mataii, Mot pagiyun, Sat satamain. Pakada Pakadi, Kagada Kadhi 
Chhut dadi, Dubakida, Langadi, Ambah Pimpali, Mungi >’el, Andhalo 
Pato, Bhon Bhon, Nar Bakaro, Shishi Bandi, Sepoy, Sepoy Hudhukadumv 
Dhingi Dhingi, Ghar Ghar, Ganya-jaii, Moi Thango eU*. 

(16) Individual games in which only one, or two, three or four 
players can play, are Nav-kunkari, Char kunkari, Bath gabadi, Mati 
Sinchavo, Gad Sinchavi, Lakadi Smehavi, Easto, Tansali sinchavi etc 

These folk-games have technical terminology such Meh Unalo, Giiiu 
chade, Pakavau, Meen Kevravavun, Dher, Fusel, Pat or Pad, Da or day,. 
Bhiloo or Bheru or Bhitlu! 

In a group-game, toss-winning system is found. Meh Unalo is just 
like a toss Playing Meh Unalo literally ^means the monsoon and the 
summer. 

Players select a flat piece of a small stone or baked carihern piece 
of a broken pot. Its one edde is moisihired oilher with water or mouth 
liquid saliva, in Ottjarati known as thunk. Moistured Side is Meh be¬ 
cause it is wet and *1* dry side Js Unalo, 0e .. * 

One of the captain or leader of the team selects Meh for the team, 
l^e a toss* it is throwh in dia ^ir^^ Whm* M comda back on the earth; 
its shls Ik toeing obsareedi by with H thp Ws moi*- 

IMWd ««es ta «» fl«M 

tor . " ' ' 



They have also some peculiar terms, via. Gidu Chadi, Pa£avu{i,'Meen;, 
Kevravavum, Da or Dav Apavo etc. These terms are meanigful them, 
such as. - # 

Gldu Chade: It means having lost the game. Gidu sfands for a goal- 
GidU/Chade means to get a goal. Gidu Chadavavun"means to give a goal. 
I’he winner team gives a goal known as gidu chadavayun. 

Pakavun: It means literally to ripen. There are three methods for 
pakavun. Ohe of them is Meh Unalo ment for the teams only. It is an 
(Ephemeral contest. For the process, all players stand together in a 
round and clap .tlieir hands keeping palms near the stomach, either facing 
Ihe sky or ground. The majority clears out the group. There is second 
round with the same process. It goes on the fashion. One who is 
not iinally ripened is a fielder. 

To form a team, there is a method known as padhi Avavun. For 
teams, two captains are, first, fixed. They request players to go or nam¬ 
ing themselves means padhi Avanun. Two players go aside to name 
Ihcmsclves. When they come back, to the captains, they recite a line: 
Adhi Padhi avya. 

The captains will question them : Shun padhi avya ? 

Players : Konc joyaye Vagh ? 

Kone Joyaye sinh ? 


It means that we have come naming ourselves. The captains would 

ask; ‘Oh, what are yoiu* names ?’ The players would reply: ‘who 

wants a figer and who wants a lion ?’ The reply of a captain would be: 
I want lion’, A lion-named player would join that captain. And thus 
a team is made for the game. Having formed the team, they toss. And 
toss-winning team would go for the play. 

Meen Kevravavuni It means to accept a defeat by saying meen. The 
'NVinner demands it. Dher means a small heap of small pieces of seven 
stones, or also heap of dust. Seven stones, when scattered, sire knowh 
as Fusel. Pat or Pad means play-ground. Outdoor games are always 
played on pat or pad. > : • 

Da or Dav ^avo means to play a game ae a fielder. Da Leva moans 
to play, a game as a player. * ; > 

Dhffloo or Bfaera or Blitthi means partejmers in a game. 


Some of , the'folk^games are aecamjmQi^ wit& oq rlJ^s or 

rhymes or wmeit^kH^ieS with apnte woitM 

with couplets kagado KadltfV, Dtuai^aliya Dhdh^. jail, 'Mon 

Dhon etc. GaHya' Jali has.a s^fei^'thiis t ^ ^ 




^ y: ' T' f ' 'y:\\ ‘i.: . 



> or 'n^, VpQibftt a wWl]) 

Meh dhadutiie dariya par 
(Oh rain thundera beyond the sea I) 
second rhyme runs thus; 

*Ash, pani ne chhash; 

Taro gariyo tapasli 

(Hope, water and curd>milk, see the point or your tojp J) 

f-* 

Other gam^ is moi Thango, whose rhyme is as under: 

Moi no thango, 

Ne me bhango; 

(A piece of moi, disappeared the rain f) 

Bhon Bhon has^ateo a rhyming couplet, which is as under: 
Lili pili nagar vel, 

Mara Bheru ne ; 

Tappali mari, . 

Chhodi mel! 


'The betal leaves are green and yellow. Giving a slap, release my play¬ 
mates). 

Khokho, Ambali Pimpali etc. begin with folk-eries like question- 
answer. Kho Kho begins with these words:— 

Tel pae chee ke pani 
Reply is: pani. 

• 

(Oh what do you drink, water or oil ? Reply is water) 

Ambli pimpli begins with a shouts Ambali fimpli chhute chhe. (Ambali 
PimpaU is, now, being released). 


Hudiikadu bks Hiynie like cry: Hudhukadu 
Kharobhalu dhqnkadu ^ 


(Hudhukadu, kbambhal a ^village is very hear). 


Tb6 |hetiN» 


"rhyines had’ s^^e signiheant relation with 


WW'-'.- .- .. ■..< , - .. 



Thus ‘'traditional games offer an idea} for. folk^e k^searc^.’*^ 
and “may serve in more ways than one as a eonveilient key to tlie way of 
Ufe of a people.”^ 

0 

Saurasira Unlverstty, Ra}kot Gii|rat. 


NOTICE 

t j 

To cope with the ever increasing production cost of “Folklore" the 
annual subscription rate and cost per copy of the journal has been in¬ 
creased from, this issue. Subscribes who have already paid their 1973 
subscription will not be affected by this—they will receive their copies in 
the old rate upto December, 1973 and will have to pay increased rate 
from January 1974. The increased rates will be as follows : Single copy 
Rs. 2.50 pajse or 90 cents, annual Rs. 25 or' $8.50 

We appeal to our readers to recommand their journal to the national 
tidverliers for including “Folklore" in their advertising budget and help 

us to serve a cause. 

The journal is also available in Microform from XEROX UNIVERSITY 
MICROFILMS, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich; 48106 (313) 

761-4700 (U. S. A ) ' 

For details please write to us at 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-700001 

MAKE “FOLKLORr* HABIT—KNOW INDIA AND HER 
UNSOPHISTICATED TEOPLE 


i. Dr. E|. H. Dnwwupkd, ol 


IL Maria Leath, The steiidaid.;|)Mioaaiy. h 
Ved, p.' Ko. ,43li . " . ■ 

'm. 





M HfemofitMn 


Ricltard M. Dorao* 

IN MEMORIAM: C. KIRKLAND. 19^2-1972. 

* \ 

A frlencl of fOlkloroloiglsto of India Professor Dr. BS. C* |tirkland 
passed away from us when he was 70 years old. iae paid vts^ tb our 
offloe time and again in 1962^ in connection with-bis research bn a 
Bibliography of Aouth Aslan Folklore. We moom bis death. ^ 
this connection we reproduce Dr. Donon’s note that speaks for 
itself—Ed. ' 


• The carrier of Ed Kirkland dramaticalfy reveals the possibilities open to an 
imaginative folklorist. It began along conventional lines—nf any folklore scholar 
can be held conventional—of an English literature professor with southern roots 
who deeveloped an interest in die traditional ballad. After receiving his B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees respectively at Worford College, Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, and Northwestern University, the last in 1934, he joined the faculty of the 
University of Tennessee and rapidly became involved in folkWe activities in the 
state. He served as secretary and president of the Tennessee Folklore Society 
and editor of its Balletiii. wrote an account of the society for the Jovmat of 
American Folklore in 1943 in a collaborative survey of regional folklore 
societies, and compiled an extensive forty-three page inventory of the State’s folk¬ 
songs, published in the same journal in 1946 as ’*A Check List of Titles of 
Tennessee Folksongs.” During this period he was collecting and reporting on 
folksongs in the state, and made the point, well in advance of current thinking, in 


an article on “Popular Ballads Recorded in Khoxville, Tenneessee” (Southern^ 
Folklore Quarterly 2(1938) : (65-80) that the urban and lowland areas of 
dehse population could yield returns to collectors fully as much as the isolated 
uplands they constantly^combed. In a year’s time in 1937 Ed. and his wife 
Mary recorded oyer 275 folksongs frpro' east Tenndbisee and West Nort^ 
Clarolina, and in the cily of Knoxviiie t^y, imeovered some of Child^s prize 
balla^i. iuckding the rare VRc^ip 125), In 

an article camparing this text with . ^lel a only example, Kirkland called 
attention to the process of ’’improved narrativp effectiveness” in (he later 
Ameriean ri^diUon, . achieved by omitting personal and • meandering ataiizas and 
str^glhening the dictiop (’'The Effect of. Oral Tradition .oa. ’j^bin Hood and 
Little viohn't" &ulhfer» Folkloee Quailaidy 4(f9l4(>): Tummg his 

attention to the interaadonal tek l&ihstituting for the 

for the Priem Answers The ICiiig'|i QuMt^ in n cjnMw monograid),. 

fUlMt.imd Abt 1^ Walim 4S« ’’Khig Jojin mid 



the Kirkland again uncovered anrpritlng American varianta/ leh vW all 

His father told Edwin a yearn of ‘^Pat and Mike and the lliree Questions" 
which, when he had grown up and acquired the insights of iolk|pre; £d. 
ecognined as the folktale, with Pat and mike replacing the. king and the bishop. 
Kirland analyzed his ten collected prose texts as an American redaction, 
characterized by the school marm as the questioner and the schoolboy as the one 
questioned, types far more suitable to the American milieu than monarchs and 
courtiers (“The American Redaction of Tale Type 922,”, Fabula 4 (1961) : 
248-59). 

These interests in folksongs and folktales colleted in the south seemed to 
chart the path of Ed Kirkland’s research, yet he ^turned aside for an unexpected 
and magnificent endeavour in Asian folklore. In 1946 the University of 
Florida invited him to their department of English, and in time he follov.’^ed his 
close friend Alton C. Morris as editor of the Southern Folklore Quarterly buf 
two years as United Slates Officer of Cultural Affairsdn India (1953-1955) 
interrupted the pattern of his teaching and research and gave it wholly new 
direction. While residing in India he conceived the idea of making available to 
the folklore fraternity a systematic inventory of the folklore publications of that 
country and, eventually of Pakistan, Nepal, Tibet, Ceylon, Bhutan, and Sikkim 
as well, since these nations enjoyed close cultural affinities. In undertaking this 
task Kirkland respond to. the new nationalism expressed in post-independence 
publications as ^vell as to the old colonialism during which British administrators 
collected folklore. He encountered formidable difficulties in completing his 
task, difficulties compounded by the thirteen major languages of India. Simply 
to determine the recognizable English spelling of an Indian name proved an 
impossible feat when, as he tells us, a Bengali name such as Mookerjee copld be 
spelled twenty-eitht different ways. Correspondents wrote to him signing their 
names with variant spellings. Kirkland also faced the problem of determining 
what was folklore in a culture almost all of whose aspects appeared' to be tradi¬ 
tional. In the end he published A Bibliography of South Asian Folklore in 
1966, listing 6852 entries, alphabetically arranged by authors, with briefs useful 
annotations indicationg the regional location and folkloric genre.. To further 
his quest he returned to India on a Fullbright aivard in, 1962-63, and visited the 
British Museum on a American Philosophical Society grant in the summer, of 
1963. At the time of his death he had accumulated 500 additional bibliogra^ 
phical items and was planning to examine 5P0 more at the Library of Congress, 
the British Museum, and the Library of India office in Ldndoo. Also he contem¬ 
plated a critical literary study of Indian folk literature.. Even without these 
supplementary works, <A BU;>liography of South Asian Folklonfc stands as a 
monument to'an American folklorist bujlcpng,a bt-idge . to far removed cuhures. v 
h was my pleasure to and ^nfoy,;; W |reg6lar, int^^^li, 

sipce our ao^naifitance in tha summer irf * ait | T.lha Ipdhaiwt,: 

fMi VoJUrtOJtv iirovsiKlwr 1B7$ 



Fo&f^re My m^^morlfes ioctisde. ^ vMt to liis hmt in Cainesviik in 

when he . and Mary and Gloria and I splashed hi t|ie lake oh rubber tires : 
talking about folklore in London pubs in the sulnun^r of 1%3; planning for an 
Asian folklore society at a session of the Association of Asian Studies in Wash* 
ingtoor D.C., in March, 1964, and at an organizational meeting in Bloomnungton 
in June 1966 ; and of course reuniting at the regular professional meetings. 
Ed was a warm, human, genial person, the soul of good fellowship and good 
will ‘r he and Mary added cheer to every folklore gathering, he was the salt of 
the earth.* 

A. N. Aggarwala 

Profess A. N’. Aggarwala died an unnatural and untimely death in the 
, unfortunate crash of Boeing 737 on May 31, 1973 while returning from Madras 
on completion of an academic assignment. He was devoted to the promotion of 
economic sciences. He was toiling to provide social science orientation to 
teaching and research in cojpracrce. In his death' the country has lost a 
distinguished scholars of international reputed 

Bhupati Maznmdar 

I 

An ardent patriot who spent more than twentyhve years of his life under 
-detention, Bhupati Majumdar died on March 27, 1973 when he was 82 years 
old. He was a bachelor. He was the oldest member^ in the State - Legislative 
Assembly. He joined the Indian National Congress under the influence of 
Deshbandu C- H- Das. He was associated with Shfi 'Aurobindo, Jatindranath 
Mukherjee and others. He always took interest in our activities. He was a 
man of wide interest and versatile talents, was the vice-president of the National 
Council of Education and a member of the Governing Body of the Jadavpur 
University. 

t 

Barkatnllah Kdian . ^ 

t' ^ 

Shri Barkatiillah Khan» the chief mintffteif of RjaJ^thui passed away on 11 
October at Jaipur after a massive hearrattock He was the first Rajasthan 
chief minister to die in Offi0. {^«yam33, Shri Khan is survived by his 
widow, $mt. Ushi Khan, hfo mother and a sister. He took keen intereist in 
folklorplogicalwork, _ " 







NOTES AND NEWS 




In the All'India Folk culture conference held at Allahabad in Novero* 
her 10-11-1973 the following resolution is passed: ^*With the achieve¬ 
ment of All India Folk Culture Conference a strong desire is fell in orga¬ 
nising the First Asian Folk Culture Conference and Mela in Allahabad, 
which City has also taken the lead in organising AU India Folk Culture 
Conference since 1958. The interest for organising such a conference is 
steadily on the increase. It is actuated by both academic as well as 
practical motives. Its objective is to know the works and activities of 
folklore in different Asian countries and to fix out a line of scientifically 
valicd research of fblklore for mutual understanding. 

Indeed, it is a difficult task, more difficult to accommodate the peo¬ 
ple of All Asian countries in such a conference, yet every endeavour will 
he made to do justice to the cause. We believe to si^ceed to our mission 
since the horizon of the scholars interested in the study of man is widen¬ 
ing. It is opening out to the scholars underground root of culture which 
had long remained undiscovered. All India Folk Culture Research Insti¬ 
tute, Allahabad has realised that deeper study of man helps them 
interested in folklorological studies find in such a conference a rich store¬ 
house of information which can give clues for national and international 
integration. The works and activities of Asian Folklore are too many, 
and most of these are unknown to outside the boundary of a country and 
oven inside a country because of lack of contacts with one another. To 
lift this bar a Conference and Mela as proposed above is a necessary. 

It has thus been planned that the First Asian Folk .Culture Conference 


be held at Allahabad where the following countries be invited for taking 
parts; Bangladesh, Burma, Singapur, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, Afghanistan, 
China, Japan, Malaysia, Thailand, Vietnam, Indonesia, Korea, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Sirya, Jordan, Quet, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanan, Taisakis- 
thian, Uzbekistan etc. Both the scholars.and.cultural troups be invited^ 
to participate, with the help of the Govenuhept of Indhi,. 

The Conference may, continue for atfeast—seven days wBere the. 
programme will include seminar, Cultural Shows, g|et-together and 
exhibition of books, journals on folklore and other fotidore matarhUs; in 
addition to rural and folk-art and crafts marks. . 

The date of the conferen^ be fixed in c<msnltatioii. withii^mt, Indira 


Gandhi, the Prime Klinister of In^ia and with $hri H. N; 3ahugunar 
'Chief Minister.,of U. P. . , 

In order to make the C^^fe^ce. i^mt-'lndirn 



P^e^' ' b^ tbc Patron when 

iShri )l« N. Bahiiguiiti be Chairman of the' E^eptipn Committee. 

:Tp orgahiae the Conference aonie. committees, will have to be formed 
with the socio'folkiprological scholars, enthusiasts, administrators, and 
others interested in folklore movement. The Committees are: (a) Recep' 
tion committee* (b) Prepatory Committee, (c) Steering Committee (d) 
Programme Committee (e) Exhibition and Fair Committee (f) Propaganda 
and Publicity Committee, (g) Transport and Accommodation Committee 
and (h) Finance Committee. 

The scope of the Reception Committee will bo widened.. It will 
open to all the sympathisers of folklore from all over India. The Chair* 
man of the Reception Committee be Shri N. Bahuguna, Chief Minis¬ 

ter of U. P. with Shri Srjkrishna Das as convenor.^ Shri Ramji Dvdvedl, 
Mayor of Allahabad, Sri Sankar Sengupta, General Secdetary of the 
Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta and Sri Madhubhai Patel of Bombay 
be the General Secretaries. Dr. S. K. Ghatterji, President, Sahitya Aka- 
demi, New Delhi, Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Smt. Kamaladevi Chotto- 
padhayaya, Msdaro Sophia Wadia, Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, Shri V. 
R. Narla, Dr. L. P. Vidyarthi, K. A. Abhas, Devilal Samar etc. be appro- 
(hed for becoming the members of the Reception Committee.” 

The Conference was inaugurated by Shri T. K. Ghosh, Editor, 
“Amrita Bazar Patrika.” 


.The Mayor of Allahabad, Shri Ramji Dwivedi, offered a sum of 
Hupees one lakh and a plot of land at Allahabad for establishipg the 
building of the Institute. It was inaugurated on November 19, the birth 
day of Smt. Ind^a Gandhi, Prime Minister of India' 

Many disUnguished scholars like Dr. U. N. Tiw.ari, Prof. P, Chandra- 
Dr. Haris, Shri Arabinda Pattimaik, Shri Madhubhai Patel, Shri 
Sh^krishna Das D. G. Borse, S. Sengupta and others participated. In 
the. cultural show Purhadas Baul, students of Arya Kanya Vidyalaya 
(Baroda) and others took part. The Conference and the cultural show 
wM a success because of the siiicere and difigent efforts of Sbri Ramji 
p\rivedi, Sbri psbha Das, Shri Ruldeep Kapodr and others. 

■ ' ‘ ■ , .w... . i, ,-^(Bepbrted) 


A 3-day Seminar, on auspices of the Department 

of Punjabi .l^nguage^Xitm:a^ Univerislty 

will be held at Amritsar on 27tt^^th Decembtf^' l^fjl where differiant 
problems of modern , folklore. ischolarsh^ will be I^oiiilems 

rolating to the, study and colieetl<m of folklore wRl be tbrot^h^ diiWssed 
by ihf folklp]risfe.;of^dtjPfai^ lidia. ' g 

.-(Repoi^... 

: imviwi^ 4|i 



BOOK REVIEW 


THE CULT OP TEYYAM AND HERO WORSHIP IN KERALA, by T». K. K N. 

Kurup, Calicut University; Indian Publications, Calcutta, Pp. 87, Plaites: Ra. 18«00. 

Folklore studies in India received a setback after the exit of .William 
Crooke and R. E. Enthoven, two British administrator-folklorists. No 
systematic efforts were made to collect and present the uncouth and outlandish 
customs, practices and oral traditions of India after 1925 till the late 50*8 when 
Indian Publications took interest in bringing out a series of books and a journal 
devoted to this subject. The present study, The Cult of Teyyam'and Hero 
Worship in Kerala which is the Ztst in the series follows the earlier Folk Cults 
of Bengal and The Deiced Saints of 3engal. Most of the studies in folklore 
published in recent times focus attention on Bengal and Dr. Kurup s monograph 
is a welcome departure in this respect in presenting regional folklore. 

The Cult of 7'eyyarn is little known throughout the length and breadth of 
Kerala, not to speak of its currency outside the State. Teyyattam, as the cult 
is called by Malayalees, is the speciality of North Malabar, which was out of 
bonds for the Nambudiri, the Aryan element of Kerala. Since the Aryanisa- 
lion of Malabar has been a slow process, many of the primitive people and their 
cultural traits have not been stamped out. The cult of Bhagavati is widespread 
in the former Cochin area. The Bhagavati cult may be taken as an extension of 
the cult of Teyyam as there are Teyyattams to propitiate Bhagavatis (Muchilot 
Bhagavati—Pp. 47-50 ; Kanangot Makkam—Pp. 60-64 ; Munnayat—^Pp 64-66 
etc.). Some of the Bhagavatis have cut across the boundaries of villages and 
command annual tithes from a vast area (Para Festival: FOLKLORE, May 
1970). Teyyam is, in fact, not confined to Bhagavatis. Spirits, heroes, 
heronies, ancestors, village gods, godlings etc. are subjects of the Teyyams. 

Teyyattam is the most original of all folk dancees of Kerala, Kathakali 
has attained perfection at the hands of the elites of the State. OttamthidUl, 
a monologic dance, is not every old as it was originated by Kunchan Nambiar. 
Chakkyar Koothu is another folk dance. Mohini Attam, Krishnanatham etc. 
have grown in stature and status as all these are patronised by the' highest and 
lowliest. All these folk arts are indebted to Teyyattam. Since Teyyattam is. 
performed by Velans. Vannans, Malayans and other pre-Dravidian autoch¬ 
thones of Kerala, it has been looked down upon by the elites and brahded 
'Devil Dance*. Dr. Kurup's attempt has been to re^oe Teyyattam frOip this 
infamy and present jt in this sobio-cultdta) perfective. 7^ a^{hor has 
succeeded in doing so. 

Since Teyyattam*is a propidatory dlnce,^ it has galnt^ un^yWaid 
acclaim. The ritual dance in. hohp&r of Va^W* 



uiiSfdfin and reqtiif^ different Wake-up jaiid presentation. This has 

added to the difficulties of maatering its techiii<)ue. It gde^ to the credit oi 
Dr, Kurup in presenting this iolk art in its pristine primitive purity. 

Dr. Kurup has shown the manner in which the cult of Teyyam has been 
used by village versifiers in ushering in a social revolution (Pottam Teyyam. 

, Pp. 68-71), religious toleration (^Ui Chamundi, Pp 76-77) and cultural 
synthesis and common heritage of Malabar and the adjoining Tulu Nadu in 
Karnataka (Kativanur Veeran, Pp. 58-60), Popular heroes like ThachoH 
Othenan (of Northern Ballad fame), Katovanur Veeran, Payyamjpalli Chandu, 
Murikkancheri and Muthappan have already been deified as Sastha. Th«i 
study gives us an insight into the process of elevation of village and tribal gods 
and godlings into the Hindu pantheon. 

The book under review is provided with a number of photographs, glossary, 
and an index which have enhanced its utility. As an important contribution to 
the folk art of Kerala, the study will be welcomed by all lovers of folklore. 


—P. Tliankappan Nair 

LOK-SAHTTYE iESOP, by Sudhlr KSran, Ashoke Pustakalaya, 64, Mahatma C>an4bl 
Road, Calcutta-9, Pp. 116, Price Ra. 6, with a foreword by Shrl Sukumar Sen. 

In his introductory note the author has discussed lok-liatha, fable, probad* 
o-fable, .^sop’s moral tales and others. He has also discussed .^sop as a 
story-teller, the character of his tales, & Indian liteature and -*®sop's story. With 
these in his introductory notes, .the author has provided Bengali translations of as 
many as 248 well-known stories. The renderings are satisfactory. 

The- book would serve eminently the purpose for which it is intended, vie. 
to provide the interested Bengali ^ reader an introduction to the .^sop as a 
repository of ancient moral and to induce him to go to the original for further 
edification. 

—’Samir Ghosal 

HUStAN EVENTS, Organ pf the MoR0grat»k Assoclattun of India, Pub. by^ Indian 
wAibllcationa, 3, British Indian Street^ Calcutta-1 S. C. Boy centennial conference 
Number. Rs. 6.8ft. ^ 

. It is a collection of seven papers . submitted to the 3. C. Roy centsnsry 
confcrence^at Ranchi from Novembw, .4-10, E^. L» R 

contributed a lei^hy, article on folklore r^SWTches in India. It is a survey 
worki Dr. K; D. Upadbynya tw <tohtril^ed,bjM paper likewise. Sankar Sea 
Oupta has stated the role of S. ,C. Roy in the feld.of.ontbropo-foUtlorolbgy and 
has also given an account of the fdlkhwe' scMa^ Other contri¬ 
butors ine Dr. P.4^wMni; T* 

Gballopadhyay, iTie f which no s^gni or 


schbUr interested ..h*’ Indienfoild*^. ^ 
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EDITORIAL 





It IS a welcome news that All-India Folk Culture Conference hiu- Voided, 
in its recent conference, to hold the First Asian Folk Culture Omference at 
Allahabad in the winter of 1974. The organisers expect to have the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Chief Minister of the State as well as the Prime Minister of India 
who hails from Allahabad. With this it was felt, that government • and non¬ 
government agencies are taking greater interest mi our subject these days and 
their activities show that they have concentrated their attention on the develop¬ 
ment and documentation of folklore. In contrast to this, India is perhaps the 
only country in Asia that has a national monthly on the subject—“Folklore *— 
which is coming out regularly since 1956. There are, of course, journals in 
regional languages and quarterly or less frequently published journals from 
different parts of Asia, but "Folklore” singular ^iglish Monthly coming out 
regularly. In spite of this and in spite of India's rich storehouse of folklore, the 
subject has not yet gained of achieved that status which ^it should or other 
branches of social sciences like anthropology, sociology have got.. 

The conference, fair and the type of get-together are necessary and 
welcome, no doubt, for personal contact. But there is more need to develop a 
documentation services for folklore and to create a dialogue between the informa¬ 
tion scientist and the information user. In the absence of national documenta¬ 
tion centre for folklore, co-operation in this field had to develop on an indivi¬ 
dual, informal and adhoc basis. This co-operation which has worked satisfac¬ 
torily, but precariously, should be consolidated, formalised, and put on a 
nation-wide basis. It is, thus, expected that in the forthcoming conference 
folklore scientists of Asia will discuss how the documentation techniques alread/ 
developed for science and technology could be successfully adapted for organis- 
' ^ng information in folklore research. 

It is the common problems of the folklorologists qf Asia that they lack in 
resources in terms of funds and technically qualified personnel. Here political 
and economic problems are critical, our subject enjoys very low status, and 
folklorologists enjoy lower professional atatus. The lack of goveruinent 
support leads to lack of funds, lack of adequately trained' personnel. lack of 
efficient professional services whkh refleclte pom'ly tm the folklorologists. 

There is primary nc^ fof' the recognition of folklore 4* a. subject of study. 
It shouki be Uicluded in the curriculum in the universities in order to hifuse' 
sociologicnl cont^ts into h. 'Fhe teaching of folklore nmst f)e informed by eociat 
science perspeCtiyes in order that the social order becomee rooted m die caltuife 
k seeks to affi^. While it wns agreed, that the cunieuhiM of 
reform* im consensus leemod educatiohista oonteht of 

such reforin. We will es^ct the'Asiaa Fdllc Conferaace wHi.dlkcbsa 

aff jthese and i^i^d:fiiid out ways for .elodoa^ ep-ifpiititmm and co^rdlnaUeh 
between nadouit li^ 
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